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EDITORS’ PREFACE. 





THERE are now before the public many Commentaries, 
“ itten by British and American divines, of a popular or 
' omiletical character. Zhe Cambridge Bible for Sthedls, 
ae Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students, Tae 
Speaker's Commentary, The Popular Commentary (Schaff), 
The Expositor’s Bible, and other similar series, have their 
speciai place and importance. But they do not enter into 
the field of Critical Biblical scholarship occupied by such 
series of Commentaries as the Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch sum A. T.; De Wette’s Kuregefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch zum N. T.; Meyer’s Kritisch-exegetischer Kom- 
mentar; Keil and Delitzsch’s Bidlischer Commentar suber das 
A.T.; Lange’s Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk ; Nowack’s 
Handkommentar sum A. T.; Holtzmann’s Handkommentar 
sum N.T. Several of these have been translated, edited, 
and in some cases enlarged and adapted, for the English- 
speaking public; others are in process of translation. But 
no corresponding series by British or American divines 
has hitherto been produced. The way has been prepared 
by special Commentaries by Cheyne, Ellicott, Kalisch, 
Lightfoot, Perowne, Westcott, and others; and the time has 
come, in the judgment of the projectors of this enterprise, 
when it is practicable to combine British and American 
scholars in the production of a critical, comprehensive 
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Commentary that will be abreast of modern biblical scholar- 
ship, and in a measure lead its van. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons of New York, and Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, propose to publish such a 
series of Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, 
under the editorship of Prof. C. A. Briccs, D.D., in America, 
and of Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., for the Old Testament, and 
the Rev. ALFRED PLumMeER, D.D., for the New Testament, 
in Great Britain. 

The Commentaries will be international and inter-con- 
fessional, and will be free from polemical and ecclesiastical 
bias. They will be based upon a thorough critical study of 
the original texts of the Bible, and upon critical methods of. 
interpretation. They are designed chiefly for students and 
_ clergymen, and will be written in a compact style. Each 

book will be preceded by an Introduction, stating the results 
of criticism upon it, and discussing impartially the questions 
still remaining open. The details of criticism will appear 
in their proper place in the body of the Commentary. Each 
section of the Text will be introduced with a paraphrase, 
or summary of contents. Technical details of textual and 
philological criticism will, as a rule, be kept distinct from 
matter of a more general ch2acter; and in the Old Testa- 
ment the exegetical notes will be arranged, as far as 
possible, so as to be serv‘ceable to students not acquainted 
with Hebrew. The His’. cry of Interpretation of the Books 
will be dealt with, w'«o necessary, in the Introductions, 
with critical notices .f the most important literature of 
the subject. Historical and Archeological questions, as 
well as questions of Biblical Theology, are included in the 
plan of the Commentaries, but not Practical or Homiletical 
Exegesis. The Volumes will constitute a uniform series 
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THe following eminent Scholars are engaged upon the 
Volumes named below :— 


Yenesis. 
Exodus. 


Leviticus. 


Numbers. 
Deuteronomy. 


Joshua. 
Judges. 
Samuel. 
Kings. 
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Ezra and 
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Psalms. 


Proverbs. 


Job. 


Isaiah, 
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Daniel. 
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The Rev. T. K. Curyneg, D.D., Oriel Professor of the 
Interpretation of Holy Scripture, University of Oxford. 


The Rev. A. R.S. KENNEDY, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
University of Edinburgh. 

J. F. STenniNG, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxford, and the late Rev. H. A. WHITE, M.A., Fel 
low of New College, Oxford. 


G. BUCHANAN Gray, M.A., Lecturer in Hebrew, 
Mansfield College, Oxford. 


The Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, Oxford. [Now Ready. 


The Rev. GeorGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, Free Church College, Glasgow. 


The Rev. GEORGE Moore, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 

[Now Ready. 

The Rev. H. P. Smitu, D.D., Professor of Biblical 

History, Amherst College, Mass. [Now Ready. 


The Rev. FRANCIS Brown, D.D., Professor of Hebrew 
and Cognate Languages, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 

The Rev. EpwaArp L. Curtis, D.D., Professor of He- 
brew, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


The Rev. L. W. BATTEN, Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


The Rev. CHArtes A. Briccs, D.D., Edward Rob- 
inson Professor of Biblical Theology, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 


The Rev. C. H. Toy, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
[Now Ready. 


The Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, Oxford. 


The Rev. A. B. Davipson, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Hebrew, Free Church College, Edinburgh. 


The Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, Cambridge, England. 


The Rev. JouNn P, Peters, Ph.D., late Professor of 
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Minor Prophets. W. R. Hakrer, Ph.D., LL.D. President of the 


University of Chicago, Illinois. 
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Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
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Oxford, and the Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, M.A., Fel- 
low of All Souls’ College, Oxford. [Now Ready. 
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College, London. 
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PREFACE. 


—— 


I SEND this laborious volume to the press with a clear sense 
of its limitations. But on this subject no more need be said ; 
the shortcomings of the work will be at least as evident to 
others as to myself. 

_ The books that I have used most for the purpose of the 
commentary are those of Alford, Kiihl, and von Soden, that 
of Dr. Hort for part of the First Epistle of St. Peter, that of 
Spitta for 2 Peter and Jude. Of Introductions I know at 

, first hand only those of Salmon, B. Weiss, Westcott, Jiilicher, 
and Zahn, the excellent articles of Dr. Chase in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, and Harnack’s Chronologte. No one 
can write of the early Church without feeling how greatly he 
has been helped in an infinity of directions by the eminent 
scholar last named. 

But the apparatus of a commentator on the New Testa- 
ment ought to be much wider than it usually is. The Anti- 
nomians with whom we meet in 2 Peter and Jude cannot be 
understood from the New Testament alone. To see what 
they were we must turn not merely to Corinthians, Thessa- 
lonians, or the Apocalypse, but to the lives of Luther and 
Wesley, to the times of Eckhart, Tauler and Ruysbroek, or 
to such books as Barclay’s /nner Life of the Religious Socteties 
of the Commonwealth. Every great religious upheaval repro- 

1 Valuable summaries of the Literature are found—for 1 and 2 Peter, 


Hastings’ D. of the B., vol. iii. pp. 817, 818; for Jude, vol. ii. pp. 805, 806, 
and Smith’s D. of the B., vol. i. p. 1839, ed. 1893. 
Vv 
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duces the same phenomena. There can be no doubt that 
they existed also in apostolic times. The Gnostics again, 
with whom these Antinomians have been confounded, cannot 
be understood without some acquaintance with the magic 
and devil-worship which reigned throughout the Greco- 
Roman world. For this we must go to Plutarch, Apuleius, 
Lucian, the Neo-Platonists, or the papyri. Deissmann, in 
his Bibelstudien, gives some specimens of magical formule, 
and the Pzstzs Sophia will show how the sacred names of the 
Bible and of the heathen mythology were mixed up together. 

At this moment in Hayti there are Gnostics who blend 
Vaudoux, or snake-worship, with Roman Catholicism, and 
it is probable that the same kind of “syncretism” is known 
to missionaries in other quarters. The Gnosticism of the 
Greeks and Orientals was probably not quite so sinister as 
that of the Haytian negroes, but it belonged to the same 
family. 

A point which gives the commentator much trouble is 
the nature of the Greek with which he has to deal. It is 
Vulgar Greek, but this is a most indefinite term. There is 
(1) the Greek that was written by men of education, by 
Epictetus, Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, Lucian, Clement of 
Alexandria. In this there are many new words and expres- 
sions, and the niceties of Attic grammar are relaxed; at the 
same time the old classics exercise a strong influence over 
the writer's mind. (2) Again there is colloquial Greek, 
which, as it was spoken in Egypt, we see fresh from the 
source in the Ozyrhynchus Papyri, published by Grenfell and 
Hunt. (3) There is, again, the colloquial Greek as written 
by Jews, whose grammar and phraseology were more or less 
influenced by the Septuagint and the genius of the Hebrew 
tongue. (4) Again we have to take into account the force 
of Christian usage, which coined many new terms of its own. 
(5) Finally, there are perceptible differences in the linguistic 
habits of the New Testament writers themselves. Con- 
stantly we have to ask whether any inference can be drawn 
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from the presence or absence of the article, what sense is to 
be attached to a ## or an év, whether such a phrase as xpioug 
Bracgnuiag is Hebrew or Greek, whether é& Xprg is Pauline 
or liturgical. Much has been done in later years to simplify 
these questions. The admirable Concordance of Hatch and 
Redpath is often the best of commentaries, Field has done 
much good service, and books like Deissmann’s Bibelstudien 
(of which an English translation has recently been published 
by Messrs. T. & T. Clark) are of great use. Finally, Dr. 
Blass has earned the gratitude of all commentators by his 
Grammar. It is the work of one who with a profound 
knowledge of classical Greek combines a large and accurate 
acquaintance with the language of the New Testament, and 
no book shows so clearly, what we want especially to know, 
the difference between the two. 

Some of my readers may be startled, or even shocked, by 
the view taken in this volume of the relation between the 
two great apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul. It has not been 
adopted hastily, nor is it, I trust, irreverent. But it will not 
be accepted by anyone who regards the Didache as belong- 
ing to the first or even to the second century. My own 
conviction is that it belongs to the fourth. According as 
the reader accepts one view or the other, his conception of 
the early history of the Church will be fundamentally 
different. 

As regards the relation between St. Peter and St. Paul 
again, there is need of a wider historical sense than is usually 
brought to bear upon the question. The difference between 
the two apostles was, as I believe, practically that which 
divided Hooker from Cartwright. I say practically, as 
meaning that a strictly Pauline Church would, in the details 
of worship and discipline, approximate very closely to the 
ideal of the Puritans. It would be built upon the theory of 
direct and personal inspiration, not upon that of indirect 
and corporate inspiration. These two theories produce 
very different results in the way of organisation, as, in fact, 
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everybody knows. I have called St. Paul a Mystic and St. 
Peter a Disciplinarian, not because the latter was not truly 
inspired, but because his inspiration was of a different type, 
of that type which is on amicable terms with reason, edu- 
cation, and law. . 

Peuple often tell one that the more Mysticism is explained 
the more obscure it becomes. It is a natural difficulty, be-: 
cause up to a certain point a!l Christians are Mystics, as 
indeed are many who are not Christians at all. I may refer 
all thase who wish for light upon this perplexing question to 
the excellent Auwtion Lectures of my friend Mr. Inge. Or 
they may consider the difference between Law's Serious Call 
and his Sfertt of Praivr. Or they may read the Sermons 
of Tauler, or that most instructive book the Journal of 
George Fox. Or they may ask themselves that question, on 
the answer to which everything tums, what they mean by 
the right _f private judgment, on what it rests, and how far 
it extends. 

No man may presume to ask whether St Peter or St. 
Paul was the greater saint. Nor can we ask whether the 
Pauline or the Petrine spirit is the more profitable for our 
times, for this, too, Gad alone knows. But, as we read the 
second chapter of Galatians, we cannot fail to be struck by 
the remarkable fact that St. Peter made no reply, nor can we 
well avoid the attempt to see what he might have said for 
himself, if he had thought it wise to take up the glove. 
Furzher, every Christian ought to ask which of these great 
apostles speaks more directly to his own soul If it be Paul, 
let us be sure that we know what Freedom means, where it 
meets and where it parts trom Law. If it be Peter, let us be 
sure that we know where Discipline begins and where it 
ends, lest for others, and indeed for ourselves, it become a 
yoke too heavy to be borne. 

Like ali brethren of the guild of students, I owe more 
than I can tell, to more peopie than I can name. It has 
been my desire to acknow‘edge a!] debts.) But the great 
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libraries are not easy of access to a dweller in the country, 
and often, from lack of intercourse with fellow-labourers, one 
does not even hear of good books, In this way, not only is 
much valuable information missed, but it becomes impossible 
to render the due tribute of respect and appreciation to 
those who have tilled the same ground beforehand. If there 
is any scholar who may think that I have been vending his 
wares without his trade-mark, I trust he will accept this 
imperfect apology. But I must tender special thanks to the 
Rev. Dr. Plummer, Master of University College, Durham, 
who has revised all the proofs with laborious care, and whose 
learning and judgment have been exceedingly helpful at 
many points; and to those eminent and most courteous 
scholars, the Rev. Dr. Sanday and the Rev. Dr. Driver, who 
have been most kind in answering questions as to which I 
was very much in the dark. 

With these words of explanation and gratitude the book 
must go forth to face the world. Whatever be its fate, it is 
a sincere and humble endeavour to promote the interests of 
scholarship, edification, and peace, 


CHARLES BIGG, 


Fanny ComMrron, june 29, 1908, 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST EPISTLE OF 
ST. PETER. 


8 1. THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 


THE group of Epistles in which 1 Peter occupies a place is variously 
known as Catholic, Canonic, or Apostolte. 

The title Catholic is used by the Council of Laodicea, Chry- 
sostom, Johannes Damascenus, Ebed Jesu, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Epiphanius, the Alexandrine Codex, Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Amphilochius, Leontius, Nicephorus. 

Canonic is used by Junilius, Gelasius (according to two MSS.), 
John of Salisbury, Hugo of St. Victor, and by the Lider Pontificalis 
(see Duchesne). 

Apostolic is used by Gelasius (according to the reading pre- 
ferred by Bishop Westcott), and perhaps also by Ebed Jesu. 

The title Catholic appears to be understood by Ebed Jesu as 
signifying the universal acceptance of the Epistles. His words are: 
** Tres etiam Epistolae quae inscribuntur 
Apostolis in omni codice et lingua, 
acobo scilicet et Petro et Joanni; 

t Catholicae nuncupantur.” 


But Leontius explains it differently: xaOoAtxai S5¢ exAnOncav éredy 
ov mpos by eOvos éypddyaay, ws ai tov IlavAov, dAAG xalcAov wpds 
awavra, This, however, can hardly be the true explanation, for 
James, 1 and 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, all have a limited address, 
and there can be little doubt that 1 John and Jude are also intended 
for a definite circle of readers. 

Canonic is understood by Junilius to mean “ containing the rule 
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of faith”: Qui libri ad simplicem doctrinam pertinent? Canonici 
septemdecim. . . . Quae sunt perfectae auctoritatis? Quae canonica 
in singulis speciebus absolute numeravimus. 

The references for this section will be found in Westcott, 
On the Canon of the New Testament, Appendix D. 

Canontc appears to be the Western title, Cafho/ic the Eastern. 
The two words probably mean the same thing, “included in the 
Canon,” “universally received,” ‘‘ orthodox.” 

The order of the books in the New Testament varies greatly in 
different authorities. 

In the Greek MSS. it is usually Gospels, Acts, Catholic Epistles, 
Pauline Epistles, Apocalypse. 

In the Sinaitic MS. and Peshito Version it is Gospels, Pauline 
Epistles, Acts, Catholic Epistles, Apocalypse. 

In the Canones Apostolici, the Memphitic and Sahidic Versions, 
it is Gospels, Pauline Epistles, Catholic Epistles, Acts, Apocalypse. 

In the Muratorian Fragment the order is apparently (see next 
section) Gospels, Acts, Pauline Epistles, Catholic Epistles, Apoca- 
lypse. This is the prevalent usage in the West. There are 
numerous variations of minor importance. (See Gregory and 
Abbot, p. 132 sqq.) 

Since the fourth century the generally received order of the 
Catholic Epistles has been James, Peter, John, Jude, but there are 
many ancient variations which will be found in Gregory and Abbot, 
pp. 138, 139. 


§ 2. VOCABULARY AND STYLE OF THE FIRST EPISTLE 
OF ST. PETER. 


The vocabulary of the Epistle is remarkable as containing a 
large number of words which are not used by any other of the New 
Testament writers. The list of them is as follows: 


dyaforotia, dyaGorowds!, &deApdrys!, ddixws), dSodos, aloxpoxepdas, 
ddXorpioerioxoros, duapavrivos, dudpayros!, dvayervav', dvayxacros, 
dvaLivvvcGa!, dvdxvors, dvexAdAnros, davtiAodopetv, droyiver Gat”, 
drrovepew!, drporwroAnmrus, dperail, dpriyévvyros, dpyvroipnv?, Brodv?, 
yevarxetos!, éyxouBovobar (eyxoArovcGa), gutroKy, evdvars!, éayyé- 
Aawv!, éepevvay!, érepwrnpal, érucdAvppal, éridouros!, ériaprupeiv!, 
érromrevewv?, lepdrevya!, xAéos!, xARpot, Kparatds!, xriorys!, pwArwy, 
ovodpAvyia, Spoppuv, drAiLerOar?, warporupddoros, repiPecrs*, rors}, 
apoOupws!, xrpopaprupecOat, rronors!, puros!, cbevotv, copa), cupma- 
Oys!, cunmperBurepos, cuvexXexTos, cuvoixetv!, Tarewdodppuwr!, reAciws!, 
trroypappos!, Srodturdvev, pirdderdos!, Pirddpwy (v./. in iii 8), 
wpvec Ga, 


They number in all sixty-two. Words marked (') are found in 
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the Septuagint. Words marked (?) are found in one of the other 
Greek versions of the Old Testament. 

"AvayevvyGeis occurs only as a doubtful variant for rapayevnbels 
in the preface to Sirach. Some MSS. appear to have read this word 
in John iv. 3, 5, but here it is possibly borrowed from St. Peter. 

What observations are necessary on these words will be found 
in the Notes. Here we may remark that the language and the 
thoughts of the author are deeply tinged by the influence of the 
Greek Old Testament. He appears to have had a special predilec- 
tion for Maccabees, with which he has many words in common 
(xaraBoAy, Stagmropa, dpiavros, b0fax, dvartpopy, mapotkia, iepareupa, 
Terex, dperat, troypaupos, mronots, darovepety, ouprabys, fevifey, 
xtiorys, adeAgdorys), and for Wisdom (d@@apros, dytavros, dudpayros). 
His vocabulary is marked by a certain dignity and elevation. It 
shows no trace of the Atticist affectation which was common in the 
second century, but is such as might have been employed by a well- 
read Jew of good social standing in the first. 

The Hebraisms which occur are neither many nor harsh. We 
find éAmilew émt (i. 13); Téxkva traxons (1. 14); Tas dodvas Tis 
dtavoias (i. 13); arporwmrodyrrus (1. 17); pyya Kuptov (i. 25); Aads 
eis repttrotgow (il. Q) ; oxedos (iil. 7); mopeverOar ev (iv. 3), and soon; 
but there is nothing to suggest that the writer habitually spoke or 
thought in Hebrew, or that he was translating from a Hebrew original. 
There are no Latinisms. 

What may be called the new Christian vocabulary appears, of 
course. We find Xptoriavos, Barricpa, d-yamay, TlOTLS, ebayyedileyy, 
GAnOea, éxrAExTOs, EvAoy, Tpoyvwcts, aylacpos, Tepacpos, mvedpa, 
mpeo Bi'repos, tameavos, kAnpo, and other words might be added. 
But we do not meet with vopos, érioxoros, Staxovos, éxxAnoia, 
There is no mention of the Christian Prophet, or of Widows or 
Orphans. Nor do we find any of those words which belong especi- 
ally to the circle of St. Paul’s ideas (dccacoty and its family: daxpo- 
Bvoria, wepitouy: eAdoyeiv: dvaxepadatotcGa: viohecia: tArpwpe : 
prvotyptoy: appaBuv: mraparrwpa, mapaBacts, rapaBarns: mpobects, 
mpoopilev : kavxacOar: xatrapyeiv: oTavpos, oTavpotv: poppy: Cin: 
ypappa, and so forth). 

What grammarians note as vulgarisms or colloquialisms of later 
Greek are present, but not in any striking degree. ‘There are a few 
words of late coinage, like xaOws, tvoAiwrdver. The terminations 
-pa and -xos are confused; thus we have ioypuppos for tro- 
yeoppa, and some words, ¢.g. mpopxapri'perOai, Soxtytov, seem to 
be incorrectly used. But, generally speaking, the orthography 
and grammar are not bad. In some points, indeed, there is 
remarkable correctness in the writer’s use. 


Thus the particle ~& occurs six times, and is always followed 
by 8¢. 
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The article is employed in more classical style than by any other 
writer of the New Testament. Take, for instance, the quite 
Thucydidean clause in 111. 3, 6 €€wOev éurAoxhs tpiyav Kat mepihécews 
xproiwy 7 évdvcews tpariwy xdopos, and eight times he uses the nice 
arrangement exemplified in the phrase rov tis mapotxias tpiv xXpovoy 
(i. 17, iil. I, 3, 20, IV. 14, Vv. I bts, 4). In iv. 3 he has ro BovAnpa. 
rov €Ovav, the collocation which in the rest of the New Testament is 
almost universal. 

Still more striking is the refined accuracy of his use of as in 
1. 19, ws Guvov dyuipou Kat domidou Xprorov : ll. 16, p77 ws érixdAvppsa, 
éxovres Ts xaxias TH eXevGepiay : iil. 7) os dobeverrépy OKEVEL TH yuvat- 
xelw. In the first passage Xptorod ws duvod dudpov kai domikov would 
be Greek, but the masters of style prefer the arrangement followed 
by Peter ; for instance, Plato, Zazs, 905 B, ws év Kar dmrpous atTav 
Tais apagerwv, compare Diognetus, vi. 6, xareé XOVTaL as év ppoupa. TO 
KOT LY : Josephus, Ant. XVill. 9. 5, @s td Kpetrrovos Kaxod TAS 
ériBvpias vixwpévov, This subtlety was a stumbling-block in later 
Greek (see Cobet, Variae Lectiones, pp. 163, 532). 1 find no other 
instance of this nicety in the New Testament except in Hebrews, 
Xii. 7, ds vlots tuly mpoodéperas 6 @eds. Peter himself follows the 
other, to us more natural, order in ii 12, xaraAaAovow tpav os 
KQKOTFOLOV. 

On the other hand, Peter constantly omits the article altogether, 
especially in the case of a noun used with another noun in the 
attributive genitive, — ev dylac pha Ilvevparos, eis pavric pov aip.aros, 
i 2; 80 dvarrdcews ‘Inootd Xpiorroi, i 1. 35 €v droxdduyper "Inaot Xpticrod, 
1. 7: 3 owrypiav yuxar, i 9; &y méepa erioxorys, 11. 12,—but also with 
single nouns, nvetva dyvov, 1 123 @eos, passim; & Kalp@ éoxdry, 

53 ypadn, i. 6; _yovaixes, ll, 15 dyyeAo, 1. 12; veKpur, l 33 
lorras Kal vexpous, 1V. 5; moxiAys Xéptros, iv. 10; Adyta, IV. 10; 
apeo Burépous, v. 1. Some of these may be instances of that dropping 
of the article before familiar words or in current phrases which is 
common in all Greek writers ; in some again there may be a doubt 
whether the absence of the article does not give the noun a qualita- 
tive force, whether, for instance, dyyeAo, in 1. 12, means “the 
angels,” or ‘“‘even angels,” “such wonderful beings as angels.” 
But there are cases where no reason can be found, and where the 
attempt to find one only leads to mistranslation. 

As elsewhere in the New Testament, py is used with the 
participle where classic usage would exact od; see i. 8, iv. 4; but 
we have ovx iddvres, i. 8. 

It is doubtful whether any distinction is made between the 
present and the aorist imperative in ii. 17. 

"Iva is followed once by the fut. ind. (ili. 1) ; elsewhere invariably 
by the subjunctive, whatever the tense of the principal verb. 

Very few connecting particles are employed. “Apa, ye, ézet, 
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érecdy, re, 5, xov, xws, do not occur. Nor is av to be found in the 
Epistle. This fact alone is sufficient to show that the writer was 
not a Greek. 

The writer of the Epistle was probably unable to produce such 
work as we see in the highly finished preface to St. Luke’s Gospel. 
Nevertheless he was quite awake to the difference between good 
Greek and bad, and used the language with freedom and a not 
inconsiderable degree of correctness. It follows almost necessarily 
that St. Peter cannot have written the Epistle himself. The 
apostle could not speak even his own native tongue with refined 
precision, but was easily recognised by dialect or accent as a 
Galilaean (Matt. xxvi. 73; Mark xiv. 70; Luke xxii. 59). He 
struck his own countrymen as an unlearned and ignorant man - 
(Acts iv. 13), and it is not probable that he ever acquired an easy 
mastery of Greek, for primitive tradition represents him as making 
use of Mark as interpreter (Papias in Eus. @. £. ili. 39. 15; 
Irenaeus, iii. 1. 1; 10. 6). Basilides the Gnostic pretended to have 
learned some part of his doctrine from Glaucias, “the interpreter of 
Peter” (Clem. Al. Strom. vii. 17. 106); and though this is fiction, it 
testifies to the prevalent belief of the early Church that St. Peter 
shrank from the effort of literary composition in Greek. On the 
other hand, the Epistle shows no trace of translation, and we may 
dismiss with confidence Jerome’s view (Z fist. ad Hedib. 150) that 
it was originally written in Aramaic. 

It is highly probable that the Epistle as it stands is the work of 
an “interpreter,” and this was the general view held by scholars of 
the last generation (Semler, Eichhorn, Ewald, W. Grimm, Renan, 
Weisse; in recent times Kiihl). Opinions differ as to who the 
interpreter was. Many have fixed upon St. Mark, guided by the 
old tradition which makes him the épunvevs of Peter. But the 
evangelist was probably not the only friend who helped the apostle 
in literary composition, and the style of the Epistle is very unlike 
that of the second Gospel. It is more probable that the interpreter 
was Silvanus; indeed this may very well be the meaning of the 
words da ZAovavod div éypawa (v.12). Kuhl insists that did can 
only denote the bearer, not the draughtsman of the Epistle. But 
he is certainly mistaken in thus limiting the sense of the pre- 
position. Dionysius of Corinth (in Eus. 4. £. iv. 23. 11) speaks of 
the Epistle of Clement as jyiv dca KAnpevros ypadpeioay, meaning 
clearly that Clement was the mouthpiece or interpreter of the 
Church of Rome. It is quite possible that St. Peter’s phrase is to 
be understood in the same way. At the same time, Silvanus might 
be, and probably was, the bearer as well as the draughtsman of the 
Epistle. 

Neither is it certain what was the precise function of the 
“interpreter.” He would be more than an amanuensis (troypadevs, 
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which follows (see a list of instances in the Prolegomena to 2 Peter, 
§ 4). This habit of verbal iteration deserves more notice than may 
at first sight appear, because it meets us again in 2 Peter, and is a 
point of some importance in the discussion of the authenticity of 
the later Epistle. 


§ 3. TESTIMONIA VETERUM. 


Eusebius (7. £. iii. 25. 2) places the First Epistle of Peter 
among the ‘Opodcyovpeva, or books which were accepted by the 
whole Church without any feeling of doubt. There is no book in 
the New Testament which has earlier, better, or stronger attestation, 
though Irenaeus is the first to quote it by name. 


The Second Epistle of St. Peter. 


“The earliest attestation to Peter’s First Epistle is that given in 
the Second (iii. 1); for those who deny this Second Epistle to be 
the work of Peter acknowledge that it is a very early document” 
(Salmon, /ufrod. pp. 457, 458). This reference in 2 Peter would 
prove not only that 1 Peter existed, but that it bore the name of 
Peter. But it should be observed that Spitta, Zahn, and others 
consider that 2 Pet. iii. 1 refers not to 1 Peter, but to a lost Epistle, 
and that 2 Peter is the older of the two. 


The Epistle of St. James. 


This also may be cited as an attesting witness ; see next section. 


Barnabas. 


The date of the Epistle of Barnabas is 70-79, Lightfoot; 
80-130, probably towards the end of this period, Harnack, Chrono- 
logie, p. 427. 

Barn. i. 5, Cwys éAmis, apy Kat réXos miotews, cf. 1 Pet. i. 9, 
xopiCopevoe TO TEAOS THS TigTEws bya. 

Barn. iv. 12, 6 Kuptos drpocwrodAnprtus Kpivel Tov Koopov' 
éxacrTos KaGws €rotnoev Kopcetrat, cf. 1 Pet. 1 17; Kat €i TaTépa 
émixadetobe Tov amporwnoAnntus Kpivovta KaTa TO éxdarou épyov. 

Barn. v. 1, iva TH) ddeces TOV GpapTiov ayy io Gaper, 6 éotw év 16 
aipare Tov pavtic patos adroit, cf. 1 Pet. 1. 2, év dyacpo Tvetparos, 
eis traxonv Kai pavtiopov aiparos Incov Xprorod (but see also Heb. 
xii. 24, where atpare fayvticpovd occurs, though without mention of 
sanctification). 

Barn. v. 6, of mpopyrat, dx abrov éxovtes THY yap, eis adTov 
éxpodyrevoay, cf. 1 Pet. i. 11, mpopytrac . . . épavvwrres eis tiva 7 


+ 
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wotov Kaipov éyAov 70 éy avrois Llvetpa Xpiorod zpopaprupdpevoy ra 
eis Xpioroy wabypara, 

Barn. xvi. 10, wvevparixds vads, cf. 1 Pet. li. 5, olxos avev 
PariKos. 


Clement of Rome. 


About 95, Lightfoot; 93-95, hardly so late as 96 or 97, 
Harnack, Chronolvgie, p. 255. 

Bishop Lightfoot gives a list of twelve parallelisms between 
1 Peter and Clement; Harnack in his edition numbers twenty. 
The following points may be selected : 

Clement has a considerable number of words from the vocabu- 
lary of 1 Peter :—dyabororety', dyaboroia, ddeApdrys, dpwpos', dyti- 
turov', dmpocwroAnpntTws, apKetos!, domtAos, mapotxia, troypappos. 
These words, with the exception of those marked ('), and even these 
are rare, are not found in the New Testament except in 1 Peter. 

The salutation of Clement’s Epistle appears to be suggested by 
that of 1 Peter: ydpis tpiy Kat elpnvy axd mavtoxpdtopes Ocot: da 
"Inocot Xpurrov wAnOwGein. This resemblance is peculiarly important 
in view of Harnack’s suggestion that the Address of 1 Pcter is a 
later addition. 

Clem. Vil. 4, drevicwper els ro alua tov Xpurrov Kat yop as 
corey ripiov rp Uarpt avrod, cf. x Pet. 1. 19. 

Clem. ix. 4, Nae TUrTOS etipefeis dia THs Aetroupyias atrov maXty- 
yeveriay Koopy éxnputey, cat Séowoer St airot 6 Seororys 7a. cioeAGorta 
év dpovoig Léa eis THv xiBwrov, which is apparently a reminiscence of 
1 Pet. ill. 20. 

Clem. xxxvi. 2, els ro Oavpacrov atrov dis (the words davpacrov 
avrov are omitted by Clement of Alexandria in quoting this passage) : 
lix. 2, "Incotv Xpiorod, 8 ob éxarecev Huas ard oxdrovs eis his, 

1 Pet. 11. 9. 

Clement has also in common with 1 Peter two quotations. 

Clem. xxx. 2, @eds ydp, pyciv, trepyndavos dyriragcerat, Tarewots 
5¢ d8wor yapw, cf. 1 Pet. v. 53 Jas. iv. 6. Both have @eds, while 
the LXX. (Prov. ill, 34) has xvptos. 

Clem. xlix. 5, dyday xadvrre i00s dpapreay, so 1 Pet. iv. 8: 
here the LXX. (Prov. x. 12) has wavras 5€ rots wy prorecxotyras 
xadvmre: piAta, 


Testamenta XII, Patriarcharum. 


Mr. Sinker thinks that the date of this book is to be placed in 
a period ranging from late in the first century to the revolt of Bar 
Cochba. Professor Harnack (Chronologte, p. 569 sqq.) distinguishes 
between a Hebrew original and a Christian edition; the latter, he 
thinks, was known to Origen, and possibly but doubtfully to Irenaeus. 
The book offers certain similarities to 1 Peter which are deserv- 
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ing of notice, the words dyaforola, Jo. 18; dyaforoety, Benj. 53 
puacpos, Benj. 8: and certain phrases, Ne phe. 4, Kara TO TOAD atrov 
éXcos, cf. v Pet. i. 35 Jo. 19, duvos duwpos, cf. 1 Pet. 19; Gad 6, 
dyarare oly dAAnAous amr Kapdias, cf. 1 Pet. 1. 22; Benj. 8, dva: 
mwaverau év abr TO mvevpa Tov @eoi, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 143; Aser 4, ov Oér(a 
npepay ayabav wey (from Ps. xxxiil. 13°), cf. 1 Pet. ii. 10; and in 
Levi 4 there is mention of the Harrowing of Hell, rov ddou oKU- 
Aevopévou eri rg wdOer Tod inpiorov. 


Hlermas. 


The fastor was probably published about 140, and written at 
various times between 110 and that date; Harnack, Chronologie, 
pp. 266, 267. 

Vis. ui. 5, the account of the stones in the Tower may have 
been suggested by t the diBor Gavres of 1 Pet. ii. 5. 

Vis. iv. 3. 4, Gomep yap 1d xpvoiov Soxudlerar 5:4 rod mupds, 
cf. 1 Pet. i. 7. 

Sim. ix. 28. 5, tpeis 82 of xacyxovres Evexey Tod dvdparos Sofdlew 
édeirere rov @eov, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 15. 

Mand. viii. 10, in the list of Christian virtues, several Petrine 
words occur close together: iAdfevos, jovytos, adeAdorys, ayafo- 
moinots (= dyaborouia). 

Sim. ix. 16. 5. oro. of dwrdoroAot Kat ot bSdoxahor oi xnpugarres 
TO Ovopa TOU viov Tov @ecov, xouunGevres ev Svvdpet kai wiore: Tov viot Tod 
cod éxypugav Kal TOlS TpoKeKolmypevols, Kal avTol édwxay avrois THY 
oppayida tov Kypvyparos: these words are probably an expansion 
and explanation of 1 Pet. iv. 6; just before them comes the Petrine 
word {woroteiy, 


Polycarp. 

He died a martyr in 155. Eus. 4. £. iv. 14. 9, 6 yé rot TloAv- 
xaprros év TH SynAwheion xpos Pttrryoiovs abtov ypad7 pepopévy els 
Setpo, xéypyrai trict paprupiars dro THs Tlérpou mporepas ériaroA ns. 

In Polycarp we find not merely similarities, but actual quotations 
—i.3=1 Pet.i. 8; ii 1=1 Pet.i. 13, 21; ii. 2=1 Pet. ili. g; v. 3= 
1 Pet. il, 133 vi. 2=1 Pet. iv. 7; vill. r=1 Pet. 11. 24, 22; xX. 2= 
1 Pet. 11. 12. Polycarp does not name St. Peter; hence Professor 
Harnack thinks that though he knew the Epistle, he did not know 
it as Peter’s. St. Paul is mentioned four times, and twice quoted 
by name, xi. 2, 3; but there is a special reason for this, because St. 
Paul also had written to the Philippians, and Polycarp writes to 
remind them of the fact. Otherwise, though his epistle abounds in 
quotations, it 1s not his habit to name his authority. On this point 
see Dr. Chase’s article on Peter, Lirst Epistie, in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible, vol. ii. pp. 780, 781. 


‘ 
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fapias. 


He wrote between 130-140 or even later; Lightfvot. 
Eus. A.£. iii. 39. 17, x€xpyrat 8 abrés paprupiats ard THs Iwdvvow 
Mpotépas erioToAys Kai aro THs lérpov dpotus. 


Justin Martyr, 


His death has been placed as late as 163-165, but Dr. Hort 
(Journal of Philology, iii. 155, On the Date of Justin Martyr) sets it 
as early as 148. The later date is more probable. 

A pol. i. 61 we find the word dvayewav: Zrypho, 110, doruos, is 
used as an epithet of Christ ; it is so used in the New Testament only 
int Pet. i. 19; Trypho, 35, auwpos, of Christ (1 Pet. i. 19 or Heb. xi. 
14); Zrypho, 114, Tod dxpoywviaiov Aidou, of Christ Q Pet. iL. 6 or 
Isa. xxviil. 16); Ti rypho, 116, THs TUpWOEWS, AV Tupotow pas o re 
Sud Boros kai ot abrod tmyperat wavres. The word Tupwoes in this 
sense 1s peculiar to 1 Pet. iv. 12; shid., apyveparixoy 1d dAnOuwov 
yévos éopev apeis, Of. 1 Pet. ii. g; 7: ry pho, 119, mets SE ov povov, 
Aads adn Kai Aaos dyws éeopev, cf. 1 Pet. ii. 10 (but Justin is here 
referring to Isa. Ix. 12); Z7ypho, 138, the story o: Noah is com- 
mented upon in manner that seems to imply a knowledge of 1 Pet. 
ii. 18-21. Noah is a type of Baptism, the eight persons are 
dwelt upon, and we find close together dvayevvay, dvecwOy, de 
vdaros. 

Justin speaks also of the descent of our Lord into Hell, to preach 
the gospel to the dead (Zrypho, 72); but he appeals to an apocryphal 
quotation which he ascribes to Jeremiah. The same quotation is 
used by Irenaeus. 

It is probable, but not certain, that Justin knew 1 Peter. 


Melito of Sardis. 


His .4fo/ogv, the latest 0. his writings, is assigned by ancient 
authorities to the year 169 or 170. 

Apology (Otto, vol. 1x. p. 432), “haec cum didiceris, Antonine 
Caesar, et filii quoque tui tecum, trades tis haereditatem aeternam 
quae non perit”; cf. r Pet. 1.4. The authenticity of this Apo/oey, 
which exists only in Syriac, has been impugned. Bishop Westcott 
(Canon, p. 222) thinks that “though, if it be entire, it is not the 4po/ozy 
with which Eusebius was acquainted, the general character of the 
writing leads to the belief that it is a genuine book of Melito of 
Sardis.” But Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 522 sqq.) main- 
tains that the piece is of Syrian origin, and belongs to the beginning 
of the third century. 
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Theophilus of Antioch. 


He died probably 183-185 ; Lightfoot. 

Ad A utol, il. 34, meBopevor Sdypacw paraios ba wAdvys marpo- 
yours dorwvérou, cf. 1 Pet. 1. 18. 

Lbid., tméyecrBat dard tH GOeuirou eidwroAarpedas, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 3. 


Letter of the Churches of Vienna and Lugdunum. 


The date is 177. 

Eus. #7. Z. v. 2. 5, érameivowy davrovs td ri xparacay xelpa, 
cf. 1 Pet. v. 6. 

Ibid, v. 1. 32, we find the Petrine word dSeAdporys. 

Ibid. v. 2. 6, iva drorvixOeis 6 Onp, ots mporepoy wero KaTaTeTw- 
xévat, (avras ekeudor, cf. 1 Pet. v. 8. 


Acts of the Sallitan Martyrs. 


The date is 180. See Texts and Studies, vol. i. No. 2, ed. J. A. 
Robinson, p. 114, “ Donata dixit: Honorem Caesari quasi Caesari ; 
timorem autem Deo”; cf. 1 Pet. ii 17, rov @eov ofeicbe: rov 
BactXéa. tripaire. 


Irenaeus. 


Harvey thinks that he was born in 130; he died in his 86th 
year. This F ather is the first to quote 1 Peter by name; see iv. 9. + 
2; 16.5; Vv. 7. 

Earlier t than Trenaeus himself is the Presbyter “qui audierat ab 
his qui apostolos uiderant.” From him come the words, iv. 27. 2, 
“et propter hoc Dominum in ea quae sunt sub terra descendisse, 
euangelizantem et illis aduentum suum; remissione peccatorum 
exsistente his qui credunt in eum.” Irenaeus appeals to the same 
apocryphal quotation as Justin, ascribing it in one place (iii. 20. 4) 
to Isaiah, in another (iv. 22. 1) to Jeremiah. It may be suspected 
that this apocryphon is itself shaped on the words of 1 Pet. iv. 6, 


vexpois etyyyedio On. 
Tertullian. 


Born, 150-160 ; died, 220-240. 

Storpiace, xii, * Petrus quidem ad Ponticos, Quanta enim, inquit, -+ 
gloria est,” etc. ; ‘cf. 1 Pet. i. 20 sqq. 

Jbid., “et rursus; Dilecti ne epauescatis ustionem,” etc. ; cf. 
1 Pet. iv. 12 sqq. 

Adu. Judaeos, x., ‘Christus, qui dolum de ore suo locutus non 
est”; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 22. 
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Adu. Marcionem, iv. 13, “sed et cur Petrum?... An quia et 
petra et lapis Christus? Siquidem et legimus positum eum in 
lapidem offendiculi et in petram scandali”; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 8. This 
reference Bishop Westcott considers very doubtful. The same 
phrase is found also Rom. ix. 33, but it is used by Tertullian to 
explain the name Peter, and is therefore probably taken from the 
Petrine Epistle. 

De Oratione, xv., “de modestia quidem cultus et ornatus aperta 
praescriptio est etiam Petri, cohibentis eodem ore, quia eodem et 
spiritu quo Paulus, et uestium gloriam et auri superbiam et crinium 
lenoniam operositatem ; cf. 1 Pet. 111. 3; 1 Tim. il. 9. 

Bishop Westcott (Canon, p. 263, note 3) thinks that both the 
Scorpiace and the aduersus Judacos are “more or less open to sus- 
picion.” But Jerome mentions the Scorpiacum (ad Vigil. viii.) as a 
work of Tertullian’s, and quotes the 4d. /udaeos (Com. in Dan. ix. 
24; v. 691, Vall). See Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, 
p. 681. 


Epistula ad Diognetum., 


Harnack thinks that for the present the Epistle must be assigned 
to the end of the second or beginning of the third century (Chrono- 
logic, p. 515). 

Ad Diogn. ix., rov Sixavov trép trav ddixwv, cf. 1 Pet. iii. 18. 

Itid., ras dpaprias xaAvwat, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 9 (?). 


Clement of Alexandria, 


Died about 213, probably. 

Clement quotes very freely from every chapter of the Epistle ; 
it is needless to set out the references. He commented on 1 Peter 
in his Aypotyposes, and a Latin version or abstract of the Com- 
mentary is extant. See the text in Zahn’s Forschungen, iii. p. 79 sqq., 
and Zahn’s remarks, p. 133 sqq. 


The First Epistle of Peter was known to several of the Gnostic 
writers. 


Basilides. 


Zahn (Kanongesch. i. p. 763) dates his commentary on the Gospels 
120-125 ; Professor Harnack, soon after 133 (Chronologie, p. 291); 
Basilides professed to be a pupil of Glaucias, “the interpreter of 
Peter” (Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 17. 106). 

Clem. Strom. iv. 12. 81, va pH xarddixot dri xaxots SuoAoyoupévots 
mrdQwor, pnde AowWopovperoe ds & potyos 7 5 hovevs, AX’ ére Xpurriavot 
mwepuxores, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 15, 16. 


TESTIMONIA VETERUM 3 


The Valentinians. 


Clem. Excerpta ex Theod. 12, eis & érbupotow of dyyeAo. rapar 
xiyat, o Ilérpos pyoiv (the same passage is quoted again in 86), 
cf. 1 Pet. 1. 12. 

Lbid. 12, kata Tov dréotoXov Tipiy Kai dudpyp cai dowAw aipars 
d&urpwbnper, cf. 1 Pet. 1. 18, 19. 

Lbid. 41, Store mpd xaraBodrAgRs xéopov elxérws Adyeras 4 exxAnola 
éxdeXexGar, cf. 1 Pet. 1. 20 (?). 


The Marcosians. 


Irenaeus, i. 18. 3, xal ray ris xiBwrov 8 olxovoplay ev Te xata- 
xAvo pe, év 7) oxTa@ avOpwrot SuerwPnoay pavepwrard pact Tv cwrypLoy 
oySoada pyview. Bishop Westcott thinks that these words have a 
marked similarity to 1 Pet. iil. 20. The correspondence becomes 
more striking if we compare Justin, 77ypho, 138 (referred to above), 
and if we add 


Marcion, 
Theod. Haer. Fad. i. 24 (cf. Irenaeus, i. 27. 3), oBros Tov pay 


Kaw xat rovs Zodopuiras Kai rovs dvoceBels dzravras cwrnplas éedycev 
drodeAauxévat rporeAyAvOdras év To Gdn TO Twrape Xptot@ xai cis rHv 
Bacireav dvadnpOyvaz. Marcion goes on to say that Abel, Enoch, 
Noah, the Patriarchs, prophets, and just were not saved, because 
they refused to come to Christ. Marcion did not accept, and is 
here giving one of the reasons why he did not accept, 1 Peter. Just 
Noah was not saved, because our Lord said, “I came not to call 
the just.” 


The First Epistle of Peter is found in the Syriac Peshito, and in 
the Egyptian, Aethiopic, Armenian, and Arabic versions. See West- 
cott and Hort, Introduction, p. 84 sqq.; Gregory, Prolegomena, 
pp. 814-929. 

There is, however, an ancient Syriac tradition represented by the 
Doctrine of Addai and the Homilies of Aphraates, which ignores the 
Catholic Epistles altogether; see Dr. Sanday’s article in Studia 
Biblica, vol. iii. p. 245 sqq. 

It existed also in the Vetus Latina, though only fragments are 
now extant, 1 Pet. i. 1-12 in s (Gregory, p. 966); 1 Pet. i. 8-19, 
ii. 20-iii. 7, iv. 10 to end in g (Gregory, pp. 967, 968). But Westcott 
and Hort (p. 83) consider that g exhibits “a later (? Italian) text,” 
and that “the palimpsest fragments of 1 Peter accompanying s of 
the Acts are apparently Vulgate only.” 

The First Epistle of Peter is found in all the catalogues of the 
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New Testament given by Bishop Westcott in Appendix D of his 
Canon, and also in the Cheltenham List (see Dr. Sanday, Studia 
Biblica, vol. i. p. 217). No one of these catalogues is older in its 
present shape than the fourth century. 

+ On the other hand, it is not to be found in the Afuratorianum, 
which probably belongs to the end of the second century (see Light- 
foot, Clement of Rome, ii. p. 405 sqq.; Westcott, Canon, p. 521; 
Geschichte der altch, Litteratur, p. 646). 

The Muratorianum is mutilated both at the beginning (where 
the notice of Matthew and Mark has perished) and at the end. It 
treats in succession of the Gospels of Luke and John, the Johannine 
Epistles, Acts, Pauline Epistles, Gnostic forgeries, Jude, two 
Epistles of John, Wisdom, the Apocalypse of John, the Apocalypse of 
Peter, Hermas, other Gnostic and Montanist vd@a. In the existing 
text there is no mention of Hebrews, 1 and 2 Peter, James, 3 John. 

There is at least one lacuna in the text. The notice of Acts 
ends with the words stcufe ef semote passtoné petri eutdenter declarat. 
sed profectioné pault ab urbes ad spania proficescentis, ‘‘ The passion 
of Peter” may refer to John xxi. 18, 19, or to 2 Pet. i. 14; the 
journey of Paul to Spain is mentioned only in Rom. xv. 24. It is 
clear that some words, we cannot guess how many, have dropped 
out here. 

Again, the three Catholic Epistles are introduced in a very 
peculiar way, in the midst of a list of vo6a and dvrAleyopevo. After 
speaking of Marcionite documents, which are to be rejected, be- 
cause ‘‘gall must not be mingled with honey,” the text proceeds : 
epistola sane tude et suferscrictio tohannis duas tn catholica habentur. 
The apologetic save, “it is true that,” seems to imply, what we 
gather from the genera: run of the passage, that the three Epistles 
named here had all been challenged. The Epistles of John had 
already been mentioned immediately after the Gospel, but it is not 
stated there how many they were. Now, if for the corrupt sufer- 
strictio we take Dr. Westcott’s emendation superscripti, “of the 
before-named John,” it may very well be the case that the A/ura- 
forianum \s here defending 2 and 3 John and Jude. It is possible, 
however, though less probable, that the right reading is superscriplae ; 
and if so, only two Johannine Epistles are recognised. 

It seems highly improbable that 1 Peter should have been passed 
over in silence by one who accepted the Apocalypse of Peter. Two 
explanations may be hazarded—(1) the Petrine Epistle, or indeed 
Epistles, may have been noticed after the Gospel of St. Mark, as 
those of St. John are after the Gospel of St. John; or (2) the 
Catholic Epistles may have been placed after Acts; this is a 
position which they frequently occupy. The words sicule ef semote, 
etc., “as also (Scripture ?) expressly mentions in separate places, in 
passages which do not come quite where we should expect them, 
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the passion of Peter and Paul’s journey to Spain,” seem to imply 
that other information about the apostles not to be found in Acts 
has just been given. Such might very well be the connexion of 
James with the Diaspora and of Peter with Asia Minor. The 
author of the Fragment, whoever he was, may have regarded James, 
1 and possibly 2 Peter, 1 John as undisputed, and have recurred to 
Jude, 2 and 3 John in his list of spurious or doubtful works, 
because he knew that some authorities viewed them with suspicion. 

But conjecture more or less plausible is all that we can attain to 
on this point. 

Some of the TZestimonia adduced in this section may be 
challenged, but the chain as a whole is strong, and the evidence of 
Clement of Rome is very remarkable. 


§ 4. THE RELATION OF THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER 
TO THE REST OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The facts collected in the foregoing section prove that the First 
Epistle of Peter was regarded as canonical from the time when 
“canonical” first began to have a meaning. They may be held to 
show that the Epistle is older than that of Clement of Rome, 
probably older than that of Barnabas. We now proceed to inquire 
to what books of the New Testament 1 Peter bears any resem- 
blance, and what is the extent and nature of the resemblance ; 
whether, in so far as it exists, it is such as may be accounted for by 
the general similarity of all Christian writers, or whether it goes 
beyond this, and can only be explained by actual documentary 
use. We must bear in mind that the actual words of 1 Peter 
may very probably be the creation not of the apostle, but of his 
interpreter. 

There can be little doubt that St. Peter had read several of 
St. Paul’s Epistles. In the Second Epistle (iii. 16) he tells us so; 
and even if the Second Epistle is regarded as a forgery, it lies in 
the nature of things that each apostle would desire to know what 
the other was doing, and would take pains to keep himself informed. 
But what we want to ascertain is whether there is anything like 
positive proof that St. Peter had any of the Pauline writings, or 
indeed any book of the New Testament, in his mind as he wrote or 
dictated ; whether his words, ideas, beliefs were in any degree 
shaped or given to him by anybody else. 

It should hardly be necessary to guard the reader against the 
presupposition that St. Paul invented either the doctrines or the 
terminology of the Church. In certain directions he modified both. 
But there is no reason why we should not here apply the common- 
sense rule, that what is peculiar to a writer belongs to himself, and 
what is not is the property of the society of which he is a member. 
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Only, if we are to use this rule with profit, we must look more 
narrowly into differences between the sacred writers than theologians 
are generally willing to do. 

With what books, then, in the New Testament does St. Peter 
display an acquaintance in his First Epistle? The extraordinary 
variety of the answers to this question shows the uncertainty of the 
ground. Early in the century Daniel Schulze maintained that the 
Petrine Epistle was little more than a cento of reminiscences of the 
Epistles of St. Paul; and in recent times Holtzmann and Jiilicher 
think it can be proved that our author was acquainted with nearly 
the whole of the New Testament. On the other hand, Rauch, 
Jachmann, B. Brickner regard Peter as wholly independent. Be 
tween these extreme views lie others of a more moderate character. 
Von Soden finds a definite literary connexion between 1 Peter, 
Romans, Galatians, 1 Timothy, and Titus. Bishop Lightfoot 
(Clement, ii. p. 499) judged that “with two Epistles of St. Paul 
more especially the writer shows a familiar acquaintance—the 
Epistle to the Romans and the Epistle to the Ephesians.” Dr. 
Hort entertained the same view. Sieffert even maintained the 
amazing proposition that Ephesians and 1 Peter were written by 
the same hand. The elder and younger Weiss, with Kuhl, admit a 
connexion between 1 Peter, Romans, and Ephesians, but assign 
the priority to 1 Peter. 

We will take the Pauline Epistles first and begin with Ephesians. 
The parallelisms most commonly cited are the following : 

Eph. i. 1-3=1 Pet. 1. 1-3. There is no special similarity in the 
Address. In both there follows a benediction of Hebrew type. 
This appears to have been a common form in the letters of devout 
Jews. See the letter of Suron (Hiram), king of Tyre, given by the 
historian Eupolemus of Alexandria (in Eus. Praep. Euang. ix. 34); 
Sovpwv YodrAopwve Bacrret peydAw yxuipev. Evdoyytos 6 @eds, os rev 
avpavoy Kat THY yay exticer. On the form of the Petrine Address, 
see note. 

Eph. i. 4=1 Pet. i. 20, mpd xataBoAjs Koopov. The phrase is 
«ulte common ; found in the Synoptists, Hebrews, and the Assump- 
tion of Moses. 

Eph. 1. 14, eis droAutpwow THs wepuromjoews=1 Pet. ii. 9, Aaos 
als wepirroinow (from Mal. iii. 17). 

Eph. i. 14, eis éravoy ris ddéns atrov=1 Pet. i. 7, e's éracvov Kat 
dofar. 

Eph. i. 21, xat xadioas ey Sefua abrov év trois érovpavios trepdvw 
waons apyns Kat éfovotas kai Suvdpews Kai Kuypiorytus = 1 Pet. iii. 22, 
"Incot Xpiotot, ds eorw ey Sefia rov @eod, zropevbeis eis ovpavdv, tro- 
tTayévtwy atte ayyéAwy Kat éfovoiwy xat duvdyewv. Here we have a 
temarkable similarity, yet it may be based upon a common formula 
attached to the common doctrine of the Session at the Right Hand. 
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The names of angels are found elsewhere; see note, and add 
Test. XII. Patr., Levi, 3, Opdvor, é€ovatat. 

Eph. it. 21, 22=1 Pet. 11. 5, the brotherhood form a spiritual 
temple ; the same thought is expressed in quite different terms. 

Eph. v. 22-24=1 Pet. mi. 1-6. Instructions to Wives. One 
phrase, ai yuvatkes rots idiots dvdpdow as TH kupiw = yuvoikes Uroraccd- 
pevar Tors idiots dyvdpaccy, is nearly identical, but the treatment of the 
subject is altogether different. Paul is mystical; the husband is 
the head of the wife as Christ is the head of the Church; Peter is 
very simple and practical. 

Eph. v. 25-33 =1 Pet. ii. 7. Instructions to Husbands. Here, 
again, the treatment is wholly different. In Ephesians marriage is 
a type of the union between Christ and the Church. Peter bids 
the husband honour the wife as the weaker vessel, because she is 
fellow-heir of the grace of life. 

Eph. vi. 1-4. Instructions to Children. Not in Peter. 

Eph. vi. 5-9. Instructions to Slaves and Masters=1 Pet. ii. 
18-25. Instructions to Slaves alone. Quite different in detail. 

Similar addresses to the members of families may very well 
have been a commonplace. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians abounds in strong words and 
striking thoughts of which there is no trace in 1 Peter—e.g. vioOecia, 
adects, prornpioy, dvaxeparatwoacGat, appaBuv, oixovopia, rAjnpwpa, 
apopyrat (of Christian prophets), poo opa, réxva pice dpyjs, téxva 
dwros, tavordia. Some of these must have been found in 1 Peter, 
if the writer was familiar with Ephesians. Not one of the re- 
semblances cited above turns upon a phrase of any significance, 
except the Benediction of God ; if this is struck off the list, very 
little remains. 

Dr. Hort says that “the connexion (between 1 Peter and 
Ephesians) though very close does not lie on the surface. It is 
shown more by identities of thought, and similarity in the structure 
of the two Epistles as wholes, than by identities of phrase.” But 
others will fail to detect these subtle affinities. Indeed the two 
Epistles may seem to illustrate two wholly different types of mind, 
that of the mystic and that of the simple pastor. 

The majority of critics regard the two Epistles as connected, 
and many believe that Ephesians is the later of the two. Von 
Soden decides that it is possible, but not certain, that the one author 
had seen the work of the other. But a doubt may be expressed 
whether the evidence carries us even so far as this. 

As regards Romans, the passages generally cited are as follows: 

Rom. iv. 24, 5¢° yas, ofs péAAe AoyiLerGat, rots micrevovow ért 
rov éyeipayta ‘Incotv tov Kuptov joy éx vexpov =1 Pet. i. 21, 80 ipas 
tous dt avrov murrous eis Medv Tov éyetpayta airov éx vexpwv. Here the 
specially Pauline word Aocyifecfac is not in Peter; the phrase 
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between Rom. ix. 33 and 1 Pet. ii. 6, 7. Here we find a peculiar 
combination of quotations from the Old Testament which can hardly 
have been made independently by two different writers. For the sake 
of clearness the text may be broken up into its component clauses. 

Rom. ix. 33, xaOws yéypamrat. 

(i.) ob réOnpe ev Scwv, Isa. xxviii. 162, 

(ii.) AiOov rporxdppatos Kai wrétpav cxavddAov, Isa. viii. 14. 

(iii.) xat 6 muorevwv ex aire ov xarawyuOynoerat, Isa. xxviii. 163, 

1 Pet. ii. 6, 7, Score wepi€yer €v ypady. 

(i. itl.) Bod riPype év Zcwv ALGov dxpoywviatov, exAexrdv, E&yripov 
cai 6 muorevuv er aire ov py xatacyxuvOy, Isa. xxviii. 162 0. 

bptv ovv H TYLH TOS MrTEvovTew: amiorovet 5é 

(iv.) AdBos Sv dredoxipacay of oixodopodrres, otros eyeryby als 
xeparyy ywrias, Ps. cxvil. (Cxviil.) 22. 

(ii.) «at AGos mpooKdpuparos Kat wérpa oxavddXov, Isa. viii. 14. 

In (i.) there is a remarkable departure from the original. The 
LXX. has sod éyw éuBardAw eis ra OepéAca Susv, which is a fair trans- 
lation of the Hebrew (Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation, R.V.). 
In both writers this has been altered, in Peter we might suppose 
because the AiMos dxpoywviatos is regarded as the “head of the 
comer,” in Romans because the stone is immediately spoken of as 
Aidos mpooxopparos, a loose stone which could not be a foundation. 

In (11.), again, both writers abandon the text of the LXX., which 
has xai oby ws AGov mpooxdppare cvvavtycerOe, ode ws Térpas 
atopar. ‘The LXX. translators shrank from the plain sense, and 
boldly substituted a loose paraphrase containing a negative which 
inverts Isaiah’s drift” (Hort). Theodotion and Symmachus have 
eis AGov mrpooxopparos xai eis mérpav mrdparos: Aquila, eis A(ov 
mMpooKomparos Kai eis orepeov oxavddAov (Field, Hexapf/a). Both 
St. Peter and St. Paul here represent the Hebrew original, but it is 
not necessary to suppose that either invented the phrase Acos xpoo- 
Kopparos Kai wétpa oxavdddov. Von Soden thinks it probable that 
both writers used a Greek Bible, the text of which differed from 
that of the LXX (see Swete, Jatrod. to O.T. in Greek, pp. 47, 
403). 

But how are we to explain the peculiar combination of passages 
which, as most critics have felt, can hardly be independent? Kuhl 
argues positively that St. Paul has borrowed from St. Peter, because 
(1) the words murrevwy x.t.A. belong to the ‘chief corner stone elect 
precious ” with which they are rightly connected in 1 Peter, while 
their connexion with A6os mpocxépparos in Romans is so harsh 
that St. Paul could hardly have written as he does unless he had 
somewhere seen the two passages of Isaiah brought into juxta- 
position ; (2) the whole run of the passage in 1 Peter is easier 
and more natural. Peter begins (1. 4) by an allusion to Ps. cxviii 
and Isa. xxviii, and proceeds in his habitual fashion to develop 
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the allusion by quoting the two passages, and adding to them 
Isa. viii. One word suggests another—AiOos évripos, morevwy, 
Ty, amirroures, amredoxtpacay, Aos mpooxduparos. St. Peter, it 
may be added, elsewhere (Acts iv. 11) makes use of Ps. cxviit., but 
St. Paul nowhere does so. There is some force in this argument 
of Kuhl’s, though Dr. Hort dismisses it as a paradox. Yet the 
facts admit of a different explanation. Volkmar (die alttestamentl. 
Citate bet Paulus, p. 41) thinks that the early Christians may have 
possessed anthologies of Messianic prophecies, and it is noticeable 
that in Lk. xx. 17 the quotation from Ps. cxvi. is followed by 
words (7as 6 weowv én’ éxeivov rov Aifov) which may be, or may 
have been thought to be, an allusion to Isa. viii. 14. It is possible, 
therefore, that St. Peter and St. Paul may both have drawn from a 
common source (see Swete, pp. 394, 397): 

In the case of Romans as in that of Ephesians the resemblances 
to 1 Peter are quite superficial, attaching only to current common- 
places. As Ephesians is the most mystic, so Romans is the most 
scholastic of the Pauline Epistles ; but not one of its salient features 
in words, in imagery, in argument reappears in 1 Peter. Ifthe author 
of the latter Epistle was really familiar with the great Apo/ogia of St. 
Paul, it is most singular that he should never draw any distinction 
between Grace and Works, Spirit and Letter, Law and Promise ; that 
he should omit the figure of the One Body in passages which were, 
as some think, actually before his eyes; that he should never touch 
upon the rejection of Israel, or that he should speak of pre- 
destination as he does (ii. 8) without a hint that any difficulty on 
that subject had ever been suggested to him. In truth, the two 
Epistles are as different as they can be, except that they have a few 
not very remarkable phrases, and a couple of obvious practical 
topics in common. It may be argued with some force that this 
peculiar combination of agreement in the commonplace, and dis- 
agreement in the remarkable, tends to prove the originality of St. 
Peter. St. Paul might very easily have borrowed any of the phrases 
quoted above. But if St. Peter was the borrower, it is surely a very 
curious fact that he should carefully have avoided every one of that 
large family of words, images, and ideas that St. Paul delights in. 
We can, however, sufficiently explain the phenomena of the case 
by supposing that the draughtsman of 1 Peter was one who had 
often heard St. Paul preach. Or, again, all the resemblances may 
very well be covered by what we may call the pulpit formule of 
the time. 

As regards Galatians, Von Soden rests his judgment on Gal. 
iii, 23, iv. 7=1 Pet. i. 4 sqq.; Gal. v. 13=1 Pet. it. 16; Gal. iv. 
24=1 Pet. ili. 16. None of these points seems serious. But, 
if a writer calling himself Peter had read Galatians, it 1s hard to 
believe that he would not have made some distinct allusion to the 
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second chapter of that Epistle. The fact that no such allusion is 
to be found in 1 Peter may be regarded as a strong indirect 
argument in favour of its authenticity. If the author wrote before 
the publication of Galatians, his silence is natural; but, if he wrote 
after that date, he must have possessed great strength of mind or 
great dignity of position. 

The Epistles to Timothy present little that is germane to our 
present purpose, but the relation between Titus and 1 Peter 
deserves closer consideration. | 

In the Address we find the word “elect” (Tit. 1. r= 1 Pet. i. 1), 
The readers are “a peculiar people” (Aads zeptovoros, Tit. ii, 14 = 
Aads cis weprroinowy, 1 Pet. ii. 9), who are saved by the washing of 
regeneration (Aotrpov wadcyyevecias, Tit. til. 5 = dvayevvay, 1 Pet. i. 3; 
owe: Barricpa, 1 Pet. ill. 21). They are heirs according to hope 
of eternal life (Tit. iii, 7=1 Pet. ii 7, L 3, 4), and throughout 
this Pastoral Epistle hope is brought to the front as in 1 Peter and 
Hebrews (i. 2, ii. 13). The readers are redeemed (Avurpotc@ar, 
Tit. 11. 14, here only is the verb used by St. Paul, =1 Pet. i. 18). 
They are to deny worldly lusts (Tit. i, 12=1 Pet. it. 11), and 
emphasis is laid on the necessity of good works (Tit. 1. 16, 
iii, 1, 8, 14) and sound doctrine (Tit. i. 9, ii. 1). Titus is “mine 
own child,” yvyotov réxvoy (Tit. i. s as Mark is Peter’s vids. The 
authority of the Elder is rated very high, and Elder is here an 
official title, though Bishop may be used as an alternative designa- 
tion (Tit. &£ 5, 7). St. Paul still maintains his own doctrinal 
position (Tit. iii. 5), and is still vexed by those of the circumcision 
(Tit. 1. 10). 

In Titus we also find another edition of the family duties (old 
men and women, wives, young men, servants), and the special 
phrases trroracccpevat trois dios avdpdow—dpyais, eovatas trordc- 
cegOar: but these commonplaces occur also in Romans and 
Ephesians. 

Upon the whole, the resemblance between Titus and 1 Peter 
lies not in mere words, as is the case in regard to the other Pauline 
Epistles, but in ideas; and these ideas seem to imply a certain 
change in St. Paul’s mental attitude towards discipline and ordi- 
nances. But in this St. Paul was drawing perceptibly nearer to a 
type of Church life older and stronger than that depicted in his 
Epistles of the first and second groups—in other words, he was 
approximating to the Petrine view, and the inference that 1 Peter is 
older than the Pastoral Epistles has much to recommend it. 

The affinity between 1 Peter and Hebrews is of a more intimate 
kind. Let us take the facts as they are given by Von Soden with 
some slight modification. The two documents employ in common a 
considerable number of words and phrases not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament, or not in the same sense and connexion, eg. 
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dyrirvros, maperidnpos, yeverOa, olxos (of the Church), Adyos fay, 
evAoyiav KAnpovopety, mounyv (of Christ; but so also in John x.), 
dvadépe (of sacrifice ; so also Jas. ii. 21). Other resemblances of 
diction are to be found: e.g. the Doxology (1 Pet. iv. 11 = Heb. xiii. 
21); the final prayer (1 Pet. v. ro=Heb. xiii. 21); elpqvyv dtdxew 
(1 Pet. ii, 11= Heb. xii. 14); the reproach of Christ (1 Pet. iv. 
14= Heb. xi. 26, xiii, 13); é@ €oxdrov ray qpepov OF Tay xpovuy 
(1 Pet. i. 20= Heb. i. 2). There is an affinity between the terms 
used of the work of Redemption, dywpos of Christ (1 Pet. i 19 = 
Heb. ix. 14); dag (1 Pet. iii, 18=Heb. ix. 28); the phrases 
dvadépey apaprias (1 Pet. ii. 24 = Heb. ix. 28) and pavriopos (1 Pet. 
1. 2=Heb. xit. 24), Faith is nearly identified with éAzis, and 
the object of Faith is the invisible (x Pet. i 8=Heb. xi 1). It 
is the habit of both writers to clothe their admonitions in Old 
Testament words, to use Old Testament personages as examples, 
and transfer Old Testament predicates to the Christian Church. 
Patience under suffering 1s enforced by the example of our Lord 
(1 Pet. ii, 21-23, iii, 17, 18 = Heb. xii. 1-3). Both Epistles describe 
themselves as short exhortations (1 Pet. v. 12 = Heb. xii. 22); both 
authors are bracing their readers to endure persecution which is 
impending, and is a sign of the end (1 Pet. iv. 7, 17-19 = Heb. x. 
37). 
Von Soden himself considers that these resemblances are 
sufficiently accounted for by the supposition that the authors 
were contemporaries, and breathed the same spiritual atmosphere. 
The affinities, however, are very close, and the two Epistles may 
be said to belong to the same school of thought, which ts neither 
Johannine nor Pauline; on the great question of the relation of 
the Law to the Gospel they seem to be in complete accord. Their 
resemblances should be borne in mind when we come to compare 
the Petrine and Pauline theologies. 

The points of contact between 1 Peter and the Apocalypse are 
that Christians are called SotAo: @eot (1 Pet. ii. 16 = Apoc. i. 1), and 
priests (1 Pet. ii, g=Apoc. i. 6, v. 10); that Christ is Shepherd 
(1 Pet. ii. 25, v. 4=Apoc. vii. 17), and Lamb (1 Pet.i. 19, dpvds= 
Apoc. v. 6, dpviov). There is a doxology to Christ (1 Pet. iv. 11 = 
Apoc. i. 6); Rome is called Babylon (1 Pet. v. 13=Apoc. xiv. 8 
and five other passages). There is a certain similarity between 
orépavos Tis Sdfys (1 Pet. v. 4) and orépavos ris Cwigs (Apoc. ii. 10), 
and the metaphor of gold tried in the fire is employed in both (1 Pet. 
i. 7= Apoc. li. 18). For our purpose the most important of these 
points is the use of Babylon for Rome. There is a certain affinity 
between the minds of the two authors; the imagination of both is 
concrete not abstract, and it was not without some fitness that an 
Apocalypse was composed in the name of Peter. But there is nothing 
to show that the one book was known to the author of the other. 
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But there can be little doubt that a positive literary connexion 
exists between James and 1: Peter. The student may compare 
especially 1 Pet. 1. 1=Jas. i. x (the Diaspora); 1 Pet. i. 6, 7= 
Jas. i. 2, 3 (Soxipsov); 1 Pet. i. 23-11. 2=Jas. 1. 10, 11, 18-22; 
1 Pet. v. 5-9 = Jas. iv. 6, 7, ro. The general opinion is that the 
one writer was acquainted with the work of the other; and Von 
Soden agrees with Grimm, Holtzmann, Briickner, Weiss, Usteri, 
that St. James was the borrower. Intrinsic probability is in favour 
of this view. We can sometimes explain St. Peters phrases by 
showing how he came to form them (see notes on 8oxijrov and on 
dyarn Kadvrre wAOos adyapriay: this last instance seems very 
strong), while the corresponding phrase in the Epistle of St. James 
seems to have been picked up ready made. Dr. Hort, however, 
is of opinion that the Epistle of St. James was used by St. Peter ; 
and the same view is held by Dr. Mayor (article on Zpistle of James 
in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible). 

Von Soden thinks that in 1 Peter we cannot fail to observe a 
large number of allusions to the Gospels in some pre-canonical 
shape. This 1s a point of great importance, for it may be main- 
tained that St. Peter stands appreciably nearer to the Synoptical 
Gospels than any other apostolical writer. 

The use of the leading facts in our Lord’s history is much the 
same as we find elsewhere. Here we have Father, Son, and Spirit ; 
the Passion, Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension; the Second 
Advent; the sacrament of Baptism. A peculiar feature of the 
Epistle is the Preaching of Christ in Hades, to which we have an 
allusion in Matt. xxvii. 51-53. But besides these, there are a 
number of phrases which may well be regarded as reminiscences 
of the Gospel story. We may take as the general standard of 
reference the Gospel of St. Luke, to which 1 Peter shows upon 
the whole the nearest resemblance—1 Pet. 1. 1o= Luke x. 24, 25; 
1 Pet. i. r1, 21 = Luke xxiv. 26; 1 Pet. i. 13 = Luke xii. 35; 1 Pet. 
i. 17=Luke xi. 2; 1 Pet. 1. 23 = Luke viii. 12; 1 Pet. 11. 7 = Luke 
xx. 17, 18; 1 Pet. iii. g= Luke vi. 28; 1 Pet. iv. 1o= Luke xii. 42; 
1 Pet. ii. 12 = Matt. v. 16; 1 Pet. ili. 14= Matt. v. 10. We may 
add certain points of resemblance between 1 Peter and the Gospel 
of St. John—1 Pet. i. 3=John ii. 3; 1 Pet. i. 23=John 1. 13; 
1 Pet. i. 19=John i. 29; 1 Pet. ii. 25=John x. 11; 1 Pet. v. 2= 
John xxi. 16. Any single one of these allusions may be disputed, 
but much will remain. Von Soden remarks that we do not find in 
1 Peter certain ideas or phrases which are familiar in the Synoptical 
Gospels, especially Kingdom of God and Son of Man. We have 
an allusion to the kingdom in the BaciAcoyv iepdrevua of 11. 9, and 
our Lord never appears to have been called Son of Man except by 
St. Stephen. 

Our Epistle has certain words in common with Acts—aporxia, 
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Wpoyvwcis, exTevys, exrevas, kaxovv, eviLew (to astonish), Xpurriavds, 
dyaddav (in Gospels and Apoc.), dyvoa (in Eph.), dOéutros, dvds 
(in John’s Gospel), dreActv, diacwfev (in Matt. and Luke), iyepay 
(in Gospels), xaraxuptevev (in Matt. and Mark), weptéxew (of the 
contents of a document), ovyrpéxew (in Mark), doveds (in Matt. and 
Apoc.). . 

A few other parallelisms may be noted; we may divide them 
into phrases connected in Acts—(i.) with St. Peter, (ii.) with St. Paul. 

(i.) Petrine. God is no respecter of persons, 1 Pet. i. 17= 
Acts x. 34; the soul is purified through faith, 1 Pet. i. 22 =Acts 
xv. 9; Ps. cxvill. quoted, 1 Pet. 11. 4=Acts iv. 11; the Christian 
rejoices in shame, 1 Pet. iv. 13, 16=Acts v. 41; the qualification 
of an apostle is that he is a “witness,” 1 Pet. v. 1 = Acts i. 8, 22, 
Vv. 32, X. 39. (ii.) Pauline. Heathenism its ignorance, 1 Pet. i. 14 
= Acts xvii. 30; God has called the Christian out of darkness into 
light, t Pet. it, g=Acts xxvi. 18; feed the flock, 1 Pet. v. 2= 
Acts xx. 28 (or John xxi. 15). 

The evidence of style, vocabulary, phraseology does not appear 
to afford any conclusive evidence of either the absolute or relative 
date of 1 Peter. It has been dated after Ephesians, or after 62 ; 
between Ephesians and Romans, between 62 and 58; or before 
Romans. For each of these opinions plausible grounds may be 
alleged. Such uncertainty attaches from the nature of things to all 
arguments drawn from language or ideas, unless the marks of 
derivation are strong and clear. In the present case, if it be 
granted that there is a connexion, direct or indirect, between 
Romans and 1 Peter, we cannot cut the knot by the round asser- 
tion that St. Paul could not have borrowed from St. Peter. On 
the contrary, the supposition in itself is probable enough. We 
must therefore look round and consider what other means we have 
at our disposal for fixing the relative dates of the documents in 
question. | 
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The date of our Epistle will depend in part on the exact signi- 
ficance of those allusions to the sufferings of Christians in which 
it abounds. It will therefore be necessary to survey the history of 
persecution during the period in question ; and we cannot well stop 
short of the Rescript of Trajan, for it has been held that the 
language of the Epistle is such as could not have been employed 
till after the issue of the famous directions to Pliny. We may 
take in order the state of things depicted in Acts, in the Epistles, 
in the Apocalypse, and in profane history. After this review, it 
will be possible, perhaps, to attach a definite value to the phrase- 
ology of St. Peter. 
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In the Book of Acts the treatment of the rising Church within 
the limits of Judaea proper depends mainly on the attitude of the 
Sanhedrin, though the reign of Herod Agrippa I. comes in as an 
interlude. Even under Roman rule the Sanhedrin, the Court of 
the Seventy-one, enjoyed very considerable power. Theoretically, 
its authority did not exist outside of the eleven toparchies which 
made up Judaea proper; Galilee and Samaria were exempt from its 
jurisdiction ; but wherever a synagogue of Jews was to be found, 
its orders were executed so far as the secular authorities would 
sanction or connive. Within Judaea the Sanhedrin could order 
arrests (Matt. xxvi. 47; Mark xiv. 43; Acts iv. 3, v. 17, 18), and 
could finally dispose of any case which did not involve the death 
penalty (Acts iv. 5-23, v. 21-40). It could even pronounce sen- 
tence of death, though all judgments of this nature were invalid 
until ratified by the procurator (John xviii. 31). The procurator 
was not compelled to guide himself by the Jewish law, but he was 
at liberty to take this course, and often did so. Indeed, in one 
most remarkable case, the Roman governor appears to have had no 
option. If any one, who was not a Jew, intruded into the inner 
court of the temple, he was put to death, and even the privilege 
of Roman citizenship did not save the offender from his doom 
(see Schiirer, Zhe Jewish People in the Time of Christ, English 
trans. 11. 1. 184 sqq.). 

Thus in the Book of Acts we find the Sanhedrin arresting, 
imprisoning, flogging, and menacing the apostles. Shortly after- 
wards the rapid increase in the number of the brethren led to the 
stoning of St. Stephen. It is most likely that this bloody deed was 
in excess of jurisdiction ; still it was the act of the Sanhedrin; its 
method was in strict accordance with Jewish law; and it shows at 
least what extravagances might be and were tolerated by the Roman 
government. The death of St. Stephen was followed by a short 
reign of terror. Pushed on probably by the fiery energy of Saul, 
the Sanhedrin ordered domiciliary visitation. Many were cast 
into prison, and many fled from Jerusalem. At the same time 
it seems to have been possible for Peter and John to remain 
unharmed in the sacred city. But Saul even went so far as to 
set out for Damascus, armed with a warrant, which he had per- 
suaded the high priest to grant, empowering him to arrest 
Christians, man or woman, and bring them away in chains to 
Jerusalem for trial. Such a warrant would, of course, need endorse- 
ment, but Saul does not appear to have felt the slightest doubt 
that he would obtain the exeguatur of the civil authority. Who 
this was is not quite certain; but Aretas, who within three years 
was sO anxious to apprehend Saul himself on the same charge of 
Christianity, was possibly already master of the city. 

That Saul was the prime mover and instigator of this violent 
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measure appears from the fact that from the moment of his con- 
version the persecution ceased. Not only in Samaria and Galilee 
but in Judaea, the legitimate sphere of the Sanhedrin’s power, the 
Churches had rest and were edified. From this time the anger of 
the Jewish powers seems to have concentrated itself with undying 
animosity on the head of him whom they regarded as the great 
renegade and traitor, and the chief enemy of the sacred law. 
When Saul revisited Jerusalem for the first time after his conversion, 
we read that the Jews “went about to slay him.” Some years 
later, Herod Agrippa, perhaps taking occasion of discontent excited 
by the famine in the reign of Claudius, vexed certain of the Church, 
beheaded St. James, and imprisoned St. Peter. Peter was released 
by an angel, and “went into another place,”—fled for refuge, prob- 
ably, to some spot outside Herod’s jurisdiction. But the king died 
shortly afterwards, the persecution did not outlive him, and as 
far as we can gather from Acts, the Christians in Judaea lived a 
quiet life till Paul, no longer Saul, reappeared upon the scene, after 
the end of his third mission journey. On this occasion, again, the 
fury of the Jews seems to have bent itself entirely against the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, whom they would undoubtedly have killed, 
if they had not been prevented by the Roman government. 

St. Luke, however, tells us little of the condition of the Church 
in Jerusalem from the time when St. Paul began his mission labours. 
There are some words in the First Epistle to the Thessalonians 
which may point to troubles of which we do not read in the Book 
of Acts—‘ For ye, brethren, became followers of the Churches of 
God which in Judaea are in Christ Jesus: for ye also have suffered 
like things of your own countrymen, even as they have of the 
Jews” (I ii. 14). There was probably many a scourging and many 
an imprisonment of which we have no record. Even without these 
penalties a people like the Jews, in which the Church is identical 
with the nation, has the power of inflicting, by excommunication 
and social outlawry, sufferings of a very poignant kind. No doubt - 
this power was used then, as it is now in India. 

In the countries which St. Paul traversed as a missionary he was 
far away from the domains of the Sanhedrin, yet even here his 
enemies were able to reach him. They drove him out of Antioch 
and Iconium, and stoned him at Lystra. Even in Europe, at 
Thessalonica, Beroea, and Corinth, they were strong enough to 
occasion dangerous tumults. But in Greece the Jewish law was 
held in scanty reverence. Any disturbance came immediately 
before a Gentile magistrate, whose sole care was for the maintenance 
of order. A high official, like Gallio, would not at this time dream 
of going into points of theology; the only question he would ask 
would be, who began the brawl, and the answer might be anything 
but satisfactory to the ruler of the synagogue. But at Philippi, and 
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again at Ephesus, we catch sight of one result of the new faith 
which led instantly to serious trouble, and was fraught with evil 
consequences in the future. Nearly every way in which a man 
gained his living in the Greco-Roman world was connected with 
idolatry, but the law insisted that every man should be allowed to 
gain his living without interference. At Philippi, Paul and Silas 
were flogged and imprisoned for stopping the trade of some men 
who kept a slave-girl to tell fortunes, and it is curious to notice that 
these rogues were the first to formulate the real crime of the Christian 
missior ary. They charged the apostles not with disloyalty to Caesar, 
but with “teaching customs which it is not lawful for us to receive, 
neither to observe, being Romans.” They had seen at a glance, 
with the keen eye of a disappointed tradesman, that heathenism 
and Christianity were two incompatible lives. Later on the same 
cause brought the apostle into collision with the silversmiths of 
Ephesus, who drove a profitable trade in silver images of Artemis. 
These men also found their receipts falling off, and at once appealed 
to mob-law. We read no more of these incidents, but it is evident 
that we have here a cause of hostility which would be immediately 
and universally operative. In every town and village where Chris- 
tianity struck root the local tradesman would find his custom 
diminished, and his shop placed under what we have learned to 
calla boycott. He would protest against this, and the magistrate 
would be quite ready to help him with a strong hand. 

The references to persecution in the Epistles of St. Paul are in 
the same key as those in the Pauline chapters of the Book of Acts. 
In Thessalonians we read of afflictions, persecutions, and tribulations 
(1 i. 6, iL 2, 14, iii. 3; ID i. 4). The apostle is afraid that his novices 
may be “moved” by these trials; but the phrases he employs 
and the tone in which he speaks are such as might be employed of 
the sufferings, for instance, of a Hindu convert in British India. 
In Galatians we find only the words “did ye suffer so much in 
vain?” In Romans we read how Pniscilla and Aquila had laid 
down their own necks for the apostle’s life; in order to save 
St. Paul they had brought themselves into some real danger of 
death either at Corinth (Acts xviii. 12) or at Ephesus (Acts xix. 23), 
and there isa passing allusion to the sword (Rom. viii. 35), which 
is perhaps not to be interpreted literally. In Corinthians, St. Paul 
appeals repeatedly to his own sufferings as the seal of his commission 
(I iv. 9, xv. 32; II iv. 9, vi. 5, xi. 23). Some of these passages 
show that the narrative of St. Luke gives a very inadequate idea 
of the apostle’s persecutions. It may well be that the Jews were 
fiercer against St. Paul than against the other apostles, and that 
he had really more to bear; certainly he claims this distinction 
(II xi. 23); and again his words may be used to show how much 
pain was endured by the early believers in silence. But the 
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apostle does not speak as if the Corinthians themselves had much 
to fear. 

In the Epistles of the Captivity and the Pastoral Epistles we 
perceive the same tone. The apostle speaks naturally of his own 
chain and his own fears. He exhorts the Philippians (i. 28-30) 
not only to believe on Christ, but also to suffer for His sake ; but 
the exhortation is not specially pressing or urgent. Even in his 
second captivity he speaks of his own death as imminent (2 Tim. 
iv. 6), but gives no indication of any special peril hanging over the 
heads of the brethren. They dared not stand by him at his first 
answer (did. 16); but the apostle would hardly have blamed their 
timidity, if Nero’s fury against the Church had already declared 
itself. 

So far it would seem as if the ordinary Christian, though he had 
much to bear, was not confronted by any perils, except such as a 
‘sincere and resolute believer might be expected to overcome. In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews we come upon an entirely different state 
of things. The Epistle comes from a Church where many were in 
bonds, and many were bearing great sufferings (xaxovyovpevot), and 
its language is marked by that stern solemnity which betokens the 
imminence of the supreme moment. The Hebrews are warned 
against apostasy, as a quite possible and yet absolutely unforgivable 
offence, worse than any death (vi. 6, x. 26-39). So far they had 
-done well ; they had taken joyfully the spoiling of their goods. But a 
worse and more fearful trial was at hand. And at last we come to 
the decisive words: ‘‘ Ye have not yet resisted unto blood.” 

Here we have a new language. The time has arrived when 
Christians saw their property confiscated by process of law, and 
‘when not apostles only, but everybody must make up his mind 
whether he was or was not ready to shed his blood for the Name’s 
sake. The State has drawn the sword. What is the particular 
persecution referred to we cannot say, but it was clearly widely 
‘spread. It was in full action in the Church from which the letter 
‘came, and it had begun in the Church to which the letter is 
addressed. It may very well have been the persecution of Nero. 

The Apocalypse was, no doubt, written later. Many had been 
‘slain for the word of God (vi. 9), one of them, Antipas, at Pergamos, 
(ii. 13). Rome was drunken with the blood of the saints, and with 
the blood of the martyrs of Jesus (xvil. 6, xvili. 24). We need not 
ask whether this language refers to the time of Nero or of Domitian. 
The point is that it is quite different from the language of Acts or of 
the Pauline Epistles. Christian blood had been shed deliberately, 
not by Jews, but by the pagan government. The fact caused an 
indescribable shock of horror, alarm, and execvation. After this no 
Christian could speak of tribulation or persecution in the same tone 
-as before. 
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What kind of language, then, is used on this subject in the First 
Epistle of St. Peter? 

Christians were spoken against as evil-doers (ii. 12). So they 
were in the time of Nero (Tac. Amn. xv. 44), and so they had been 
by the masters of the Philippian slave-girl. They suffered reproach 
for the name of Christ (iv. 14). So also did the apostles in the 
very first days of the Church (Acts v. 41). ‘They were to be ready 
to give an answer to every man that asked a reason of their hope 
(ili. 15), and even to suffer for righteousness’ sake (ili. 14, Compare 
Matt. v. 10-12). Suffering in St. Peter’s mind does not by any 
means necessarily extend to death, even when it is spoken of in 
immediate connexion with the death of Christ. Thus we read: 
“‘ Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, arm 
yourselves likewise with the same mind: for he that hath suffered 
in the flesh hath ceased from sin; that he no longer should live the 
rest of his time in the flesh to the lusts of men, but to the will of 
God” (iv. 1, 2). There is but one passage that seems to go beyond 
these: “‘ Let none of you suffer as a murderer, or a thief, or an evil- 
doer, or as a meddler in strange matters (aAAorptoerioxoros ; see 
note on the passage) ; but if as a Christian, let him not be ashamed ; 
but let him glorify God in this name.” It is urged that murderers 
were put to death by process of law, and that, therefore, the Chris- 
tian who is coupled with them must have been in the same danger. 
But thieves were not put to death, not to speak of “ busybodies ” 
(or whatever the word so translated may mean). And suffering, as 
has already been pointed out, need not by any means imply loss of 
life. The passage is, beyond a doubt, ambiguous, to say the least, 
and St. Peter could not have spoken ambiguously, if both himself 
and those whom he addresses were in imminent peril of the death 
sentence. If we recall the language of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and of the Apocalypse, it seems quite clear that Christian blood 
had not been shed in any formal systematic way by the Roman 
government at the time when St. Peter wrote. 

Professor Ramsay, in his Church in the Roman Empire, maintains 
that not only is State persecution referred to in the Epistle, but that 
this persecution had already entered on a later and more formidable 
stage. He holds that “ Nero introduced the principle of punishing 
the Christians” on the ground that “certain acts which all Christians 
were regularly guilty of were worthy of death” (p. 244); in other 
words, that at first Christians were executed for what Pliny calls the 
Jlagitia cohaerentia nomini, the crimes and moral offences which 
were popularly believed to be practised in secret by all members of 
the Church. But between 75 and 80 4.D., under the reign of the 
Flavian emperors, a new form of process was adopted. Henceforth 
the Christian was condemned propter nomen ipsum. No charge of 
crime or immorality was brought against him ; he was simply asked, 
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“Are youa Christian?” Further, the Christian was placed in the 
same class as the sacrilegi, latrones, plagiarit, fures, who were to be 
hunted out by the Roman governors in pursuance of their standing 
instructions (Digest, 1. 18. 13); and in whose case no definite accuser 
was needed. Trajan by his famous Rescript adopted in the main 
the Flavian policy, but ameliorated the position of the Church in 
so far as he forbade the governors to seek out Christians, and 
required proceedings against them to be set on foot by an informer 
who should give his name and take responsibility for his action. 
Thus the Rescript “‘marks the end of the old system of uncom- 
promising hostility.” In conclusion, Mr. Ramsay thinks that the 
First Epistle of St. Peter was written “soon after Vespasian’s 
resumption of the Neronian policy in a more precise and definite 
form,” probably about 80 a.p. (see Church in Roman Empire, 
p. 196 sqq.).} 

But this elaborate argument is really baseless. There is no 
evidence whatever that a new form of procedure against Christianity 
was adopted by the Flavians. Mr. Ramsay builds his view almost 
entirely on the words of St. Peter, “If ye be reproached for the 
name of Christ” (iv. 14), which he regards as substantially identical 
with the phrase of Pliny, propter ipsum nomen, “for the name alone,” 
and takes as meaning that Christians at this time were punished as 
such, and not as evil-doers. But St. Peter tells us that Christians 
were regarded as evil-doers (ii. 12), and he says, “for the name,” not 
“for the name alone.” It is surely obvious that, whatever the 
pagan might say, the Christian would from the first regard the 
sufferings entailed by his profession as borne “for the name” and 
for no other cause, however the true issue might be disguised by 
the malice or prejudice of his adversaries. Nor, again, can Mr. 
Ramsay be right in maintaining that Pliny followed a mode of pro- 
cedure marked out for him by the Flavian cognitiones. Pliny 
expressly says that he did not know anything about the method 
which had been pursued in these cases. He invented a method for 
himself, and the object of his despatch is to obtain from Trajan 
a sanction for what he had done, and a clear direction for his future 
guidance in a matter which had proved much more serious than he 
anticipated. Certain persons had been definitely informed against 
as Christians (deferebantur). These he simply asked, three times 
over, whether they were Christians, warning them at the same time 
of the consequences of their reply. Those who persisted in their 
faith he ordered for immediate execution (duci iussi), except some 
who were Roman citizens; these he directed to be sent to Rome 
for trial there. Here we have an instance of the regular three 
summonses, disobedience to which constituted the offence of con- 
tumacia (Digest, xlii. 1. 53). Pliny possessed the undefined and 
formidable power of coercitiv. He simply ordered these unfortunate 
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people to give up their faith, and, on their refusal, dealt with them as 
rebels. Later on, an anonymous accuser posted up or sent to Pliny 
a list of many names of persons who were liable to the same charge. 
These Pliny examined ; clearly he had taken alarm at the magnitude 
of the task before him. Some denied that they were or ever had 
been Christians ; these he ordered to worship the gods and Caesar, 
and especially to “curse Christ,” and, on their compliance, dis- 
missed. Others asserted that, though they had been Christians, 
they had ceased to be so. When these also had justified themselves 
by the same tests, Pliny proceeded to find out from them, what one 
would think he might have tried to learn at an earlier stage of the 
proceedings, what Christianity really was. ‘hey told him that it 
was not a conspiracy but a religion, that it consisted in the worship 
of Christ as God, that there were no /fZagitia at all, and that the 
reason why they had left the Church was, that the religious practices 
of Christians conflicted with the law against clubs or guilds 
(ketaeriae). Pliny obtained corroboration of this statement by 
putting to the torture two slave-women, who were possibly deacon- 
esses (guae ministrae dicebantur). Upon the whole, he came to the 
conclusion that Christianity was nothing worse than a debased 
and extravagant superstition. And so he turns to the emperor and 
asks whether he had done right ; whether he is to punish Christianity 
as such (nomen ipsum), or only wicked and criminal Christians 
(flagitia cohaerentia nomini); whether Christianity is a crime like 
murder, for which repentance is no atonement, or a merely religious 
offence, which change of mind wipes out; and, lastly, whether it 
admits of degrees and distinctions, or whether all offenders, man 
and woman, young and old, are to be treated with the same 
severity. 

Trajan replies that Pliny has acted rightly, and procecds to state 
certain rules for his future guidance. Christianity is not a crime 
like others, and no definite formula can be laid down. Christians 
are not to be hunted out, like notorious malefactors, by the police. 
The contumacious are to be put to death ; those who recant may be 
discharged. But anonymous accusations are on no account to be 
received. They are bad in themselves, and the spirit of the age 
condemns them. 

In these last words the emperor administers a severe and well- 
merited rebuke to Pliny. But Pliny’s despatch throughout is as 
silly and helpless a production as was ever penned. T'irst he puts 
men to death without inquiry, then he inquires, and then he does 
not know what to do. We can gather little from him for our 
present purpose beyond the fact that coguitiones had been held 
upon Christians in Rome, probably not long betore and not 
infrequently. 

The precise effect of Trajan’s Rescript has been much debated. 
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Some have held that it altered the position of the Christian for the 
better, some for the worse. It may be maintained that it made no 
difference at all. ‘So far as I can see,” says Professor Harnack, 
“Tertullian is the only independent witness for the Rescript in 
ecclesiastical literature.” It is not mentioned in the Rescript of 
Hadrian. In the Vienna persecution the proconsul acted without 
any reference to it; ‘sought out” Christians ; listened to charges of 
‘‘Thyestean banquets and Oedipodean incest”; tortured Blandina, 
Sanctus, Biblias, Pothinus, to ascertain the truth of these horrid 
stories, just as Pliny had done; finally, wrote to Rome for instruc- 
tions, and received much the same answer as Pliny (Eus. 7. £. v. 1. 
14, 19, 20, 25, 29, 44, 47, 52). It is not clear what was the force 
of a Rescript in the time of Trajan. Gaius, writing under Marcus 
Aurelius, says that it has never been doubted that a Rescript has 
the force of law ; yet again he tells us that a letter from the emperor 
had not always a general application (Gaius, i. 2, 5, 73, in Huschke, 
Lurisprudentiae antetustinianae quae supersunt, pp. 171, 189—the text 
in the last passage is uncertain). Before the time of Hadrian there 
are very few traces of general rescripts (see the /ndex Fontium at the 
end of Huschke), and they seem to be unknown to Tacitus. The 
Emperor Macrinus, who was an accomplished lawyer (see his Life in 
Hist. Aug. chap. 13), at one time thought of repealing all the 
rescripts of his predecessors, “saying it was monstrous that the will 
of Commodus and Caracallus and other ignorant men should be 
‘counted law, when Trajan never answered petitions (cum Tratanus 
numguam libellis responderit).” Macrinus was thinking, perhaps, 
rather of favours or exemptions granted by rescript; but he could 
hardly have said what he did if Trajan’s rescripts laid down general 
rules, modified accepted methods of procedure, and formed a new 
law to be followed in all similar cases. 

At any rate it seems clear that Trajan’s Rescript was not pub- 
lished, or was not included in the directions given to provincial 
governors. It was not known at Vienna; just as another rescript 
referred to by Tertullian (ad Scapulam, 4), by which Christians were 
ordered to be beheaded, not burnt alive, was not known, or not 
obeyed, in his province. 

Yet Trajan’s words clearly dictate a sterner line of conduct than 
Pliny would probably have followed if left to himself. What the 
emperor approves is Pliny’s treatment of his first batch of prisoners. 
Pliny had inquired into the fagitia. But Trajan tells him that this 
is mere waste of time; the offence 1s the nomen ipsum. Gradually, 
as the issues of the struggle between paganism and the Church 
became clearer, this rule prevailed. ‘The Christian was not allowed 
to plead his loyalty or his moral innocence. His mouth was shut, 
and his trial resolved itself into a plain yes orno. Hence the bitter 
complaints of the Apologists that the Christian, unlike all other 
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offenders, was punished for a mere name (Justin, Afo/. i. 4; 
Athenagoras, Suppl. 2; Tatian, Oratio ad Graccos, 273; ‘Theo- 
philus Antioch. i. 1; Tertullian, 4fo/. 1), The best illustration of 
the justice of these complaints may be found in the -fets of the 
Scaliitan Martyrs (the date is a.p. 180; see the text in Zexls and 
Studies, edit. J. A. Robinson, p. 112 sqq., Cambridge, 1891). 

We have been wandering rather far afield in the latter part of 
this discussion. But the reader who will consider the Rescript 
of Trajan, the way in which Tacitus speaks of the Neronian_per- 
secution (Annals, xv. 44), the language of the Apocalypse and even 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, will fecl that the First Epistle of 
St. Peter must come in point of date before them all. At the time 
when it was written Babylon had not yet unmasked all its terrors, 
and the ordinary Christian was not in immediate danger of the 
tunica ardens, or the red-hot iron chair, or the wild beasts, or the 
stake. 


§ 6. DOCTRINE, DISCIPLINE, AND ORGANISATION 
IN I PETER. 


It has been argued in preceding sections that 1 Peter was 
probably not composed by the hand of the apostle himself—that, 
though the ideas of the Epistle are those of St. Peter, the words, to 
a digree which cannot be precisely ascertained, belong to his 
draughtsman—that the resemblances of expression between 1 Pcter 
and the Pauline Epistles turn upon phrases and topics of a 
commonplace kind, do not include any of the favourite words, 
ideas, or metaphors of St. Paul, and generally are not such as to 
prove a literary use of any of the Pauline Epistles by the author 
or composer of 1 Peter, and that the language of 1 Peter on the 
subject of Christian suffering is such as to lead to the conclusion 
that our Epistle was written before the outbreak of the Neronian 
persecution, We may now turn to another topic, the realisation of 
the Christian idea as it is presented to us in 1 Peter. The question 
is of some interest as regards the date, but may be called vital as 
regards the authenticity of the Epistle. Does 1 Peter represent, as 
has been said, “a step in the process by which Pauline ideas passed 
into the consciousness of the Church”? If so, the author may have 
been a very good man, but he was certainly not St. Peter, though 
he decked himself with the apostle’s name. This opinion is, how- 
ever, widely entertained by scholars of great authority. Professor 
Harnack (Chronologie, p. 452) holds that “the author of 1 Peter is 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Pauline Christianity,” and 
many other scholars use terms implying that he was a docile but 
not very intelligent disciple of the one great apostle. Indeed, many 
go further still, and regard St. Paul as having given such a stamp, 
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such a direction and impulse to Christianity, that he might without 
impropriety be called its founder. It must be of importance to get 
clear ideas upon this point. 

Let us endzavour, then, to see what is the agreement, and what is 
the disagreement, between St. Paul and St. Peter. It will be argued 
in the following pages that in what we may call dogma the two 
apostles are substantially in accord ; that in the practical sphere St. 
Peter differs widely from St. Paul, not as one who misunderstands a 
teacher, but as one who looks at things from a different point of 
view. It will be argued also, and this is a point that is usually 
passed over, that, where the two differ, St. Peter stands perceptibly 
nearer to the evangclists and to the Book of Acts. We may 
venture to assume here that Acts is a genuine history, written by 
St. Luke, an educated, intelligent, sincere man, who had personal 
knowledge of much that he relates, and took pains to inform 
himself about the rest. 

It is of the highest importance that we should study the 
differences between the sacred writers. As yet this task has hardly 
been attempted except by Baur and Ritschl with their respective 
followers. Baur was a Hegelian, and the Hegelian theory of 
history, with its perpetual thesis and antithesis, led him to imagine 
that there were great differences in dogma between the Twelve and 
St. Paul. Yet Hegelianism has the great merit of giving to Art, 
Knowledge, and Discipline their true value as means of education. 
Ritschl was a Kantian, and Kantism may be called the philosophy 
of Lutheranism. From the Kantian point of view Art, Knowledge, 
and Discipline have no religious worth, and the one thing necessary 
is Faith. Hence the disciplinary system of 1 Peter is to be 
regarded as a degradation or misapprehension of the Pauline view 
of freedom. On the other hand, theologians as a rule have refused 
to see any differences at all. One school has interpreted the whole 
of the New Testament in terms of St. Peter, another in terms of 
St. Paul. Since the time of Mr. Maurice there has been a strong 
tendency in England to make St. John the norm. But the duty of 
the critic is neither to separate things which are the same, nor to 
confuse things which are different. Harmonising, as it is wrongly 
called, is the more pressing danger of the two. Qut of it flow all 
our mutual excommunications, and by it we impoverish the rich 
variety of the Christian life. 

There are, as is well known, grave practical differences between 
eminent and sincere Christians. Is it absurd to maintain that these 
differences have always existed, that they are to be found in the 
Gospels, that they correspond to the ancient and inevitable distinc- 
tion between the Realist and the Nominalist, that they caused as 
much heat in primitive times as in our own, that they brought even 
apostles into sharp antagonisms, that in effect St. Peter was the first 
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ereat High Churchman, and St. Paul the first great Low Church- 
man? at any rate we may look at matters from this point of view, 
and endeavour to ascertain how far it 1s in agreement with facts. 

That the dogmatic teaching of the two apostles was identical we 
know on indisputable authority, that of St. Paul himself. In the 
Conference at Jerusalem the apostles ‘added nothing to him,” in 
other words they approved his creed, there was no dispute about 
the essential points of the truth of the gospel (Gal. n. 6). And at 
a moment when St. Paul’s feelings were warmly excited, and he was 
the less likciy to minimise differences, he based his rebuke of St. 
Peter on the very fact that in theology they occupied common 
ground: “\We, who are Jews by nature, and not sinners of the 
Gentiles, knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the 
law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ” (Gal. i. 15, 16). Such words 
could not possibly have been uttered and written down, after time 
for reflexion had intervened, if St. Paul had been divided from St. 
Peter by such a gulf as Baur imagined. 

Let us endeavour to see how the matter stands. It will be well 
to begin by considering how far the theology of the I:pistle agrees 
with the doctrine of St. Peter, as he is depicted by St. Luke in the 
Book of Acts. The following points call for notice. In Acts (ii. 
22) St Peter calls the Saviour ‘Iyaviv tov Nalwpatov. In the 
Epistle the name Jesus is not used by itself, and the nickname 
“‘Nazoracan” has given way to the other nickname “Christian” 
(see note on 1 Pet. iv. 16). In the Epistle we do not find the 
phrase zrats @eov (Acts ili. 13) ; but the passage of Isaiah, from which 
the phrase is taken, is constantly before the writer’s cyes. Much 
significance has been found in two expressions that are used by St. 
Peter in Acts—arvépa azrodedetypeévov dro Tov @eod (ii. 22), and Kriptoy 
avrov Kai Xpiorov 6 Weos éroince (11. 36)—which have been thought to 
involve what was afterwards known as the Adoptianist view. But 
they do not necessarily involve it, and language of precisely the 
same character is found in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the author 
of which was certainly not an Adoptianist (1. 2, dv €6yKxe xAnporopov 
wavrwv, 80 ob Kai érotnoe Tovs aldvas: 4, KpetTTwY yeropmeros TOV 
ayyAwv: ll. 2, “Iycotv morov ovta te Toujocarte airov). The 
relation between the divine and human natures of our Lord is not 
expressed in the New Testament with the precision insisted upon 
by later theology. Even St. John writes that “the Word became’ 
flesh” (i. 14), and in the Zestaments of the Twelve Patriarchs we 
find phrases that might seem to involve psilanthropism side by side 
with others that might be interpreted as Sabellianism (see Sinker’s 
Introduction, p. 91 sqq.). But the broad similarity between the 
Peter of the Acts and the Peter of the Epistle is so strong that it far 
outweighs these verbal differences. In Acts, as in the Epistle, Jesus 
was crucified by the foreknowledge of God (Acts ii. 23‘; God hath 
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raised Him up, and now He is exalted at the right hand of God (ii. 
32, 33), to return once more at the restitution of all things and 
judge both quick and dead (x. 42). Even the most striking pecu- 
liarity of the Epistle, the Descent into Hell, is implicitly contained 
in the quotation from Ps. xvi. (Acts ii. 25 sqq.), which is not applied 
to our Lord elsewhere in the New Testament. ‘To Christ, again, all 
the prophets give witness (x. 43); He is Lord of all (x. 36), and for 
His Name the disciples suffer shame (v. 41). 

‘he last two passages are of the greatest importance. In the 
Epistle “the word of the living God” is “the word of the Lord” 
(i. 23, 25), and also the word of the spirit of Christ which spoke in 
the prophets (i. 11). Again, the Lord of the Psalmist is Christ 
(ii. 3). Thus the Name of Christ for which the Christian suffers 
reproach (iv. 14), 1s that same Name of the Lord on which whoso- 
ever calleth shall be saved, the only Name given under heaven 
among men whereby they can be saved (Acts ii. 21, iv. 12). It is 
St. Paul’s “Name that is above every name” (Eph. i. 21; Phil. 
ii. 9), and it is identified in many places with the Divine Name in 
the Old Testament. 

There is, in fact, no theological difference of any moment 
between the Peter of the Epistle and the Peter of Acts, nor, on the 
other hand, between St. Peter and St. Paul. Our Epistle opens with 
the Three Names of the Trinity, and assigns to each a distinct 
part in the redemption of mankind. God is the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, as in Eph. i. 3 and in the Gospel of St. 
John xx. 18. He is also our Father (i. 17), as Creator (iv. 19), and 
Regenerator (i. 3). To Him belong foreknowledge and election 
(i. 2), judgment (1. 17), great mercy (i. 3), our calling (v. 10) and 
stablishing because He is the giver of all grace. The Son is Lord 
(i. 3), in such a sense that passages used in the Old Testament of 
Jehovah may without fear be applied to Him (ii. 3. To Hima 
doxology is addressed (iv. 11). He it was that inspired the 
prophets (i. 11). He was the spotless Lamb by whose blood we 
are redecmed (i. 19). He suffered for us, the just for the unjust 
(iii. 18). He was our sin-offering and expiation (ii. 24, ili, 18), and 
is our Pattern (11. 21), Shepherd (ii. 25), and Overseer. He de- 
scended into Hades to preach to the dead (iil. 19, iv. 6), ascended 
into heaven, 1s on the right hand of God (iil. 22), and shall come 
again in the Revelation of Glory to bestow the amaranthine crown 
(v. 4). The Spirit is one of the Three (i. 2), and a Person, for 
avetpa in our Epistle means a personality (see below), who was 
“sent” from heaven to forward the preaching of the gospel (i. 12). 
He sanctifies (i. 2), and rests upon the Christian (iv. 14), as the 
Spirit of glory and of God. 

Two points only are peculiar to St. Peter-—the preaching in 
Hades, which is probably alluded to in Matt. xxvi. 51, 52, and 
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possibly in Eph. iv. 9; and the inspiration of prophecy by Christ, 
which may be found without great difficulty in 2 Cor. iti. 7 sqq. 
We can therefore easily understand the appeal made by St. Paul to 
St. Peter at Antioch on the ground of their common belief. The 
creed was the same, though the manner in which it expressed itself 
in conduct might be very different. 

Tor all those terms that we use in theology may be employed in 
two senses, the Mystic and the Disciplinarian. ‘These two words 
denote not a difference in the thing believed, but a difference in the 
way of believing it. Let us try to make this clear without going too 
far into metaphysics. 

A Disciplinarian is one who hears God speaking to him; a 
Mystic is one who fecls the presence of God within. The former 
says, “Christ is my Saviour, Shepherd, Friend, my Judge, my 
Rewarder” ; the latter says, ‘‘ Not 1 live, but Christ liveth in me.” 
The former sedulously distinguishes the human personality from the 
divine ; the latter desires to sink his own personality in the divine. 
Hence the leading Disciplinarian ideas are Grace considered as a 
gift, Law, Learning, Continuity, Godly Fear—in all these human 
responsibility is kept steadily in view. But the leading Mystic ideas 
are Grace as an indwelling power, Freedom, the Inner Light, 
Discontinuity (Law and Gospel, Flesh and Spirit, World and God), 
and Love. Nothing is more difficult than to define these two 
tendencies in the abstract, because they ran into one another in 
shapes of manifold diversity. Yet it is easy in practice to see the 
difference between, for instance, William Laud and George Fox. 
A great part of the difficulty of discrimination arises from the fact 
that many people use mystic language, though they are really and 
truly disciplinarians. 

Now this is just the difference of which we are sensible in 
reading the Pauline and the Petrine Epistles. Let us compare 
the two theologies from this point of view. 

In 1 Peter, God though full of mercy (i. 3), and the giver of all 
grace (v. 10), is above all holy (i. 15), and mighty (v. 6); our 
chastening Father, who sends suffering for our good (iv. 19, Vv. 
§ sqq.); the just Judge (i. 17); and on all these accounts He is to 
be feared with godly fear (i. 17, il. 17). St. Peter does not speak 
of loving God, though Christians love Christ with joy unspeakable 
(i. 8). Throughout the Epistle the attitude is one of profound 
awe and reverence. Bishop Butler was a true disciple of St. 
Peter. 

On the other hand, St. Paul’s thought tends rather to the love 
of God, to joy in God (Rom. v. 8, viii. 39); and God is not merely 
Judge, Rewarder, Father, but that infinite and cternal Spirit who 
shall one day fill all things, and in whom all things shall find 
perfect rest (1 Cor. xv. 28). St. Peter teaches that after this life 
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we shall meet God, and that this must be an awful thought even 
to the righteous (iv. 18). St. Paul rejoices in the expectation of 
knowing even as we are known, and sceing face to face (1 Cor. xiii. 
12, 13). It is sufficient briefly to refer to those many passages 
where St. Paul dwells on the unity of the believer with God in 
Christ (1 Cor. vi. 17). 

Both these views of the spiritual life have been taken by great 
saints, and both are to be found in the Gospels. What we are to 
observe is that St. Paul's view is the more mystical, and that St. 
Peter’s view is the more disciplinarian. It will be remembered 
with what sympathy St. Paul quoted upon the Areopagus the words 
of the Greek mystic—“ For in Him we live, and move, and have 
our being ; as certain also of your own poets have said, For we are 
also His offspring.” 

This general difference of intention makes itself felt at every 
point. We may select by way of illustration a few striking instances. 

Take wivris. St. Paul uses this word in more than one shade 
of meaning, and nowhere exactly defines it. Yet we may say that 
to him it signifies much more than loving trust. It is the comfort- 
able sense of the Lord’s presence in the heart, whereby the believer 
is able to say, “Yet I live; and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth 
in me: and that life which now I live in the flesh I live in faith, 
the faith which is in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
Himself up for me” (Gal. 11. 20). It is because of this mystic sense 
of faith as producing a real unifying contact between the soul and 
Christ, that St. Paul is able to speak of the believer as justified by 
faith and not by works of law. He is so justified because he has 
within him the Source cf life and righteousness, because by faith 
he ts one with the Risen Lord. 

Now, compare the language of St. Paul with that of St. James, 
‘*By works a man is justified, and not by faith only.” St. James 
has been harmonised with St. Paul, but only by force. It is palpable 
that the two use “faith” and “justify” in different senses. St. 
Peter says that good conduct is thankworthy (ii. 19), that the 
righteous man is hardly saved (iv. 18); and these phrases imply a 
similar conception to that of St. James. Conduct is something ; 
it springs from the motive, and receives its value from the motive ; 
yet at the same time it reacts upon the motive. In the view of 
St. Paul, action is merely the sign of the inspiration within, and has 
no other valuc; in that of St. Peter and St. James it 1s not merely 
the sign of faith, but the necessary condition of a higher and stronger 
faith. Neither St. Peter nor St. James would have denied that the 
Christian is saved by faith, though probably they would not have 
said that he is justified by faith (cf. 1 Pet. i. 5,9 with Gal. i. 16). 
But to them faith is not so much the presence of God in the heart, 
as the steadfast will to follow God through all the trials of life. The 
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practical difference between these two conceptions of the same 
thing is very great indeed, as we know from history. 

St. Peter does not define Faith, but he uses the word in the 
same sense as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. “ Faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen... he that cometh unto God must believe that He 3s, and 
that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seck Him” (Heb. 
xi. 1, 6). It is not merely belief, which may be non-moral or 
even immoral (Jas. it 19), but strong conviction, carrying with it 
trustful obedience in the midst of trials which we do not under- 
stand, godly fear, and the love of Christ. It is not salvation, but 
it 1s the way to salvation (1 Pet. i. 9); it destroys sin, but only 
through patience under suffering (1 Pet. iv. 1). Strong conviction 
is its beginning, but the blessing of God rests upon the disposition 
which it produces, on the conduct in which it finds expression. St. 
Pcter’s conception of faith we may say is simpler, more Hebrew, 
more evangelical, than that of St. Paul. His Faith is that which 
we find expressed in Ps. cxix. 

Or take again the word ydpis. From the mystical Pauline point 
of view Faith and Grace are really the same thing; they differ only 
in so far as the divine immanence, the unity between God and man, 
must have an earthward as well as a heavenward side. Faith is 
Grace, the inner life, the divine life manifesting itself in man; and 
the gifts of Grace (xaptopara) are those spiritual supernatural 
infusions which testify to the immediate presence of the Holy 
Ghost (Rom. 1. 11, vi. 23; 1 Cor. xii.; even in Rom. xii. 6 the 
idea is the same). In St. Peter, Grace is not the life, but anything 
that conduces to the life, any gift of the personal God to the 
personal man, any good thing whatever that comes down to us 
from the merciful Father—the gospel (i. 10), the promised joy of 
heaven (i. 13), or life (iii. 7), or money and the power of dispensing 
hospitality (iv. 9, 10). Grace is the bounty, or mercy, or favour 
of God. Here again St. Peter is more evangelical, more Jewish. 
God is the good Father who bestows; the Christian is the good 
child, the faithful servant, who receives, and receives more in | ro- 
portion to the faithfulness of his service. God’s gifts are free, of 
course, but this thought does not trouble St. Peter. He does not 
speculate about it, nor go out of his way to ask why some men 
receive and some do not. God 1s free, but He is good, and not 
arbitrary, and this suffices for the apostle’s simple creed. 

One striking consequence of this theological attitude is, that 
in the mind of St. Peter the future outweighs the present to a much 
greater degree than in that of St. Paul, St. John, or the mystics 
generally. Faith has, indeed, a present assurance in the Spirit of 
glory and of God which “rests upon” the Christian, as the 
Shechinah rested on the tabernacle (iv. 14), and causes joy un- 
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speakable and full of glory (i. 8); but it is closely allied, indeed 
it is almost the same thing with Elope, as it is also in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Here, again, Peter is more evangelical; and his 
sober patience 1s just what we should expect in a personal companion 
of Christ’s after the day of Ascension. His frame of mind is that 
which is suggested by the later parables in St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
The kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling into a far country. 
Soon He will return bringing His reward with Him. Meanwhile 
His servants dwell as strangers, as pilgrims, in a world of trouble. 
They are kept through faith unto salvation ready to be revealed 
(i. 5); they are to hope perfectly for the grace that is to be brought 
(i. 13); they are to look for the return of the Chief Shepherd with 
the amaranthine crown (v. 4). The Christian has joy, peace, good 
days (iil. 10), but his lot here is one of temptation; and tempta- 
tion is not the bitter strife against evil within, but the crushing 
load of sorrow from without (i. 6, 7). What we mean by temptation 
in our modern phraseology is called by St. Paul dpapria, by St. 
Peter ér:Ovpia. The same sense of the inadequacy of the present 
life is to be found, of course, in St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 19); but St. 
Paul had felt a deeper mental anguish, and risen to a more 
triumphant sense of victory than St. Peter. Hence, though he 
prizcs hope, he is less oppressed by the deferring of the hope. 

A few words may be added here on the psychological and 
ethical terminology of St. Peter, which is entirely unlike that of 
St. Paul. Ivetya, as applied to man, denotes his soul as a whole, 
considered as immaterial and immortal. It is used of disembodied 
spirits (ill. 19), and is opposed to aap§ as mind to body. In one 
place (ili. 4, 1jovxiov avevparos) it signifies merely disposition or 
temper. But St. Peter never employs it, as St. Paul frequently 
does, to denote inspiration, or the faculty through which man is 
capable of inspiration. He does not distinguish it from yxy (cf. 
1 Thess. v. 23; 1 Cor. xv. 45, 46) or from voids (cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 
14, 15). Two very important points are here involved. One has 
already been noticed, that, as applied to the Holy Spirit, rvetpa must 
certainly in 1 Peter mean Ghost or Personality. The other is that 
St. Pcter could not say, as St. Paul does, “the spiritual man judgeth 
all things.” Both the phrase and the idea are foreign to him. He 
points no antithesis between wvedua and ypdupa, nor, in an ethical 
sense, between avetua and cdapg. Indeed, in the First Epistle cap 
has no moral significance at all; it means simply the body (cf., how- 
ever, 2 Pet. ii. 10, 18), though the desires belong to the flesh (ii. 11). 
Kéopos also is simply the world (i. 20, v. 9), not the evil world. 
Wuy7, again, denotes the whole inner nature of man, the principle 
of life, the personality (see i. 9, 22, ii. 25, iii, 20, iv. 19). It does 
not bear the sense of the lower life of sense or carnal understand- 
ing, opposed to the higher life of reason or intelligence ; hence such 
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phrases as yuyxixds advOpwros (1 Cor. ii. 14), copa Yuyixdy (sbi. 
xv. 44), do not, and indeed could not, occur. ‘¥uy7 is, in fact, the 
very word which St. Peter uses throughout of the soul in relation 
to the religious life. Besides these words, we have écdvora (i. 13), 
€vvora (iv. 1), éxcOvpiae (i. 14, 1. 11, Iv. 2, 3), and the Hebraistic 
xapoia (i. 22, iil. 4, 15). It is a simple, slender, rather archaic list 
of words, just sufficient for the author’s purpose, taken from common 
usage, and clearly untinged by speculation. 

It has been pointed out in the foregoing paragraphs that the 
Petrine theology regards God as the object of Christian thought, 
aspiration, worship, rather than of experience, possession, inner 
realisation ; that it dwells on the transcendental nature and majesty 
of God, rather than on the mystic union between God and the 
believer. St. Peter does not, indeed, fail to do justice co the 
experimental side of the religious life; his people have “tasted 
that the Lord is good” (ii. 3). Still, his view is predominantly 
objective ; and this is at all times the attitude of the disciplinarian. 
He gives very few details of the religious life as it existed among 
his readers; this was not his object. But there are in the Epistle 
a certain number of ideas and words belonging to the sphere of 
practical theology; and these all point in the same direction. 
Everything is simple, easy, stamped by plain, pastoral common 
sense; everything again is conservative ; the Church has advanced 
from its old Hebrew resting-place, but no further than is necessary. 

The first great point that we notice is, that the corruption of man 
is still regarded in the same light as in the Old Testament and the 
Gospels. There is, at any rate, no trace of the Pauline doctrine of 
inherited sin, and dyapria always means the concrete act, “a sin,” 
as in the Synoptic Gospels, not ‘‘sinfulness,” as in the mystics St. 
Paul and St. John. Even when he is speaking of the saving power 
of Baptism, St. Peter calls moral evil “the filth of the flesh,” and 
appears to mean simply that sin is the yielding to those desires 
which have their root in the body. We cannot absolutely infer 
from his silence that he did not know, or did not approve, the 
doctrine of St. Paul, but he certainly is silent. To another very 
important Pauline doctrine, that of Imputation, he makes not the 
slightest allusion, and we may gather with confidence that he would 
not have admitted it without reservation, for he speaks of “the 
righteous man” in exactly the same way as the Psalmist or the 
Book of Proverbs (iv. 18). 

Equally important is the absence of the word Law. There is no 
sign of any difficulty or dispute, noris any difference whatever made, 
between Jew and Gentile. Both appear to be living in peace, side 
by side under the same authoritative supervision. We may account 
for this remarkable fact in different ways. We may suppose that 
the whole Church was violently agitated by the circumcision dispute, 
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and did not settle down in quiet for some years; and this is the 
view which has been derived from too exclusive a use of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. Or we may suppose that the heat was 
generated by a handful of fanatics, that it was a mere crackling of 
thorns, which never received any support from the Twelve, and died 
away at once; and this is the view which we should gather from the 
Book of Acts. What St. Paul wrote about the Law, except in 
Galatians, is not directly polemical—it is simply the free expression 
of his mystic belief that all external authority disappeared with the 
advent of the Spirit. That St. Peter did not share this belief is 
abundantly evident ; but why should we expect him to write against 
it? Orif he was writing against it, how could he do so more properly 
than by such an Epistle as the present ? 

The truth appears to be that, in the mind of St. Peter, Chris- 
tianity itself is a Law, the will of God (i. 15), the Law fulfilled, 
transfigured, re-established on a surer foundation by Jesus Christ, 
yet still in its eternal elements, in its essential nature as Law, lying 
at the root of all moral life. Hence in St. Peter we find that same 
sense of the continuity of history which is so nobly expressed in 
Hebrews. ‘There has been no rejection of the Jew; he has simply 
been called like everybody else to move on to ahigher plane. There 
is no antithesis between Law and Promise. The utles of the chosen 
people are transferred without hesitation to the Christian community. 
The Christians are priests, kings, a holy nation, the people that God 
always had in view; they are the Diaspora, pilgrims like Abraham ; 
and all good women are daughters of Sarah. There is no trace of 
bitterness against the Jews. In a word, history flows on from the 
far past to the present in a widening but continuous stream. 

Closely allied to the continuity of the faith is its authority. In 
the view of St. Paul there is no authority except that of the inner 
light ; the spiritual man judygeth all things, and is judged of none. 
Freedom is emancipation from all external control; it is based on 
that conscious union with God which lifts a man above all precepts 
and ordinances. 

But there is another view that Grace (as John Wesley said) is 
not necessarily Light, and that, at the outset of the spiritual life, 
men must do, not because they understand and love, but in order 
that they may understand and love. 

Here, again, we may test the difference between the apostles at 
many significant points. In the eyes of St. Peter all Christians are 
“babes " (i. 2); it is their natural estate in this life, and to the end 
of their earthly probation they need to be fed with the ‘ milk” of 
God's word. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, influenced, 
perhaps, by some writer of the same schoo! as Philo. speaks of the 
Catechism as “*imik "for babes, and contrasts it with the “strong 
meat,” the deeper and wider belief of the grown-up Christian. Still 
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he seems to mean that the lower belicf of obedience is a natural 
preparation for the higher belief of intelligence, that as a regular 
thing men do mise through the state of Law to the state of I'reedom. 
This attitude we may call that of disciplinary mysticism (Heb. v. 12, 
13). But to the mind of St. Paul the evil of this lower stage is 
more obvious than its good. ‘ Milk” is the food of the carnal, of 
the weak brother who sets great store Ly externals, and is always 
ready to quarrel about them. To him the “babe” is not the 
Christian, as to St. Peter, nor the novice, as to the author of 
Hebrews, but the formalist, the disciphinarian (1 Cor. ili. 1). Ob- 
viously St. Peter would restrict within reasonable limits that right 
of private judgment which St. Paul bestows without reserve on 
all Christians. Notice again the use of the word zotpatvew and 
royuyv in St. Peter (iil. 25, v. 2, 4). St. Paul hardly uses this 
appropriate metaphor of the Christian pastor (Acts xx. 28; Eph. 
lv. 11), and never applies it to Christ. Another important word is 
dytos, which in St. Paul is often a noun—all Christians are saints ; 
but in St. Peter is only an adjective—all Christians ought to become 
saints. Or observe how St. Peter directs his people to speak like 
the oracles of God (iv. 11). Scripture is the external norm or 
pattern for all our words. Or, again, how St. Paul relaxes the gospel 
tule of marriage, to this extent at least, that in the case of mixed 
marriages, if the heathen partner desires a separation, the Christian 
partner is not under bondage (1 Cor. vii. 15). ‘‘ For,” the apostle 
adds, “ what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy 
husband? or what knowest thou, O man, whether thou shalt save 
thy wife?” But St. Peter appears to know of no such liberty, and 
exhorts all wives to be in subjection to their own husbands, “that 
if any obey not the word, they also may without the word be won 
by the conversation of the wives” (ill. 1). 

But more important than all is the entire absence in 1 Peter of 
any allusion to Christian prophecy. The point is of such conse- 
quence that it may be permissible to deal with it at some little 
length. 

In the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke (not in St. Mark or 
St. John) our Lord speaks of sending prophets to the Church 
(Matt. x. 41; Luke xi. 49). They are distinguished from “ wise 
men and scribes” (Matt. xxiii. 34). Prophecy is a miraculous gift, 
analogous to the power of casting out devils, and might be bestowed 
on or assumed by people whose conduct was not good (Matt. 
vil. 22). ‘These are false prophets (Matt. vii. 15); and we gather 
that the false prophet specially concerned himself with that topic 
on which Christians are forbidden to speculate (Matt. xxiv. 36), 
the day and hour of the Second Advent (Matt. xxiv. 11, 23, 24). 

At the beginning of the Book of Acts we read of the outpouring 
of the spirit of prophecy on the day of Pentecost, and on several 
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occasions we find the same gift bestowed on the newly baptized. 
We may suppose this form of prophecy to have been an ecstatic 
outburst of thanksgiving and adoration ; but this particular form of 
the grace does not appear to have been universal or permanent, 
nor did it make its recipient a prophet in the regular acceptation 
of the word. 

But we meet also with persons who were recognised as prophets 
and of the same family as the prophets of old, because in their case 
inspiration was not, indeed, habitual,—this it never was,—but at 
any rate frequently recurrent. We find them at Jerusalem (xi. 27), 
at Antioch (xiii. 1), at Tyre (xxi. 4), at Caesarea (xxi. 9), but not 
elsewhere. Some of them were men, some were “virgins.” They 
read the secrets of men’s hearts (v. 3), or predicted future events 
(xi. 28, xxl 11), or delivered special mandates from the Holy Spirit 
to the Church (xiii. 2). Some of them were also teachers (xiii. 1); 
and two, Judas and Silas, exhorted the brethren at Antioch with 
many words (xv. 32), explaining to them the circumcision dispute, 
and pressing upon them the acceptance of the Jerusalem Decree. 

One passage in the Book of Acts relating to prophecy is so 
important that it calls for special comment. Originally there were 
at Antioch two Churches, one of Jews and one of Greeks, and even 
at the time described in the thirteenth chapter it is not clear to 
what extent the two had been amalgamated. The Gentile Church 
was founded by men of Cyrene, and Lucius of Cyrene was one of 
the prophets and teachers by whom Barnabas and Saul were set 
apart for their mission (xi. 19, 20, xiii 1). The selection or 
ordination of the two evangelists may possibly have been the act 
of the Greek Church alone. Nor is it certain what it was that the 
prophets and teachers actually did. We may, however, suppose 
with great probability that the plan of a missionary campaign had 
already been discussed and approved, and that the whole Church 
was gathered together, fasting and praying for some definite word 
from the Holy Ghost, telling them whither to go and whom to 
send. All eyes and hearts would be fixed upon the five prophets 
through whom the heavenly voice had so often made itself heard 
before. At last the mandate comes and the mouthpiece speaks: 
‘Separate me Barnabas and Saul.” A very similar account of the 
method of prophecy is given by Hermas, who knew it well. “ When 
the man who hath the divine spirit cometh into a congregation of 
righteous men who have the faith of the divine spirit, and inter- 
cession of the congregation of those men 1s made to Gad, then the 
angel of the prophetic spirit, who is attached to him, fills the man, 
and the man being filled with the Holy Ghost speaketh to the 
assembly as the Lord willeth” (A/and. xi. 9). What we find 
described here is not the ordinary meeting for public worship, but 
a special assembly of intercession for a definite object. 
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Elsewhere also (1 Tim. i. 18, iv. 14) we find the prophet playing 
the same part in the selection of God's ministers. ‘Timothy, how- 
ever, though marked out by the prophets, was commissioned and, 
as we should say, ordained by the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery. St. Luke does not expressly say that the presbyters laid 
hands on Barnabas and Saul, but this is probably what he means. 

Generally speaking, from the Book of Acts we should infer 
that the gift of prophecy, in the proper sense of the word, was not 
commonly bestowed, that its form was that of direct inspiration, 
that its expression was occasional and limited. In 1 Peter, James, 
Jude, Hebrews, we read of no prophets at all. In 2 Peter (ii 11) 
mention is made of false prophets. John knows both of false 
prophets and of true (1 John iv. 1; Apoc. xi. 18, xix. 20). It 
we take the Pauline Epistles, we find little or no trace of the 
existence of prophets at Ephesus (see, however, Eph. iv. 11), or 
Philippi, or Colossae, or in Galatia, or at Rome. Prophecy is, 
indeed, mentioned in the Epistle to the Romans (xt. 6); but when 
the apostle tells us that he longed to impart unto that Church some 
spiritual gift (i. 11), we are probably to understand that he hoped 
to stir up a grace which as yet had not been bestowed upon it. 
But in two Churches, at Thessalonica and at Corinth, we find a 
very different state of things. Both were new Churches, composed 
probably in the main of Gentiles, who but a few months before had 
been idolaters. Yet in both these communities prophets were very 
numerous, and the apostle gave them great encouragement (1 Thess. 
v. 19; 1 Cor. xiv. 39). 

At Thessalonica the prophets were busily doing exactly what 
our Lord forbade, they were proclaiming that the day of Christ 
was imminent (évéorykey, ii. 2); and for this error they were rebuked 
by St. Paul. Even in this town, prophetism appears to have been 
very active and, on the whole, mischievous. There were those who 
regarded it with disfavour, and wished to suppress it altogether, or, 
at any rate, to bring it under control by the imposition of restraints 
which St. Paul thought too rigorous. ‘ Quench not the Spirit,” he 
says; ‘“‘despise not prophesyings” (1 Thess. v. 19, 20). At the 
same time he adds a needful word of warning: “Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good.” 

But at Corinth the state of affairs was really extraordinary. 
The number of those who laid claim to the spiritual gifts of speak- 
ing with tongues and of prophecy must have been very large. But 
these miraculous endowments, instead of leading to meekness and 
unity, caused much angry rivalry, which turned even the public 
worship of the Church into a scene of disorder. These were not 
good fruits ; indeed, to speak quite plainly, they are the contra- 
diction of anything that we can reasonably attribute to the Spirit of 
God. St. Paul treats these extravagances with great wisdom. He 
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asserts his own authority, both as apostle and as prophet, with 
explicit resolution. But he cleals only with the symptoms, with the 
disorders. He does not name the offenders, nor does he charge 
them with self-deceit, nor does he expressly point out in what way 
their notion of “ prophecy,” of “liberty,” was connected with those 
moral and doctrinal extravagances which he condemns. But he 
lays down firmly the rule of decency and order, the great principles 
of Charity and Unity, and points out clearly the besetting danger of 
what in the eighteenth century was called Enthusiasm. ‘ Know- 
ledge puffeth up.” Knowledge, the knowledge of mysteries, is 
very Closely related to prophecy. A close parallel to the conduct 
of St. Paul is to be found in that of George Fox towards the 
Bristol fanatics. I‘ox was in the same position as the apostle. 
He, too, had fostered and encouraged prophecy, and, when the 
behaviour of Naylor opened his eyes to the gulf at his fect, he acted 
in the same way as St. Paul, not denying his own principles, but 
building the necessary fence along the edze of the precipice with 
authority, discretion, and reserve. 

From Fox’s own account we could hardly guess the nature and 
the peril of the Bristol crisis, and we can do little more than guess 
at the inner history of the Corinthian Church. But in the time of 
Fox, and afterwards of Wesicy, Bristol, a scaport and a great seat 
of the slave trade, was not unlike Corinth in some pertinent features. 
Corinth had never borne a yood reputation, nor had Greeks ever 
been patient of discipline in any shape. It is in such places that 
the leaven of Christianity produces the most violent fermentation. 
Sudden conversions are common ; and the sudden conversion of an 
undisciplined character is always strongly mystical. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to tind many prophcts in the town, nor is it difficult 
to conjecture what would be the results. 

At Corinth, as elsewhere, prophecy bore its usual and proper 
form of “revelation” (1 Cor. xiv. 26), that is to say, of immediate 
communication from the Holy Spirit. Revelation always implies 
Ecstasy (Acts x. 10, xl. 5, xx. 17), that state which is also called 
“being in the Spirit” (Apoc. 1. 10), and is described by St. Paul 
himself (2 Cor. xii. 2) as a condition in which the man knew not 
whether he were in the body or out of it. It was, in fact, a trance, 
in which sense was suspended, but intelligence, though not active, 
was quickened into a condition of high receptivity. The prophet 
understood what he saw or heard, and when he spoke, spoke intelli- 
gible words. Hence he might be said to edity, comfort, console 
(1 Cor. xiv. 3). He read the secrets of men’s hearts (sad. 24, 2), 
and the hearers might learn from his prophecies (4rd. 31). Both 
the prophet and the speaker with tongues were allowed to “give 
thanks” after Communion (/é77. 16). But the Prophet is expressty 
distinguished from the ‘Teacher (1 Cor. xi. 28). ‘The distinction 
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rests not so much on the matter of prophecy as on its form. 
Prophecy was ecstatic (those later writers who denied this only 
meant that Christian ecstasy differed from Pagan); it was a direct 
communication from the Spirit, a revelation, not, like Teaching, an 
exposition of other men’s revelations. For this reason the Prophet 
took rank before the Teacher, indeed before every member of the 
Church except the apostles. Yet, of course, the same man might 
be at once Apostle, Prophet, and Teacher. The Prophet was an 
ornament, but not an officer of the Church; and the manifestation 
of his gift was so occasional that he cannot have been intrusted, at 
any rate in his capacity of Prophet, with any regular ministrations. 
Indeed this is self-evident from the fact that there were women who 
prophesied as well as men. 

When we come to ask what were the precise subjects of Corin- 
thian prophecy, we find ourselves on uncertain ground. Yet, when 
we consider the topics dwelt upon by the apostle, and compare them 
with what we know to have been the themes of prophecy elsewhere, 
we can arrive at a tenable conclusion. 

At Thessalonica, the favourite subject was the Second Advent, 
a question which involved that of the condition of the faithful dead 
(1 Thess. iv. 14 sqq.). Beyond a doubt this would be the pre- 
dominant burden of speculation at Corinth also, as it always has 
been everywhere. Hence St. Paul addresses to that Church the 
noblest of all his prophecies on this very point (1 Cor. xv.). There 
were many ways in which the prophet might speak of Eschatology 
without infringing our Lord’s prohibition. He might have a vision 
of the angelic hierarchy, like Ignatius, or of the state of the soul 
after death, like Perpetua, or of heaven and hell, like the author 
of the Apocalypse of Peter, or of the signs that precede the Second 
Advent, like the author of the Didache. Even this alluring theme 
was full of peril. It was forbidden to fix a date for the Second 
Advent, and this command was often forgotten. But there were 
some at Corinth who denied the resurrection of the dead. If 
_ St. Paul means that they denied the resurrection of the body, there 
were Gnostic prophets who did the same thing. 

Again, there were those who defended the act of the man who 
had married his father’s wife (1 Cor. v. 1, 2). St. Paul tells them 
that they are “puffed up.” But it is knowledge which “ puffeth up ” 
(viii. 1), and knowledge ts practically identical with prophecy (xiii. 2). 
Sexual irregularity has, in fact, often been justified by pretenders to 
the inner light, and cannot be justified in any other way. 

Another subject which exercised the minds of the prophets was 
that of Church discipline. Ignatius gives us the text of one of his 
own prophecies, in which occur the words, ‘‘Do nothing without 
the bishop” (P/z7. vii.). Hermas also touches on the relation of 
the prophet to the presbyter (Vis. iii. 1. 8, 9), and Montanism was 
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largely concerned with this point. If there were prophecies on the 
one side, there would be prophecies also on the other, and certainly 
the Corinthian prophets, numerous and self-assertive, and claiming 
some authority in the regulation of public worship, would not 
tamely submit to the direction of officials. Indeed, in the Corin- 
thian Church we cannot affirm with confidence that there were any 
officials at all. 

To some extent the Corinthians must have been self-deluded. 
The genuine spirit of prophecy has never been given to masses of 
men ; nor can it often have been bestowed upon those who, but the 
other day, were worshipping stocks and stones, and contaminated 
by the vices of such a city as Corinth. But St. Paul could not 
absolutely forbid this outbreak of fanaticism. He was himself the 
most remarkable of Christian prophets, full of the Holy Ghost, and 
longing unspeakably to see others like himself. He would believe 
the best. After all, among the tares would be blades of wheat, and 
he would not dare to run the risk of plucking up these. But the 
consequences are very clearly to be discerned. The Church of 
Corinth was full of the most shocking disorders, both in faith (1 Cor. 
xv. 12) and in morals. If there was any control there, we cannot 
see where it resided, or what was its good. It is not too much to 
say, that if this form of prophetism had not disappeared, the Church 
could not possibly have endured. 

Prophetism sums up in one word the difference between St. Paul 
the mystic and St. Peter the disciplinarian. Where a body of 
prophets has assumed the direction of affairs, discipline is impos- 
sible. But it is evident that the confusion which reigned at Corinth, 
and possibly in a lower degree at Thessalonica, was abnormal. The 
vast majority of the Churches were, as they had been from the first, 
carefully instructed and diligently supervised ; and what is true of a 
couple of Greek communities in Europe is by no means true of 
Asiatic Christianity. How things were ordered in the Eastern 
Churches we can gather with confidence from the notices in the 
Book of Acts, from 1 Peter, from Hebrews, and from the Letters 
to the Seven Churches in the Apocalypse. Indeed, the Pastoral 
Epistles of St. Paul tell the same tale. 

The communities addressed in 1 Peter were clearly under strict 
and sober government; but their organisation, as far as we are able 
to descry it, was of a very simple, primitive kind. In the first place, 
the writer does not use the word “Church,” a peculiarity which he 
shares with Hebrews, for in that Epistle also, “Church,” though 
it twice occurs (il. 12, in quotation from O.T., xii. 23), does not 
bear its familiar technical sense. He calls himself ‘“‘an apostle 
of Jesus Christ” (i. 1), or, what is the same thing, “a witness of the 
sufferings of Christ” (v. 1); but he writes with the greatest modesty 
in a tone of exhortation, not of command, exhorting, not rebuking, 
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calling himself a brother of the presbyters. Nothing in the Epistle 
is more authoritative than the brief emphatic phrase in which he 
commends the faithfulness of so eminent a man as Silvanus. 
Clearly he expected to be heard with deference ; but the tone is just 
what we should have expected in St. Peter, and just what we should 
not have expected in anyone masquerading under his name. He 
addresses his readers as the Dispersion, the brethren or brotherhood 
(“the brethren” is a familiar phrase in Acts), and uses the word 
“Christian.” If there were any widows or orphans receiving 
regular as<istance from the common fund, at any rate they are not 
mentioned. The Deacon possibly did not exist, certainly is not 
named. There was no Bishop; the noun érisvxoros is uscd of 
Christ (ii. 25), and the verb émoxomety of the Presbyters (v. 2), ina 
manner which shows us how the title came into being as a synonym 
for Shepherd; but it has not as yet definitcly assumed an official 
sense. On the other hand, the Presbyter who, as we know from 
Acts, was the original rector and pastor of the Church, wields great 
authority, which he is strongly admonished to exert with willingness, 
uprightness, and sobriety. Of the Sacraments, Baptism is spoken of 
as having a saving power (ili. 21); the Eucharist is not mentioncd. 

Thus the organisation also appears to be marked by the same 
primitive simplicity that we have noticed as characteristic of the 
Epistle in other points. If we attach any historical value to Acts 
—and how can we help doing this?—the polity of the Petrine 
Churches is more conservative than that depicted in or suggested by 
any of the Pauline Epistles. 

But, now, if the relation between the Petrine and Pauline 
Epistles is as it has here been described, if in dogma they agree 
and in practice they differ, and if, when they differ, the Petrine 
Epistle is mure primitive, as it proved to be more enduring, how 
are we to explain these singular facts? 

We may say that the sub-apostolic Church, with all its reverence 
for St. Paul, failed to understand his idea of Freedom, that his pure 
and noble mysticism was too hard for them (dvaveyrtor, 2 Pet. iil. 16), 
that the time for it was not yet come, and that God sent His people 
back again into the wilderness after a first glimpse of the Promised 
Land. 

But, then, how are we to account for the fact that where the 
Petrine writer falls away from St. Paul he is falling back upon 
the Synoptic Gospels? If his Christianity had been derived from 
that of St. Paul he could not have taken this line. ‘Those who 
started from a misunderstanding of the mysticism of St. Paul became 
Antinomians ; this is what actually happened to many of the Gnostics, 
and to many sects in later times. If the Petrine writer fell back, he 
must have had something to fall back upon. There must have 
been some other stamp of Christianity, some other method of 
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working out in detail the truth of the Resurrection, than that 
described in the Pauline Epistles. ‘That there actually was one— 
indeed that there were several —we learn not only from the Gospels 
and the rest of the New ‘Testament, but from St. Paul’s own 
testimony. 

But if this is the case, why should the Petrine writer be thought 
to have fallen back at all? Why should not his Epistle be just 
what it professes to be, the work of St. Peter himself ? 


Note on Post-Apostolic Prophecy. 


Ignatius describes one subject of his prophetic visions in 77ra//. 
v., Stvvapat voey Ta érovpdvia Kat Tas roToberius Tas dyyeAuKas Kal Tas 
gvoeTacets TUS dpyorTiKds, 6pard TE Kal doparta. 

In another very remarkable passage, P#z/. vil., he gives the actual 
text of one of his prophecies, ro d¢ IIvetpa éxypvowey A€yov rade: 
xwpis Tod émioxdrov pndev moveire THv cdpka tpav ws vady Ocov 
THpETe THY évwow ayanare To's pepicpors Hevyere pusytat yiverOe 
"Incod Xpicrod, ws cat avros tov Tarpds abrod. 

Here it is to be observed that the subject-matter is the same as 
that of the ‘Teacher, but that the form is entirely diffcrent from that 
of Teaching. ‘The admonitions are given as a direct communica- 
tion from the Holy Spirit; hence in style they are ejaculatory and 
dogmatic, not discursive. 

Ignatius exhorted Polycarp to pray for the same gift. 

Polycarp, i., airod cvveow mrelova is exes. 

Ibid. ii., ra 8€ dopata attra tra cor havepwhH, iva pydevds Aeiry 
Kal TavTos xapioparos TEepiower'ys, 

Polycarp acknowledges that he himsclf did not possess the gift 
of prophecy. 

Ad Phil, xii., “confido enim uos bene exercitatos esse in sacris 
literis, et nihil uos latet ; mihi autem non est concessum.” It was 
enough for him tu follow humbly in the footsteps of St. Paul, 
thid, 111. 

Here we sce that a great and recognised and most authoritative 
Teacher might yet not be a prophet. But before Polycarp’s death 
this grace was vouchsafed to him. A/artyrium Folyc. v., det pe 
Cavra xaraxajvar. With him as with all prophets the gift took the 
form of a vision or voice. 

The prophecies of Montanus, Prisca, Maximilla, and others of 
the same sect, will be found collected in Bonwetsch, Afontanismus, 
p. 197 Sd. 

‘Tertullian says of them, de exhort. cas/. 10, “uisiones uident et 
ponentes faciem deorsum etiam uoces audiunt manifestas tam 
salutares quam occultas.” 

Sa/utares means moral or disciplinary, as in the second passage 
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from Ignatius. Occu/tas means pertaining to heavenly mysteries, 
as in the first. Ocehler does not explain the words ponentes factem 
deorsum ; apparently the prophet bent his head downwards in the 
attitude of listening to a voice from above. 

Of Ecstasy, Tertullian says, adu. A/arc. iv. 22, “gratiae extasis 
amentia. In spiritu enim homo constitutus, praesertim cum gloriam 
Dei conspicit, uel cum per eum Deus loquitur, necesse est excidat 
sensu, obumbratus scilicet uirtute diuina.” This agrees very well 
with the language of St. Paul. 

Alcibiades (or Miltiades), Eus. . 2. v. 17. 1, wrote a treatise 
against the Montanists entitled wepi rov py deiv év exordce: Aadeciv: 
but he was certainly using the word ékoraots in a peculiar sense, 
for it is used of true Christian prophecy, Acts x. 10, xi. 5, xx. 17, 
and ‘‘to speak in ecstasy” means neither more nor less than “to 
speak in the Spirit.” And the author to whom we owe our know- 
ledge of this treatise of Alcibiades (or Miltiades) goes on to say that 
the mark of the false prophet is not ecstasy but parecstasy—that is 
to say, debased ecstasy. 6 Wevdorpodyrys év wapexordce, @ Ererat 
ddaa xat adoBia, dpyopevos pev e€ éxovoiov dyabias, xaractpépuy Oé 
eis axovotov paviay yuyys. The false prophet was culpably ignorant 
—that is to say, he was one so far deficient in morals, or instruction, 
or both, that the brethren could not regard him as a likely organ 
for the prophetic spirit, and his trance was “a madness.” Madness 
will mean frenzied utterance or gesticulation and “ possession.” 
The last, in particular, was a most serious point. Simon Magus 
‘gave out that he himself was some great one” (Acts vill. 9); and 
Montanus said, “I am the Lord God Almighty coming down in 
man ” (Epiph. /Yaer. x1. p. 437),—a phrase which is strictly analogous 
to that of the demoniac, “ My name is Legion” (Mark v. 9). The 
idea that the spirit, good or bad, takes possession of the man, 
replaces his personality, and speaks with his own voice, is wholly 
alien to Biblical prophecy, and belongs to demonology or heathen 
vaticination. But ignorance was quite serious enough. It would 
be shown by demanding payment or expecting reward as a prophet 
(Eus. 7. £. v. 18; Hermas, Afand. xi.) ; by doctrinal unsoundness 
(t John iv. 1, 2); and in the eyes of a loyal Churchman by inter- 
ference with the wholesome and apostolic discipline of the Church. 

Professor Harnack (LeAre der zwolf Apostel, p. 126) is inclined 
to regard all these tests as invented by the later Church for the 
purpose of condemning the Montanists. But they are obvious 
deductions from eternal common sense. [Except non-fulfilment of 
predictions, for which the existing brotherhood might have to wait 
in vain, the one and only test of genuine prophecy ts that of con- 
formity to the teaching and practice of undoubted prophets, of 
Christ and His apostles ; and this test all Christians were bound to 
apply at all times under very serious penalties. 
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A careful review of the facts seems to show two things very 
distinctly : (1) that the condition of the Corinthian Church is not to 
be regarded as the normal state of a Christian community in the 
time of the apostles ; (2) that the Prophet is not, and cannot be, the 
same thing as the Teacher. The two functions might, no doubt, be 
combined, but in themselves they are radically different. 


§ 7. ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


We may proceed to compare, in the next place, the characters 
and histories of St. Paul and St. Peter. To some extent, at any- 
rate, the investigation will throw further light upon the conclusions 
arrived at in the preceding chapter. 

When St. Stephen was stoned to death the witnesses laid down 
their clothes at the feet of a young man whose name was Saul 
(Acts vil. 58). He was of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of 
Hebrews, and a Pharisee (Phil. iti. 5), born in Tarsus of Cilicia, but 
brought up in Jerusalem, where he sat at the feet of the famous 
Gamaliel (Acts xxiii. 3). He was a Roman citizen, and son of a 
Roman citizen (Acts xxil. 28), spoke and wrote Greek, used the 
Greck Bible, and had some acquaintance with Greek literature 
(Acts xvii. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 33; ‘Tit. 1. 12). 

We are not told at what age he left Tarsus, but he was probably 
verging on man’s estate at the time, for he had already been intro- 
duced to the study of the Greek poets, and he continued to regard 
the city as his home and natural place of shelter (Acts ix. 30). He 
was no cosmopolitan, and though he passed his early years under 
the shadow of a Greek university, remained a strict Jew. Yet 
Tarsus was a Stoic stronghold, and St. Paul had read and admired 
at least one Stoic poet. He was aware then that there was current 
among educated heathen a view of God as the great indwelling 
Spirit which is antagonistic to any shape of formalism. But doubt- 
less he had imbibed this belief from Scripture, and from the 
struggles of his own spiritual experience—if we may regard Rom. 
vii. g sqq. as referring to a time preceding that of his conversion. 
We may suppose that he was a Pharisaic Mystic of the same type 
as St. James. But we first sce him at Jerusalem, approving of 
Stephen’s death, leading and goading on the party of persecution. 

So far he appears ‘to us as well-born, probably wealthy, well- 
educated, still young, full of fiery conviction and prompt resolution, 
a natural leader of men in times of great excitement. He was 
unmarricd and childless, and seems to have owed his power 
entirely to the vigour of his character, for he does not appear to 
have been a member of the Sanhedrin. 

Not content with oppressing the disciples in Jerusalem, he 
extorted from the high priest a despatch authorising the extermina- 
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tion of the heretics at Damascus, and was on his way to that city, 
“breathing threatenings and slaughter,” when he was struck down 
to the earth by that Jesus whom he was persecuting. ‘Thus in one 
moment he became a Christian. 

All attempts to account for his conversion by natural agencies 
are vain. . No doubt the way for this astounding change had been 
prepared. St. Paul was familiar with many thoughts of many 
minds ; he must have been familiar also with that lurking sense of 
disappointment which always besets those who set their hopes on 
anything lower than the highest, and he had seen St. Stephen die. 
But the final blow was struck from above with overwhelming force 
and instantaneous effect. 

His change was not from immorality to morality, but from one 
principle of action to another, from moralism to mysticism. It was 
analogous, not to the conversion of St. Augustine, but to that of 
Luther, or Wesley, or Law. But the point is, that these sudden 
changes always leave a mark. A swift uplifting, because it is so 
immediately divine, gives great nobility of mind. It carries the 
man up at once into a sphere from which all forms, props, 
mechanisms, seem very little things, and it imparts great peace, 
confidence, and joy. At the same time it makes a breach between 
the present and the past. The converted man looks back upon his 
old struggles with fear, pain, and horror. For him the hopeful 
promise of discipline and obedience ended only in cruel defeat. 
Of what value, then, can they be to others ? 

The Vision on the road to Damascus is enough to stamp St. 
Paul as a prophet; but throughout his life he continued to receive 
immediate manifestations of God’s presence and care. His revela- 
tions, conveyed sometimes in trance, sometimes in dream ; bringing 
sometimes directions, sometimes prohibitions ; sometimes unfolding 
mysteries, sometimes displaying the formless glory of things un- 
speakable—were very numerous (Acts xvi. 6, 9, xvili. 9, 10, XIX. 21, 
XX. 23, 29, Xxil. 17, xxvii. 23, 24; Gal. ii. 2; 2 Cor. xii. 1-7), 
The sense of direct inspiration seems never to have failed him, 
except perhaps when discipline was in question (1 Cor. vii. 12). 
Much of his knowledge in the faith was imparted to him through 
the same channel (Eph. iii. 3; Gal. 1. 12 sqq., 11.63 1 Cor. xv. 3). 
But here we are perhaps justified in making a distinction. Even 
though he never saw Christ in the flesh, he would know, from 
hearsay or from reading, the general facts of the Gospel history, and 
he must surely have learned from ordinary sources the saying of our 
Lord’s which he quoted in his speech at Miletus (Acts xx. 35). 
What he means is probably, that the one fact of the Resurrection 
and the inner meaning of all the facts, his whole theology, came to 
him direct by way of revelation. We find unmistakable fruits of 
his prophetic gift in Thessalonians and in 1 Cor. xv. 


td 
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Such were the salient features in the character and history of St. 
Paul. St. Peter on every point forms a strong contrast. He wasa 
poor Galilean fisherman, a labouring man, uneducated, rough in 
speech and manner (Matt. xxvi. 73 ; Luke xxi. 59; Acts iv. 13), a 
husband, and, according to ancient tradition, a father, and he had 
lived in close intimacy with the Saviour upon earth. He was a 
simple pious Jew, if not actually a disciple of John the Baptist at 
any rate the brother of one who was (John i. 40),—that is to say, he 
was open-minded and docile, a son of Abraham who did not pre- 
sume upon that privilege (Luke iii. 8), but was well aware of the 
need of repentance, and was looking for the kingdom of heaven 
and the advent of Messiah. 

He was a married, uneducated labourer. Such men always bear 
the stamp of their class. In England, and presumably elsewhere, 
they are tender-hearted, but slow. They have seen too much of the 
hard realities of life to be greatly elated or greatly depressed. But 
they make fine soldiers, who will follow their captain to the last, 
and fall where he has placed them. 

St. Peter 1s often spoken of as ardent and impulsive, but our 
Lord called him Cephas, ‘“‘ Rock,” and the fiery apostles were James 
and John. He was often the first to speak, because he was the 
leader and mouthpiece of the Twelve. ‘The quietest of men, when 
driven past endurance, are often fiercest; and as Moses, the meek, 
once smote an Egyptian, so Peter struck a hasty blow in the Garden 
of Gethsemane. In an hour of utter despair and extreme alarm, he 
denied his Lord. The Gospels paint him as a man of slow under- 
standing, but strong conviction, of tender, but not demonstrative 
fecling, with an exquisitely delicate conscience, and a deep sense of 
the majesty of God. It was he who made the great confession, 
“Thou art the Christ,” and yet would have saved Christ from 
suffering and the Cross (Matt. xvi. 16, 22), just as the disciples 
besought St. Paul not to go upto Jerusalem where he was to be 
delivered to the Gentiles (Acts xxi. 12); it was he who at the Last 
Supper beckoned to St. John to ask the question which he dared 
not ask himself (John xiii. 24); it was he, again, who said, ‘‘ Depart 
from me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord” (Luke v. 8); who went 
out and wept bitterly when the Saviour turned and looked upon 
him (Luke xxii. 62), and whose repentance and forgiveness are 
described with magical power in the last chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel. The Lord loved John better, but He trusted Peter more 
(Luke xxii. 31, 32). 

We may imagine Peter as a shy, timid, embarrassed man, apt 
on a sudden emergency to say and do the wrong thing, not because 
he was hasty, but because he was not quick. He was one of those 
who become leaders because they have been called and appointed, 
not because nature seems to have marked them out for command. 
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His defect had been want of readiness and decision. When this 
was cured, he was all the better fitted to be a guide and pastor by 
reason of the weakness which the Holy Spirit redressed. ‘“ Be ye 
ready,” he says in his Epistle (1 Pet. 11. 15), “always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh for a reason of the faith that is in 
you, with meekness and fear.” He was meck and fearful, and he 
knew well the danger of unreadiness. 

St. Peter had been instructed, trained, disciplined by our Lord 
Himself, and led on in smooth and unbroken progress from the 
law to the gospel. He was a prophet, but hardly a visionary. He 
had witnessed the Transfiguration, he had seen the risen Saviour, 
he had received admonition in his trance at Joppa, and an angel 
had been sent to deliver him from prison. The Holy Ghost had 
come down upon him at Pentecost. But we do not read that he 
enjoyed the same kind, or the same frequency, of communion with 
the unseen world which was given to St. Paul or St. John. There 
is the same shade of difference that we observe in the Old Testa- 
ment between Moses and Jacob. Further, it is evident that to St. 
Peter the past would not wear the same colour as to St. Paul. 
He would look back with affection and regret to days spent in 
company with our Lord on earth, and he would look forward with 
intense longing to the time when the Chief Shepherd should reappear. 
The interval would appear to him as a period of loss, of hope 
deferred ; and this is exactly what we find in the Epistle. St. Paul's 
past was one of shame; there was no brightness in it; and his 
heart swells with a rapture of gratitude when he thinks of his 
deliverance from the city of confusion and house of bondage. 

We need not here dwell minutely on the history of St. Peter 
as it is given in the first twelve chapters of the Book of Acts. There 
he appears for some ten or twelve years as spokesman, judge, leader 
of the disciples at Jerusalem. As occasion served, and the frontier 
of the Church was pushed forward, he made excursions to other 
places. We see him at Samaria, passing through all quarters to 
Lydda and Joppa, and again at Caesarea. After this we read of 
the visit of Barnabas and Saul to Jerusalem, of Herod's persecution, 
of Peter’s imprisonment, deliverance, and departure “to another 
place.” From this point St. Luke’s thoughts are occupied almost 
exclusively with the histo:y of St. Paul. But on three occasions 
we find the two great apostles in actual personal contact. Here, 
then, it becomes necessary to compare the narrative given in the 
Book of Acts with that of the Epistle to the Galatians (Gal. 1. 
15-24, li, I-10, 11 sqq.). But let us first grasp firmly the key 
to all the difficulties which may arise. St. Luke is writing as a 
historian ; his object is summa _s gut fastigia rerum; his interest lies 
in the permanent, and specially in the Decree of the Council of 
Jerusalem, which was the first monument of Canon Law, and was 
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unquestionably accepted and obeyed by the Church (Acts xxi. 25; 
Apoc. ii. 14, 20; Eus. H. &. v. 1. 26; Tert. de Idol. x.; Apol. ix. ; 
Clem. Alex. Paed. ii. 1. 8; Didache vi.—I quote this as a fourth 
century authority. The Decree was falling into desuetude in the 
West in St. Augustine’s time, contra /aust. xxxil. 13). St. Paul’s 
intention, on the other hand, is polemical, autobiographical, and 
apologetic. He wrote in the midst of a very heated dispute which 
touched him particularly. His first object 1s to show that the 
Gentile Christian ought not to accept circumcision ; and, in order 
to establish this first point, he goes on to maintain a second, that 
his own authority is equal, and even superior, to that of St. Peter. 

In St. Paul’s account of his first meeting with St. Peter there is 
very little difficulty (Gal. i. 15-24 compared with Acts 1x. 19-30). 
St. Luke says that immediately after his conversion St. Paul 
preached Christ in the synagogues at Damascus, and does not 
mention his retirement into Arabia. But we do not know how 
long that retirement lasted, and it was certainly devoid of external 
incident. It was of deep significance in the eyes of the apostle 
himself. When he says “immediately I conferred not with flesh 
and blood” (Gal. 1. 16), what he means is that he did confer with 
the Holy Spirit, and did not apply for instruction to the ‘Twelve. 
He looks back upon that time, as St. Augustine remembered 
the days that immediately followed his own conversion, as a period 
of rapid growth and great joy; but he uscs it in the Epistle as 
the proof of his independence. It is natural enough that it 
should be passed over in Acts; nor is there any stumbling-block 
in St. Luke’s statement that St. Paul “immediately” preached 
Christ. The very day after his baptism the apostle may have 
given ‘‘in the synagogues” some explanation of his sudden change; 
he was a fearless man, and would not shrink from the ordeal of 
publicly resigning his commission from the high priest. We may 
suppose that he did this, and then withdrew for a brief space of 
recollection, before he felt able definitely to advocate his new faith. 
But, in any case, if the retirement to Arabia lasted but a few weeks, 
the word “immediately” may very well pass. A proof of the 
general accuracy of St. Luke’s information is to be found in his 
notice of the manner of St. Paul’s escape from Damascus, when he 
was let down from the wall ina basket. St. Paul does not mention 
the fact in Galatians, but in another Epistle he incidentally confirms 
what St. Luke tells us (2 Cor. x1. 32). 

After “ many days,” the narrative in Acts proceeds (and by the 
vague Hebrew phrase a period of three years is here covered), St. 
Paul went up to Jerusalem, and endeavoured to join himself to th: 
disciples. ‘The phrase is a little singular, and seems to imply that 
he did not address himself to the recognised leaders of the Church 
His advances were met with great and not unnatural suspicion ; but 
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the good Barnabas, who was always merciful and charitable, took 
him by the hand, brought him to the apostles, and acted as his 
sponsor, defending Paul against those whom he had persecuted, as 
he afterwards defended Mark and Peter against Paul himself. We 
learn from Galatians that the particular apostles in question were 
Peter and James the Lord’s brother. In Acts we read that St. 
Paul spent some time in Jerusalem, disputing against the Hellenists. 
St. Paul himself says simply that he abode with Peter fifteen days. 
We are to understand, either that he spent a fortnight in Peter’s 
house, or that at the end of this fortnight Peter was called away from 
Jerusalem; for Paul’s object here is simply to show that his 
personal contact with Peter had been very slender. For the same 
reason he omits to mention the attempt upon his life and his flight 
from Jerusalem (Acts 1x. 29, 30), simply informing us that he went 
away to Syria and Cilicia. St. Luke says that he went home to 
Tarsus. The difference in the form of expression may possibly 
imply that Paul used Tarsus as a centre for single-handed missionary 
excursions in the neighbouring regions. It is difficult to suppose 
that he would be idle, and he would hardly have been invited to 
Antioch unless he had continued to display both zeal and capacity. 
From the time of his flight from Jerusalem, St. Paul tells us he 
remained unknown by face (juny adyvoovpevos tg mpoowry, Gal. 1. 
22) unto the Churches of Judaea which were in Christ. In other 
words, he saw them no more till his next visit eleven years later ; for 
we give the more natural meaning to his “fourteen years,” if we 
suppose that here also he is dating from his spiritual birthday. 

So far all is pretty clear. St. Paul had seen but little of St. 
Peter, but what intercourse there had been was not unfriendly, at 
any rate after the first approach. As regards the second meeting 
(Gal. ii. 1-6 compared with Acts xv.) there is much perplexity, 
which we can only resolve by making large allowance for the 
difference of intention which underlies the two narratives. 

The visit to Jerusalem, which St. Paul describes in the second 
chapter of Galatians, has been identified with that incidentally 
mentioned in Acts (xi. 30); but there are many objections to this. 
In the first place, we should be compelled to leave a blank space 
of ten years at least in the apostle’s working life. But it does not 
seem at all probable that Barnabas, having once taken St. Paul by 
the hand, would leave him unemployed for so long a time. Again, 
there was at the time no trace of the circumcision dispute; and, 
moreover, we still read of ‘‘ Barnabas and Saul” at that date. Saul 
was as yet known only as a preacher who was doing good work at 
Antioch, and had by no means that standing which is implied in 
the narrative of Galatians. It is far easier to suppose that St. Paul 
does not mention his second visit to Jerusalem; and an adequate 
reason for his silence is to be found in the words of St. Luke, who 
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tells us that Barnabas and Saul visited the elders, but does not 
mention the apostles. It was “about that time” (Acts xii. 1) that 
Herod’s persecution was in progress, and we can readily imagine 
that the two Antiochene envoys did not on this occasion meet 
any of the Twelve. But, if so, this visit was perfectly immaterial to 
the argument of Galatians, for the object of St. Paul there is to 
reckon up the number of occasions on which he had seen and 
discoursed with St. Peter. 

We shall be on safe ground if we follow Bishop Lightfoot rather 
than Professor Ramsay, and conclude that what we find in the 
second chapter of Galatians is that occasion on which “ Paul and 
Barnabas” (no longer “ Barnabas and Saul”) were sent up by the 
Church of Antioch to attend the Council at Jerusalem. With them 
went certain others; and their journey was a triumphal progress 
through Phenice and Samaria (Acts xv. 3). The question to be 
decided was that of the continued obligation of circumcision, which 
had been causing great trouble. The question had been pushed 
forward not by any of the apostles, but by “certain men which 
came down from Judaea” to Antioch, ‘‘certain of the sect of the 
Pharisees which believed” (Acts xv. 1, 5), by the Hotspurs among 
the Jewish Christians. These extreme ritualists probably looked 
to James as their leader (Gal. il. 12). They would be, as often 
happens in such cases, a sore trouble to their nominal chief, whose 
opinions they exaggerated and caricatured. At the same time, 
James would be extremely anxious to rctain his hold upon them, 
and not to see them driven into open revolt. Such a position of 
things is always fruitful of grave misunderstandings between the 
leaders themselves. They want to keep together men who are 
pulling in different directions, and they lay themselves open to the 
charges of tergiversation and of disloyalty to first principles. 

According to St. Luke, the two envoys went up to Jerusalem 
by commission from the Church of Antioch; St. Paul tells us that 
he was directed or permitted to go by “revelation,” by an imme- 
diate communication from the Holy Spirit. The two modes of 
expression are easily reconcilable. A commission from the Church 
of Antioch implied a revelation (Acts xiii. 1); but we may observe 
that here again St. Paul is striking the note of independence. He 
was received with all the respect duc to his character, services, and 
position. And yet the tone of his narrative seems to say that there 
was something wanting, something which he does not quite know how 
to express. The main point had been established, yet not quite 
by himself. He had been met by agreement where perhaps he did 
not quite expect it, and he had been obliged to make concessions of 
which he did not quite approve; hence he manifests a certain 
uneasiness lest his authority should have suffered disparagement 
in the opinion of his more immediate followers. For there were 
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jealous eyes and bitter spirits on the watch to magnify and distort 
every point that could be made against him. 

What had really happened we may gather with tolerable clear- 
ness by piecing together the accounts given in Galatians and in 
Acts. There can be little doubt that the main business of the 
Council of Jerusalem, like that of all other councils, was transacted 
in committee. St. Paul tells us of the committee; St. Luke, of the 
general assembly in which formal speeches were delivered and the 
decree was solemnly adopted. 

It seems evident that in this committee St. Paul had been in 
some sense put upon his trial before the twelve apostles. ‘I com- 
municated unto them,” he says, “that gospel which I preach among 
the Gentiles ; but privately to them which were of reputation, lest 
by any means I should run or had run in vain.” He had been 
called upon to state his position before the supreme tribunal of 
the Church, and had received their sanction and approval. 

This seems to be the fact which St. Paul expresses by the 
singular phrase “they added nothing to me,” that is to say, “they 
had nothing to teach me.” ‘There is an embarrassment, there is even 
a touch of anger in St. Paul’s language here (Gal. 11. 6), which seems 
to spring from a mortifying sense that after all he cannot make 
his position quite clear. He had gone to Jerusalem to dictate 
terms, and those from whom he expccted opposition had offered 
none. He had gone as the equal of the apostles, and his enemies 
might say that the apostles had tried and acquitted him. There 
had been agreement as to the burning question of circumcision, 
and yet he had been made to feel that between himself and the 
Twelve there existed that difference of principle which, though it 
can hardly be defined, often divides men like a river. 

One of the most difficult sentences in St. Paul’s narrative is that 
in which he describes the result of the conference: ‘ James, 
Cephas, and John, who were reputed to be pillars” (here again the 
note of irony is heard), “gave to me and Barnabas the right hand 
of fellowship; that we should go unto the Gentiles, and they unto 
the circunicision.” There was a compact, St. Paul says. The field 
of labour was divided. Each party was to take its own way, but 
within its own sphere. 

But how ts this to be understood? St. Paul himself constantly 
preached to Jews after this date, and, in fact, never ceased to do so. 
At Corinth he turned away in despair from blaspheming Jews (Acts 
Xvlil. 6); yet at Ephesus, again, he preached in the synagogue (Acts 
xix. 8), and almost his first act on arriving in Rome was to ca!l 
together the chief of the Jews (Acts xxviil. 17). St. Peter, on the 
other hand, visited Antioch; and though St. Paul blamed the 
conduct, he made no complaint of the presence of his brother 
apostle. St. Peter again, if he had not actually preached in Corinth, 
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which is far from unlikely, had friends there, and a party known 
by his name; yet here, again, St. Paul does not assert that any 
compact had been broken. The brethren of the Lord again were 
known at Corinth; and St. John, perhaps in St. Paul's lifetime, 
exercised authority over the Seven Churches of Asia. Other 
apostles again are connected by strong tradition with Gentile 
Churches. Nor, in the case of Peter and John, can we see any 
reason for such a positive delimitation of the sphere of work as 
seems to be here indicated. Neither of them taught the universal 
necessity of circumcision; both allowed the rite in the case of 
Jewish Christians ; St. John (in the Apocalypse), and probably St. 
Peter, admitted a certain precedence of Jew Christian over Gentile 
Christian, and this was in all respects the position of St. Paul 
himself (Acts xi. 2 sqq., xv. 21; Apoc. vii. 4, 9; 1 Cor. vii. 18; 
Rom. iil. 1). It was the position of St. James also. But within 
this general agreement in principle there might be, and no doubt 
were, considerable differences in practice. St. Paul obeved the 
ceremonial Law on occasion (1 Cor. ix. 20; Acts xxi. 26), but on 
occasion also held himself perfectly at liberty to disregard it. St. 
James, on the other hand, maintained that the Law was always and 
everywhere binding upon a born Jew (Acts xxi. 20, xv. 21). It 
followed that, in the opinion of St. James, when Jew and Gentile 
met, they could not eat at the same table. St. Paul held very 
strongly that in such cases the Jew ought to give way. St. Peter 
held that in such cases the Jew might very well give way, but was 
not compelled to do so. This appears to have been the whole 
extent of the difference among the apostles themselves. 

The dispute about the Law was local, transient, and insignifi- 
cant. The feeling out of which it sprang hardly existed except at 
Jerusalem ; and even there the body of the Church was contented 
with the tolerant Judaism of St. James. They were “zealous of 
the Law,” and regarded St. Paul with suspicion, not on account 
of his treatment of Gentile converts, but because they had been 
informed that he taught Jews to forsake Moses (Acts xxi. 20, 21). 
There was, however, a party at Jerusalem who insisted that every 
Christian ought to become a Jew. It existed still in the days of 
Justin Martyr (Z7ryfho, 47), and for a short time maintained an 
active propaganda at Antioch and in Galatia; but their efforts were 
discountenanced by the authorities of the Church, and must have 
quickly died away. Nevertheless Jerusalem was clearly a place 
which required special treatment. The community there was 
almost entirely Jewish, the slightest indiscretion might have caused 
a rupture, and St. Paul was regarded there with jealousy or positive 
dislike. Under these circumstances the most politic course would 
be to make some sort of compact by which Paul and Barnabas 
bound themselves not to preach in Judaea, while James agreed not 
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to preach elsewhere. To this Cephas and John would be assenting 
parties, though the terms did not limit their own personal activity, 
nor, indeed, that of the other apostles. This appears to be the only 
tenable interpretation of the words “that we should go unto the 
heathen, and they unto the circumcision.” <A necessary article in 
such a treaty would be that Paul and Barnabas should “ remember 
the poor.” The Jew Christians at Jerusalem would lose all share 
in the distribution of the temple funds, and, if they were not to 
send out collectors of their own, it was imperative that Paul and 
Barnabas should undertake to make good the deficiency. They 
agreed to do so, and subsequent references to the great collection in 
the Pauline Epistles show that their promise was loyally carried out. 

Here St. Paul’s narrative breaks off, and to the actual session 
of the Council he makes no allusion. We should know the reason 
of his silence if we knew exactly what had been said against him 
in Galatia, Clearly he is defending himself, not striking at random, 
but replying to particular accusations, or, we should rather say, to 
particular scoffs and insinuations. In regard to the Council itself, 
his enemies had found nothing that they could turn against him, 
and therefore he passes it over. It is not necessary to suppose 
that at this time he felt any difficulty in speaking about the Decree. 
Yet this may have been a further reason for his silence. That 
St. Paul never can have approved of the Decree, that he could 
not on principle regard this, or any other ecclesiastical canon, as 
binding upon the conscience, is certain. At first he appears from 
Acts to have accepted it; though St. Luke nowhere tells us that he 
personally recommended it. But he ate the meal set before him by 
the jailer at Philippi (Acts xvi. 34) without question, and at Corinth 
he treated the eating of things offered unto idols as a matter which 
the individual must decide entirely for himself (1 Cor. viii.). St. 
Paul’s language on this subject cannot have been regarded with 
favour either by the Twelve or by those who in the Gentile com- 
munities still looked upon the Twelve as the princes of the Church. 
It is highly probable that it created a new and formidable stumbling- 
block in St. Paul’s path. The Petrine party at Corinth would 
certainly ask how St. Paul, who was not in the strict sense of the 
word an apostle at all, could thus treat an apostolic decree asa 
mere matter of opinion. That they did so seems probable from 
St. Paul’s own words (1 Cor. ix. 1-4), “Am I not free? am I not 
an apostle? . . . have we not authority to eat and drink?” where 
the meaning is, “ Because I am an apostle I too can legislate.” 
But we can understand how men’s minds would be perplexed by 
these conflicting views of duty. We may take as a strictly analogous 
case the rule of fasting communion which makes much trouble in 
our own times. Some regard it as an ecclesiastical rule; some as 
merely an ecclesiastical rule. St. Peter would probably have taken 
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the former view, St. Paul the latter. The distinction is one of those 
that are small to great minds and great to small minds, and will 
serve to show the difference between St. Peter and St. Paul on the 
one hand, and their followers on the other. 

A third meeting between St. Peter and St. Paul is recorded 
in Galatians (ii. 11 sqq.). We may assume with certainty that it 
happened after that which we have just been considering, though 
this has been questioned. It is true that in one place the order 
of St. Paul’s narrative is not the order of time (2 Cor. xi. 23-33), 
but there is no reason for doubting that in Galatians events are 
described in their proper sequence. 

Not long probably after the Council, St. Peter visited Antioch, 
stayed there some time, and was present on more than one occasion 
at the Agape. The Church there was still divided, and separate 
tables were laid, possibly 1n separate buildings, for Gentiles and 
Jews. At first Peter took his seat among the Gentiles. This was 
what he had done in the house of Cornelius; and it is not easy to 
see how his conduct involved any breach of the recent Decree. 
Shortly afterwards, certain emissaries of St. James came down to 
Antioch, and learning what had occurred, remonstrated with St. 
Peter on his conduct. Their point probably was that the Decree 
was intended only for Gentile Christians, that under it unclean 
meat, for instance swine’s flesh, might be set upon the table, and 
that therefore no Jew could be present at the Gentile Agape 
without violating the spirit, if not the letter, of the Decree. Upon 
this St. Peter “withdrew himself” and took his place at the table 
of the Jews, Barnabas and the other Jews following his example. 
This led to a stormy scene. St. Paul reprimanded St. Peter in 
public and in very strong language, charging him with an attempt 
“to compel the Gentiles to live as do the Jews,” and with 
“hypocrisy,” by which we are to understand not merely vacillation, 
but dereliction of the principles of the gospel. 

Unfortunately we have no other account of this incident, and we 
are left to construct St. Peter’s apology as best we can from the 
Book of Acts. But it is evident that there is much more to be said 
in his defence than is allowed even by Bishop Lightfoot (Galatians, 
‘St. Paul and the Three”). In the first place, St. Peter was not 
compelling the Gentiles to live as do the Jews; the question at 
issue was whether Jews ought to be compelled to live as do the 
Gentiles. St. Peter did not endeavour to force one law upon every- 
body; on the contrary, he allowed a difference of ritual. He 
shaped his own conduct first by the one ritual and then by the 
other, and this tolerance may be regarded as criminal inconsist- 
ency by zealots on either side. Nor is St. Paul himself less incon- 
sistent. He circumcised Timothy not because he was obliged on 
principle to do so, but for the sake of expedience (Acts xvi. 3); he 
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tells the Galatians (v. 1-3) that circumcision carries with it the 
obligation to fulfil the whole law; yet he certainly did not regard 
Timothy as bound to observe the law of clean and unclean meats 
(1 Tim. iv. 4). Nor can it reasonably be doubted that St. Peter 
held the doctrine of the Atonement in the same sense as St. Paul 
(Acts xi. 17; Gal. 11. 16), or that he regarded his conduct at Antioch 
as not involving any disloyalty to the gospel. Nor, again, can we 
imagine that Barnabas felt that he had done wrong in following the 
example of St. Peter. On the contrary, we may connect this sharp 
altercation at Antioch with another which occurred probably im- 
mediately afterwards at the same place, and led to a temporary 
estrangement between Paul and Barnabas (Acts xv. 37-39). If we 
suppose that Mark had openly espoused the cause of his cousin 
in the matter of the Agape, we find at once very serious reason for 
this division. 

It would seem that St. Paul in the heat of the moment did not 
make the necessary distinction between St. Peter and St. James, or 
between these two apostles and that extreme party whom they were 
anxious to conciliate, and against whom he himself had so much 
reason for legitimate indignation. Even at Antioch his position was 
not secure; there was a Jew as well as a Gentile party. The 
question of the hour was not really one of principle but of com- 
promise, of policy, of comprehension. The Council of Jerusalem 
had decided that there should be a compromise, with the usual 
result that neither party was satisfied. It is true that beneath this 
question of the hour there lay a question of principle, of mysticism 
or disciplinarianism, of the kind and degree of respect due to 
ecclesiastical regulations. We have not settled this question yet, 
and it was not even formulated by the primitive Church. All we 
can say is, that St. Paul was pulling in the one direction and St. 
Peter in the other; that St. Peter was silent and St. Paul protested ; 
that St. Paul was night in one sense and St. Peter in another; that 
compromise is necessary to unity, and that, whenever the terms of a 
compromise are called in question, heats and misunderstandings are 
certain to arise. 

St. Paul does not record any other meeting between himself and 
St. Peter. Yet, directly or indirectly, the two apostles came into 
collision at Corinth also. Whether St. Peter had actually visited 
that city we cannot say with certainty. Yet, not Peter only, but his 
wife also were well known there, and there 1s ground for thinking 
that both had received pecuniary assistance from the common fund 
of the Church (1 Cor. ix. 5). By the time when he wrote to the 
Corinthians, St. Paul had quite made up his mind about the Jeru- 
salem Decree, and laid down clearly his two great principles, that 
‘*the spiritual man judgeth all things,” and that ‘meat commendeth 
us not to God.” Those who observed precepts and insisted upon 
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rules appeared to him as cherishing needless scruples, as the weaker 
brethren, as the carnal agents of strife and division. Whatever may 
have been the party of Christ (it was most probably composed of the 
advocates of antinomian freedom), we may suppose that that called 
by the name of Apollos, the Alexandrine, was allegorical, and held 
opinions in which mysticism and discipline were combined as they 
are in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The Petrine party we may well 
suppose to have observed the Decree of Jerusalem, and to have 
doubted St. Paul’s claim to the title of apostle. Certainly there 
were at Corinth Christians of whom these statements may be made 
with confidence. 

Here we can hardly avoid the question, when St. Paul was first 
recognised as an apostle. We need not ask when he first became 
an apostle. The answer to the question in this shape is given in 
the history of his conversion (Acts ix. 15), and his selection by the 
Church of Antioch was only a confirmation of his original divine 
commission. But by what steps did he come to be regarded by the 
Church as an apostle and as equal to the Twelve? Obviously he 
won his way by degrees. Saul does not fill the same place in the eyes 
of men as Paul. Obviously, also, there were for many years those 
who denied his right to be called an apostle ; and it is not necessary 
to suppose that these were in all cases bitter and fanatical opponents. 

*‘ Apostle” is one of a large class of words which, having origin- 
ally been no more than temporary appellatives or descriptions, 
begin in time to denote a fixed rank and authority. All titles 
belong to the same class—duke, count, minister, elder, bishop. 
What is true of one is true of all. They have come to be titles, 
and there are cases in which it is hard to decide whether they have 
as yet become definitely titles or not. 

The way in which the title apostle first came into being is given 
by Matthew (x. 5), Mark (vi. 36), and Luke (ix. 10). Jesus sent forth 
His twelve disciples, and thus they became His envoys, emis- 
saries, Or missionaries. Matthew and Mark do not use the word 
apostle except on this occasion. John, in his Gospel, exhibits it 
only once, and then in the loose popular sense (xiii. 16). But in 
Luke’s Gospel it occurs several times, and in Acts it is the regular 
official designation of the Twelve. It was even thought necessary 
to maintain the exact number of the college by the election of 
Matthias. In fact, after the Resurrection, Envoy has become a 
definite title; it denotes no longer a temporary occupation, but a 
special office. The Twelve are no longer envoys, but The Envoys ; 
and there are neither more nor less than twelve, corresponding to 
the number of the tribes of Israel (Apoc. xxi. 14). We have here 
what we may call the official view. At the same time, the looser use 
of the word continued. There were those who “said that they were 
apostles” in the titular sense, though they were apostles only in the 
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occasional sense, and the author of the Apocalypse severely blames 
this misuse of language (ii. 2). 

In the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, the earliest of his 
Epistles, written during his second journey, soon after his arrival in 
Corinth, St. Paul speaks of himself, Silvanus, and ‘Timotheus, not 
in the address, but in the body of the Epistle (ii. 6), as ‘“‘apostles of 
Christ.” Here, apparently, the word is still used in its general 
sense ; we might substitute ‘‘ ambassadors” for ‘apostles ” without 
altering the meaning. Neither Silvanus nor Timothy is elsewhere 
called an apostle; and there are passages in which it is pretty 
clearly implied that Timothy was not one (2 Cor. 1.13; Col. i. 1; 
2 Tim. iv. 5). In all his later Epistles, except Philippians and 
Philemon, St. Paul distinctly claims the style and title of apostle 
for himself in the address. He applies the title also to the Twelve, 
and probably, not quite certainly, to James the Lord’s brother 
(Gal. 1. 19). Some think that he speaks of Andronicus and Junias 
(Rom. xvi. 7) as apostles, but the second name is more probably 
Junia, and the sense is uncertain. In Acts (xiv. 4, 14), Paul and 
Barnabas are called apostles after their commission by the Church of 
Antioch. At an earlier date, St. Luke distinguishes Barnabas (ix. 27), 
and, at a later date, in the account of the Council, both Barnabas and 
Paul from the apostles (Acts xv.). Nor docs St. Paul himself ever 
expressly call Barnabas an apostle (not even in 1 Cor. ix. 6). Upon 
the whole, it may be said that the title apostle, in the full official sense, 
is not given in the New Testament to anyone except the Twelve. 

But in Galatians and Corinthians, St. Paul unmistakably claims 
the title, maintaining his right in the face of all opposition with 
great resolution and not a little warmth. In Galatians he uses 
of the Twelve language which, however measured, is certainly lan- 
guage of disparagement. ‘The Twelve are “those who seemed to 
be somewhat,” “those who seemed to be pillars” (ii. 6, 9); and in 
Corinthians there are even stronger expressions (oi trepAiav damdc- 
Toda, WevdardoToAot, 2 Cor. xi. 5, 13), which, if they are not directly 
aimed at the Twelve, certainly glance very near them. In the later 
Epistles, though the old lion is still vexcd by opposition (Phil. 
i. 15), the warmth has passed away; his position is adequate to 
his purpose, and there is no more need of self-assertion. 

It seems clear that the period at which Galatians and Corin- 
thians were written marks a great change in the attitude of St. Paul. 
Then, for the first time, as he looked round on the success with 
which God had blessed his ministry, he felt the need of openly 
asserting his authority and thus consolidating his work. If we 
could pretend to fix more precisely the date at which he first openly 
asserted his equality with the Twelve, we might place it at that 
moment when he ceased to baptize with his own hands (1 Cor. 
i. 14-16). St. Peter does not appear to have baptized anybody 
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(Acts x. 48), following in this the precedent sect by our Lord Him- 
self (John iv. 2). It may be that one of the marks by which 
an apostle was distinguished from, for instance, the deacon (Acts 
vill. 38) was that the former did not personally administer the rite of 
baptism, and that by ceasing to do so St. Paul intended to declare 
his assumption of the apostolic dignity. 

We, who look back upon the history of St. Paul in the light of 
its glorious completion, and whose knowledge of the primitive 
Church is so largely derived from his writings, can hardly grasp the 
fact that, great as he was, there were other figures which in the eyes 
of the first Christians seemed even greater. ‘They were not prolific 
writers ; probably they were not eloquent speakers ; very likely they 
were not what we should call profound thinkers or ready debaters. 
When St. Peter met Simon Magus, he did not argue with him, 
because he had neither the learning nor the logic for such an 
attempt. All he could find to say was, ‘Thy heart is not right 
in the sight of God” (Acts vill. 21). The Twelve, with the excep- 
tion of St. John, were not intellectual, and even St. John was not 
cultivated ; they found and wished for no biographer ; their names 
are written on the foundations of the New Jcrusalem, but their 
portion has been oblivion, or, at best, a vague and impersonal 
respect among men. Yet the Lord meant them to be, and no 
doubt they were, the great builders of the Church. 

If we had lived in Corinth, if we had been taught to obey the 
Decree of the Council of Jerusalem, and to regard St. Peter with 
the greatest reverence,—and if then we had looked round upon that 
wild sea of spiritual anarchy—for this is not too strong a phrase for 
the condition of that unhappy Church,—what should we have 
thought? No good Christian could be blind to the nobleness of 
St. Paul’s character, or would seek to extenuate his magnificent 
services. But might we not have asked in much perplexity what 
precisely were the nature and the reach of his commission? He had 
“seen the Lord”; yet not in the same sense as the Twelve. And five 
hundred brethren at once had also seen the Lord without on that 
account claiming to be apostles. His visions, which are now 
recorded in Scripture, lay at that time between himself and God ; 
yet he was manifestly not working in perfect harmony with the 
Twelve, and he was not upon the Church roll. St. Paul’s conduct 
in this last respect was nobly disinterested ; yet it might be inter- 
preted as implying an unwillingness to come under control, and 
range himself frankly on the side of authority. We cannot imagine 
that all those Corinthians who called themselves followers of Peter 
or of Apollos, were simply dogging the footsteps of St. Paul with the 
maliznant intention of making mischief. 

Even to fair-minded men the only positive credential that St. 
Paul could produce was the rich harvest that had followed his 
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labours. Upon this he himself fails back—‘“ The seal of mine 
apostleship are ye in the Lord” (1 Cor. ix. 2). But this proof 
would have very different cogency at difierent times; 1t would be 
one thing at Tarsus, another at Antioch, another at Jerusalem, 
and anotherat Rome. It is certain that St. Paul’s claim to rank 
on an equality with the Twelve met at first with much opposition, 
down, at any rate, to the date of Corinthians ; it 1s probable that 
even the Twelve at the time of the Council regarded him with a 
Curtain uneasiness ad coolness. ‘Time alone could heal these feel- 
ings. It is possible that St. Paul was not genera iy regarded as an 
apostle, in the eminent sense of the word, till his imprisonment marked 
him out as the most conspicuous sufierer for the Name. — Finally, 
his martyr death p!aced him once for all on his deserved pinnacle. 

Some conclusions of importance may be draw from this review. 
We have seen that in the earher chay ters of Acts. St. Peter 15 repre- 
sented as constantly on the move. He certainly spent some time 
in Antioch, most likely not very long after the Council. It is 
possibie, even probable, that he had been in Corinth, and in Galatia 
he was well known, at any rate by repute. St. Paul had treated 
him with great rigour at Antioch, and was not on easy terms with 
him even at the date of Corinthians. ‘Phere is no evidence that St. 
Peter ever retaliated. In 1 Peter St. Paul is not alluded to, and 
the personal relations of the two apostles do not assist us in fixing a 
date. In 2 Peter he is mentioned with affection and great respect, 
yet with a certain reserve. 

It is clear that there was a difference between St. Peter and St. 
Paul, which we may call little or great according to the point of 
view. It was little, because it turned not on dogma but on 
conduct ; it was great, because it was a party question. An attempt 
has been made in the foregoing pages to ascertain as exactly as 
possible what was its real nature, and the resu't appears to confirm 
in substance the conclusions arrived at in the last chapter from a 
comparison of the Petrine and Pauline Epistles. 


§ 8. THE DIASPORA, BABYLON, AND THE ELECT LADY. 


The First Epistle of St. Peter is directed to the elect, that is to 
say Christian, sojourners of the Diaspora, or Dispersion, in Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. Are we to take these 
district names in their official or in their popular sense? Four of 
them are names of Roman provinces, but Pontus is not; and all of 
them except Cappadocia mean one thing in the usage of the 
Roman government, another tin the mouths of the people, who 
still remembered the old kingdoms out of which the provinces had 
been carved. Let us see what the difference was. 
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Pontus was the ancicnt kingdom of Mithridates. The sea- 
coast of Paphlazonia, as far as a point a little east of the bay of 
Amisos, belonged in the first century a.p. to the province of 
Bithynia, which, according to Professor Ramsay (Church tn the 
Roman Empire, p. 15), was officially known as Bithynia Pontus. 
The rest of Paphlagonia was given to the province of Galatia, and 
the other regions of Pontus (Pontus Galaticus, Polemoniacus) as they 
fell into Roman possession were assigned in A.D. 63 to Galatia, in 
A.D. 99 to Cappadocia. 

Galatia, another ancient kingdom, was formed into a province in 
B.C. 25. In the first century after Christ the province included a 
great part of Phrygia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, and Isauria; in a.p. 63 
it was enlarged by the addition of the Pontine districts already 
mentioned ; and from the time of Galba to that of Vespasian it 
embraced also Lycia and Pamphylia. The province of Galatia, 
therefore, was very much wider than the country of the Galatae or 
Gallograeci from which it took its name. 

Cappadocia became a province in A.D. 17, and in the first 
century there appears to be no noteworthy difference between the 
name of the province and that of the old kingdom, though in a.p. 78 
the province was united to that of Galatia, continuing nevertheless 
to retain a separate administrative existence (Ramsay, C. #. Z. p. 15). 

Asia was bequeathed to the Romans by its last sovereign, 
Attalus 111, in Bc. 133. The province included western Asia 
Minor as far as Bithynia on the north and Lycia on the south. 
Eastwards it included a large part of Phrygia, as far as the frontiers 
of the province of Galatia. The name Asia had also a popular use 
in which it embraced the coast lands of the Aegean, but not any 
part of Phrygia (Ramsay, C. &. £. p. 150). The reader may 
consult with advantage the maps which he will find in Mr. 
Ramsay’s book, or in Mommsen, dte Lrovinsen, vol. v. of his 
Roman History. See also Dr. Hort’s Excursus on Zhe Provinces of 
Asia Minor included in St. Feters Address; and Zahn, Linlettuag. 

The question arises, then, whether the geographical names are 
to be taken in their stricter official or in their looser popular sense. 
On the first hypothesis, which is maintained by Professor Hort and 
Professor Ramsay, we are confronted by the fact that Pontus was 
never by itself a distinct province, and that the Pontine districts 
already referred to were not included in the province of Galatia till 
A.D. 63. On the second, Phrygia, the great central district of Asia 
Minor, might seem to be excluded ; and this can hardly be intended, 
for the bearer of the Epistle could not pass from Cappadocia to 
Asia without traversing Phrygia, where, as we know, there were 
many Christians (Acts xviii. 23). But the point is, for our present 
purpose, hardly worth debating, though it may te observed that 
Galatia, coming as it does between Vontus and Cappadocia, must 
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certainly include N.-W. Galatia. Whether St. Peter is thinking of 
the Roman provinces or of the ancient kingdoms, his list of names 
embraces the whole of Asia Minor except the south coast. Lycia, 
Pamphylia, the kingdom of Antiochus and Cilicia seem clearly to 
be omitted ; though, as has been observed, Lycia and Pamphylia 
belonged for a time and in a sense to the province of Galatia. 

We have here distinct evidence of a bold and extensive mission, 
larger in scale than any of the journeys of St. Paul. It was not a 
voyage of discovery or conquest, but belonged rather to the 
secondary stage of missionary enterprise. There were Christian 
communities scattered all over Asia Minor—we do not know how 
many, or at what intervals, or how large. Silvanus is to visit them 
all, in person or by deputy, and to send copies of the Epistle every- 
where. The object was to establish and confirm the Churches, to 
bring them into touch, consolidate, comfort them, and so pave the 
way for a further advance. For such a purpose no better Epistle 
could have been written, and it would be largely supplemented by 
word of mouth. 

Another question that has been much discussed is that arising 
from the order in which the countries are named. The list begins 
In a surprising way at Pontus, takes a circular sweep from left to 
right through Asia Minor, and ends where it began. Dr. Hort 
describes, with every appearance of probability, the route intended. 
It would run from some Pontic seaport, through Galatia proper to 
Ancyra, thence to Cappadocian Caesarea. Here the traveller would 
strike the great highroad leading westward through Phrygia by way 
of Apamea and Laodicea to Ephesus in Asia. Hence another 
great route would take him northward past Smyrna and Pergamos 
to Cyzicus in Mysia on the shore of the Propontis, and from this 
town a short voyage would carry him to some Bithynian harbour. 
Or from Pergamos he might strike off to the east up the valley of 
the Caicus, and so reach Bithynia by land. The only difficulty 
lies in the fact that Pontus is selected as the point of departure. 
If St. Peter was writing from Babylon proper, it seems incredible 
that Pontus should have been the first region in Asia Minor to 
occur to his mind; and even if he was writing from Rome, which is 
by far the more probable supposition, it is not easy to see why he 
did not direct his envoy to start from Ephesus. There must have 
been some good grounds for this peculiar arrangement. Dr. Hort 
thought that Silvanus may have found it more convenient to carry 
the Epistle from Rome by sea, and that circumstances unknown to 
us, the opportunity of a good ship or some other reason, may have 
induced him to go first to Sinope, on the Euxine coast. Another 
likely port would be Amisos, from which the merchandise of Central 
Asia was carried to Rome (Ramsay, C. &. Z. p. 10). But the 
personal convenience of the envoy would hardly determine the 
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choice of route. There must have been some further reason, 
though we can only guess what it was. But, if a great mission was 
in contemplation, the movement must have originated in some 
particular Church. ‘The first mission of St. Paul was planned by the 
Church of Antioch, and it is permissible to think that the Holy 
Spirit may have put a similar purpose in the heart of the Pontic 
Christians. If so, they might very naturally apply to St. Peter for 
his sanction and guidance ; and, as the scheme was their own, the 
envoy would certainly go first to them. 

The Epistle clearly implics that there were Christian com- 
munities dotted all over Asia Minor. What would be their nature 
and composition? They are regarded as belonging to the Dia- 
spora, a word which in its proper sense denotes those Jews who for 
one reason or another were domiciled in foreign countries. They 
abounded in Asia Minor from an early date. Even in the fourth 
century before Christ, Aristotle had met there a Jew who was 
“ Hellenic, not in language only, but in soul.” Antiochus the Great 
settled two thousand Jewish families trom Mesopotamia and Baby- 
lonia in Phrygia and Lydia (Jos. Az. xii. 3. 4). In Bc. 138 the 
Roman Senate wrote on behalf of the Jews to the kings of Per- 
gamos and Cappadocia (1 Macc. xv. 16-24). Agrippa in his letter 
to Caligula (Philo, Zegatio ad Caium, 36, Mangey, ii. 587) asserts 
that there were numerous Jewish settlements in Pamphylia, Cilicia, 
and the greater part of Asia as far as Bithynia and the recesses of 
Pontus. Petronius (sb/d. 33, Mangcy, i. 582) says that Jews 
abound in every city of Asia and Syria (see Schiirer, /Jezwisk People 
in the Time of Jesus Christ, Eng. trans. ii. 2. 221 sqq.). 

It is possible that around these Asiatic Jewish communities the 
same state of things may have existed as in the Crimea. We have 
a number of inscriptions from Tanais (belonging probably to the 
second or third century a.pD.), emanatirg from Greek religious 
societies, who worshipped exclusively the Most High God (@eds 
tyros). The authors describe themselves as ‘adopted brethren 
worshipping the Most High God” (eioromrot adeAgot ceBopevor 
@eov tyorov),—they must have been some kind of proselytes,—and 
as having given in their names to a presbyter (évypawavres éavrav 
Ta Ovopata rept mperBurepov)—obviously for the purpose of instruc- 
tion. Professor Schtirer thinks that they were not exactly Jewish 
prosclytes, because the communities are distinctly Greek, and 
identify the Highest God with Zeus. It may be that we have 
in these inscriptions merely one of many symptoms of that inclina- 
tion to a kind of monotheism which we know to have existed among 
the heathen in imperial times; but as Judaism was strong in 
Panticapaeum and Gorgippia, and had been so for a long time 
before, Schurer considers that they are very possibly an indirect 
fruit of Jewish propayanda (Latyschev, /uscriptiones antiquae orae 
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septentrionalis Ponti Euxint graecae et latinae; vol. i., tnscriptiones 
regni Bosporant, Petropoli, 1890; Schurer in ZAcologische Litera- 
turseittung, No. 9, 1 Mai, 1897). 

If we may transfer these ideas from the Crimea to Asia, and 
suppose them to have been current in the first century, we may 
imagine the Jews of the Diaspora and their proselytes to have 
been surrounded by a number of hybrid societies, who watched 
their ways and copied their belief and practice without definitely 
breaking loose from heathenism. Indeed, we know that “ prose- 
lyte” was a term of very loose application. The formal distinction 
between the proselyte of righteousness and the proselyte of the gate 
is later than apostolic times. But even in the first century the 
Jewish propaganda was active and widely spread. It desired to 
make of every convert a strict observer of the Law; but it con- 
tented itself with accepting from every man as much as he was 
willing to give. There were proselytes who were circumcised and 
obeyed the whole Law. Others kept the Sabbath, fasted on the 
appointed days, burned the Sabbath lights, and observed the 
precepts respecting clean and unclean meats (Josephus, Afro. i. 
39). Others, again, were united to the synagogue by a still looser 
tie. In Antioch the Jews persuaded a large number of Grecks to 
attend their religious services, and treated them as, in a certain 
sense, a part of themselves (Josephus, de Bell. /ud. vii. 3. 3). 
In this the synagogue resembled the church; the doors stood 
open, and heathen were not only permitted but cncouraged to 
attend certain portions of the public worship. Thus every Jewish 
community became the nucleus of a large group of adherents, of 
whom some were converts in the strict sense of the word: others, in 
various shades and degrees, were partial conformists, allics, interested 
spectators, well-wishers (see Schirer, ii. 2. 305 sqq.). 

Some synagogues probably went over to Christianity in a body ; 
in other cases a part would secede, and this part would exhibit a 
vertical section of the parent group from top to bottom. It would 
include proper Jews, half Jews, and a number of persons who, 
though attracted by Judaism, had never definitely adopted its 
tenets or its practices, but hovered on its outskirts. There would 
be no difficulty about the Law. Anyone who chose still to observe 
it in its integrity could no doubt do so, just as anyone was at 
liberty to lead an ascetic life, provided that he did not interfere 
with the liberty of others. But even the proper Jews of the 
Diaspora were thought lax by the Pharisces of Jerusalem, and 
many of their converts and adherents never had professed to keep 
the whole body of the Mosaic ordinances. Baptism would readily 
take the place of that bath which was common in the case of 
proselytes ; the Eucharist represented the Passover; the “blood 
which was sprinkled” for the proselyte was no longer necessary, 
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because all Christians have been sprinkled once for all with the 
blood of Christ (1 Pet. i. 2), and the strict law of meats was 
replaced by the Jerusalem Decree (see Schiirer, ii. 2. 319 sqq.). 
Hence (as has been already observed in § vi.) the Church 
appears to St. Peter as a continuous entity ; God’s purpose seems 
to have grown and widened without any breach of sequence, and 
all the titles, which in old times He bestowed upon the chosen 
people, have passed on in the natural course of things to the 
Christian brotherhood, just as in the history of our own race the 
name Englishman survived the absorption of Danes and Normans 
into the great national family. 

It hardly seems probable that many of the primitive Churches 
were exclusively Gentile, composed, that is to say, wholly of 
brethren who, up to the time of their conversion, had no know- 
ledge, direct or indirect, of the Old Testament. On the other 
hand, scarcely any can have been exclusively Jewish, excepting, 
perhaps, that of Jerusalem. In some large towns where Jews 
were numerous, there may have becn for a time a double Church, 
as at Antioch. But it is not at all likely that this often happened, 
or that it long endured when it did happen. Generally speaking, 
we must ask not whether a Church was Jewish or Gentile, but what 
proportion the Jews, with their proselytes and allies, bore to the 
rest of the congregation, or, in other words, who set the tone of the 
new religious life at the outset. Even in this shape we cannot 
answer the question with any great degree of precision. 

At what date may we suppose Christianity to have first gained 
a footing in the regions addressed by St. Peter? It is not easy to 
say. We know from Pliny’s despatch to Trajan that there were 
many Christians at Amisos, in the extreme north of Asia Minor, 
on the coast of the Black Sea, about a.p. 87. But long before this, 
on the day of Pentecost, we read that among St. Peter’s audience 
were people from Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, and Pam- 
phylia (Acts ii. 9, 10). St. Luke can hardly have given this list 
of countries without an ulterior reason; it is probable that he knew 
the work of evangelisation to have begun immediately afterwards in 
all of them. At any rate, among the three thousand souls who 
received baptism at the time of that great outpouring of .ne Spirit, 
there must have been many who went home and preached their 
new faith. Very much good work must have been done by obscure 
missionaries of whom we have no record at all. By unknown hands 
Christianity had been planted in Rome before a.p. 58, and no 
reason can be given why it should not have taken root in Pontus 
quite as early. Iven in N.-W. Galatia, though the region may very 
possibly not have been visited by St. Paul himself, there would be 
no lack of voices to spread the good tidings. Pilgrims, chapmen, 
and traders of all kinds, soldiers, subordinate officials, played a part 
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in the dissemination of the gospel, and there was probably no 
corner of the empire where Christianity had not been heard of 
within a very few years. 

It has been thought surprising that St. Peter should address his 
Epistle to Churches connected, in part at any rate, with the name 
of St. Paul. But we must consider in the first place how small a 
portion of Asia Minor was visited by St. Paul. In Lycia, Caria, 
Mysia, Bithynia, Pontus, and Cappadocia he never set foot. Of 
Galatia and Phrygia, if Mr. Ramsay is right, he touched but the 
southern fringe ; and, if Mr. Ramsay is wrong, we do not know at 
all what was the extent of his voyagings. In Asia, of the Seven 
Churches mentioned in the Apocalypse, Ephesus alone is known to 
have enjoyed his presence, though he wrote to Laodicea. We do 
not hear of his working at Miletus, and at Troas he stayed but 
seven days. There are, indeed, large gaps in our information about 
St. Paulk We do not know by what road he travelled from Syria 
to Ephesus at the end of his second journcy (Acts xviii. 18, 19), 
or how much is covered by such expressions as “ the upper coasts,” 
or “all they which dwelt in Asia” (Acts xix. 1, 10), Yet much 
must have been left for other hands to do; and there is no reason 
for supposing that it was undertaken exclusively by personal 
adherents of St. Paul, or that the communities were of a specially 
Pauline type. Indeed, even Ephesus was governed, as we know, 
by presbyters ; but we could not affirm this fact with confidence of 
Thessalonica or of Corinth. 

And here may be expressed a suspicion that there is more in a 
conjecture of Weiss than has generally been allowed. Why was 
St. Paul forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia 
and Bithynia on his second expedition ? (Acts xvi. 6, 7). The Holy 
Ghost is Wisdom, and there must have been some reason for this 
prohibition. It may have been merely that the providence of God 
was calling St. Paul onwards, to carry the war straight into the 
enemy’s country, and advance boldly upon his western strongholds. 
But it may also have been, as Weiss thinks, that other preachers 
were already at work in the forbidden regions, and that it was 
neither necessary nor desirable that St. Paul should direct his 
energies thitherwards. The apostle passed by Mysia, where not 
long afterwards, if the earlier date of the Apocalypse is correct, we 
find the Church of Pergamos. It may have been in process of 
formation at this very time. Nay, if conjecture be permissible, we 
might venture a step further. Even on his first journey, St. Paul 
hurried through Pamphylia without stopping, and did not preach 
in the country, except once at Perga, on his return (Acts xiv. 25), 
though Pamphylians had been present in Jerusalem on the day of 
Pentecost, and the ground was thcrefore to some extent prepared 
for the seed. Again, it was immediately after entering Pamphylia 
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that Mark parted from St. Paul. The two facts, the hasty advance 
and the return of St. Mark, may possibly be connected, and, if they 
are, we must ask what explanation will fit them both. Considera- 
tions of health might conceivably, as Mr. Ramsay urges, determine 
the apostle to press on and leave Pamphylia unworked ; but this 
reason, which might have been expressed in two words, is not given 
by St. Luke, and still we are left to wonder why Mark went back, 
why Paul resented his conduct, and why Barnabas excused it. It 
is possible to suppose that evangelists were already at work in 
Pamphylia; that Mark did not think it desirable to interfere with 
them ; that, being a young man, he pressed his opinion in a manner 
that might give offence; that Barnabas agreed with Mark in sub- 
stance though not in expression, and that Paul yielded and moved 
on to Antioch without delay. 

Upon the whole, it seems tolerably certain, not only that 
Christianity advanced with great rapidity in Asia Minor, but that 
there were many Churches which were not founded by the direct 
_ personal initiative of St. Paul. It is clear also that the apostle’s 
hold upon Asiatic Christianity was neither deep nor lasting. At the 
time when he wrote the Second Epistle to Timothy (i. 15), all the 
Churches of Asia—the province of Asia—had turned away from 
him, though he had still a footing in Ephesus, where Onesiphorus 
remained true. ‘There may have been signs of defection in Galatia 
also, whither Crescens is despatched (iv. 10). Yet this cannot have 
been the precise date of 1 Peter, because Mark was in Asia, not in 
Rome, and was in close personal relations with St. Paul (iv. rr). 
What conclusions are we to draw? We can but grope our way 
through the dim lhght. There were probably at a very early date 
Churches dotted all over Asia Minor. Some of them were Pauline, 
some were of another type, which we may loosely call Petrine. 
There was agitation among them, and some passed from the one 
side to the other. To our modern eyes the difference between the 
Mystic and the Disciplinarian seems very great, because it has been 
embittered by the fierce controversies of the last five centuries. 
To St. Paul also it seemed very great. Law, in his eyes, was 
incompatible with mystic freedom, and he united in a very high 
degree speculative keenness and masterful enthusiasm. But did 
it seem equally great to the other apostles, or even to St. Paul’s 
own attached followers? The difference as yet existed only in 
germ; its consequences had not developed themselves. Can we 
not imagine that Mark or Silvanus may have been equally ready 
to take their orders either from St. Peter or from St. Paul. 

Is there any real reason why, if the Pontic Christians had 
planned a great mission or visitation of the Churches, St. Peter 
should not have been asked to write a circular letter which should 
give an authoritative basis to the enterprise? or why Silvanus, if 
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he was not at the time in actual personal attendance upon St. Paul, 
should not have been the envoy? or why St. Mark, if he was at 
the time with St. Peter, shouid not have been mentioned. affec- 
tionately in the Epistle ? 

Whence was St. Peter writing, and what 1s the exact place which 
he calls Babylon? Three answers have been given to this question ; 
for we may leave Joppa and Jerusalem on one side, though both 
towns have found advocates. Down to the Reformation, Babylon 
was generally understood as here signifying Rome. Since that date 
many commentators, following the lead of Erasmus and Calvin, 
have argued that the name must be taken 1n its natural sense, and 
that the Assyrian Babylon is intended. Others again, notably 
Bishop Pearson, have advocated the claims of the Egyptian 
Babylon or Old Cairo. We may consider these three views in 
the reverse order. 

Strabo the geographer, who was writing as late as a.p. 18, tells 
us (xvil. p. 807) that the Egyptian Babylon is a strong fortress, 
founded with the permission of the Pharaoh of the time by certain 
refugees from the Assyrian Babylon. ‘At present,” he adds, “it is 
the camp of one of the three corps which form the garrison of 
Egypt.” Near it, or round it, grew up a town which is of consider- 
able interest in the history of the Coptic Church, of the Arab 
invasion, and of the Crusades. But in the first century it appears 
to have been merely a great military station, the last place where 
we should expect to find St. Peter and his friends (see A. J. Butler, 
The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt; Evetts, Zhe Churches and 
Monasteries of Egypt; Amélineau, La Géoyraphie del Egypte). 

According to the letter of Agrippa to the Emperor Caius (in 
Philo, Leeutio ad Caium, 36, Mangey, ii. 588), there were at that 
date many Jews in Babylon of Assyria. Persons from this region 
had been present in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, and it is 
possible that evangelists were at work there not long afterwards, 
But towards the end of the reign of Caius great disasters fell upon 
the Babylonian Jews. Many were massacred; many fled to 
Seleucia and thence to Ctesiphon (Josephus, Av/. xviil. 9). If St. 
Peter ever went to the East, it is rather in the last-named city than 
in Babylon that we should expect to find him. again, tradition 
associates with Parthia the name, not of Peter, but of ‘Thomas, and 
considerable weight may be attached to this fact. lLesides, the 
regions beyond Euphrates lay in another world. It is hardly 
credible that one and the same person should have taken an active 
part in evanyelising the far Orient, and yet have kept up a close 
connexion with Greek-speaking communities in Asia Minor. The 
earliest Syriac tradition connects St. Peter with Rome, and docs not 
mention Babylon (Dr. Chase, article on Peter, in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible). Nor have we the least reason for supposing that 
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Mark and Silvanus ever visited Assyria; indeed, all the probabili- 
ties are heavily against it. 

There remains only the third explanation, that by Babylon St. 
Peter means Rome. Down to the time of the Reformation this 
view was universal. It was rejected by the Reformed divines, partly, 
perhaps, because it, appeared to favour the Papal claims. But 
among modern commentators it is still the predominant opinion. 

That Rome was commonly spoken of as Babylon by Jewish 
writers of an apocalyptic tinge is beyond question. No one doubts 
what is meant by Babylon in the Book of the Apocalypse. There 
is, indeed, some difficulty in ascertaining the precise date at which 
this metaphor came into vogue, 

Bishop Lightfoot (St. Clement of Rome, vol. ii. 492) refers toa 
passage in the Sréylline Oracles (v. 158): Kai bree aovrov Babiv 
abriy TE BaBviava "Iradlas yatav & Fs efvexa rodAot GAovTo “EBpaiwv 
yo. morot kal vaos dAnOys. But these particular lines in which there 
is a reference to the destruction of the temple must have been written 
after the time of Vespasian. The same observation will apply to 
a passage in the Apocalypse of Baruch (xi. 1, ed. R. H. Charles, 
1896), “ Moreover, I, Baruch, say this against thee, Babylon: If thou 
hadst prospered and Zion had dwelt in her glory, it would have been 
a great grief to us that thou shouldest be equal to Zion. But now, 
lo, the grief is infinite, and the lamentation measureless, for, lo, thou 
art prospered and Zion desolate.” This passage also Mr. Charles, 
the learned editor, assigns to a date after a.D. 70 and before a.p. go. 
It is obvious that the sack of Jerusalem would bring the name 
of Vespasian into close proximity to that of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
suggest at once the parallel between Rome and Babylon. But 
there is no reason why this comparison should not have been 
vividly present to the minds both of Jews and Christians long 
before the final catastrophe. In the Apocalypse, which was most 
probably written before the fall of Jerusalem, Rome is Babylon, 
not because she has destroyed the Holy City, but because she is 
the mother of harlots and abominations, drunken with the blood of 
the saints (xvii. 5, 6). Such metaphors, or applications of prophecy, 
seem to have been not uncommon among the first Christians ; and 
even Jerusalem, “‘the great city where our Lord was crucified,” was 
spoken of “ spiritually” as Sodom or Egypt (Apoc. xi. 8). St. Paul 
had called the Holy City “Sinai” (Gal. iv. 25). Such turns of 
speech are very natural, and present little or no difficulty. The 
moment a pious Jew set his foot in the Transtiberine Ghetto, and 
saw with his own eyes the splendour and the vices of the capital, or 
heard of the influence of the “‘ Chaldaean” astrologers, or of the 
blasphemous follies of Caligula, he might very well bethink him of 
Isaiah, and say to himself, ‘‘ Surely this is Babylon, not Rome.” 

It has been urged that to use such a metaphor in the actual 
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dating of an official letter might cause uncertainty and confusion. 
But there is little force in this objection. The letter did not drop 
from the sky, nor even go through the post. It was carried by 
Silvanus, who had come from the place, whatever it was, where the 
author was residing. It is quite possible that there is another 
metaphor in the same verse (1 Pet. v. 13).. For, although the 
Sinaitic MS. and other ancient authorities insert the word éxxAnoia 
before ovvexAexry, we May maintain with confidence that the right 
translation of what St. Peter wrote is not “ the fellow-elect Church,” 
but ‘the fellow-elect Lady in Babylon greeteth you.” But this, 
again, may be a metaphor, for many hold with Bishop Lightfoot 
that we must see in the phrase a personification of the Church in 
which the apostle was resident at the time. Bishop Lightfoot 
compares the (probably not parallel) use of xvpfa, 2 John i. 5; see 
Clement of Rome, ii. 491 ; we may add the Lady of Hermas. 

But it is not necessary to treat the lady also as a figure of 
speech. The sister-wife whom St. Peter led about with him must 
have been a well-known and well-loved personage in many places. 
Clement of Alexandria had heard that she died a martyr death 
before her husband (.S/rom. vii. 11. 63). There is no reason for 
doubting his story ; and, if it is true, it implies that she had been 
not only the companion, but the active assistant of her husband. 
She was one of the heroines of the primitive Church, and would 
hold a far higher position in the eyes of men than Phoebe, or 
Priscilla, or Euodia, or Syntyche, or those other good women who 
laboured with St. Paul. She may very well have desired to add a 
brief message of Christian affection to her great husband’s Epistle. 
Peter, again, was not only a husband but a father (Clem. Alex. 
Strom. ii. 6. 52; Eus. #. £. iii. 30. 1); he never mentions 
divorce; he does not appear to have attached any merit to 
celibacy ; he seems to have been a typical Hebrew, who looked 
upon married life as the best, happiest, and most blessed condition ; 
the Lord Jesus had deigned to visit his wife, and had been good to 
his wife’s mother. He would speak of his wife, as Synesius in a 
later age spoke of his, with affection that was not ashamed, and 
knew no reason why it should be ashamed, of expressing itself. 

If we take the word “lady” in a metaphorical sense, we are 
probably sacrificing to mere prudery a noble and distinctive feature 
of St. Peter’s character, and losing a touch of nature which speaks 
strongly in favour of the genuineness of the Epistle. “ My wife and 
my son Marcus, two persons who are very near and dear to me, 
join in my greeting to you”—this 1s surely what St. Peter means. 
We must add that the word “lady” 1s not found in the Greek text. 
Kupia may, indeed, be uscd in a figure of the Church, but what 
St. Peter actually says is “she who 1s fellow-elect.” We may 
supply yvvy, if we please, and even more easily than xvpia. Thus, 
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even if xupfa in 2 John meant a Church, the case would not be 
parallel. Tv) could hardly be used in a metaphorical sense. 

Nothing has been said in the foregoing paragraphs as to the 
authenticity of the address and concluding verses of the Epistle 
which has lately been impugned by Professor Harnack (Chronologte, 
p. 451 sqq.). A few words on the subject will not be inappropriate 
here. 

Dr. Harnack thinks that the Epistle does not profess to be the 
work of a personal disciple of Jesus, zaprus in v. I meaning, not 
an apostle, but merely one who has suffered after the pattern of 
Christ ; that it is so saturated with Pauline ideas that it might 
conceivably have been written by St. Paul himself; that it displays 
no personal acquaintance with the life of Jesus, and hardly a trace 
of any knowledge of the gospel; that it describes the state of the 
Church and its afflictions in such a manner that the date may be 
fixed between 83 and 93, but possibly as early as 73 or 63 A.D. ; 
that it is the production of some distinguished teacher and con- 
fessor; that it was known to Clement of Rome, Polycarp, Papias, 
and the author of the so-called Second Lepistle of Clement, but 
not under the name of Peter; that Babylon means possibly Rome, 
but more probably Jerusalem ; that it floated about in an anony- 
mous condition, till between A.D. 150 and 170 it: was seized upon 
by the writer who forged the Second Epistle of Peter and furnished 
with a head- and tail-piece. 

Dr. Harnack admits that the general state of things described 
in the Epistle is such that the date might be fixed without absurdity 
as early as A.D. 63, before the outbreak of the Neronian persecution, 
and within the lifetime of St. Peter. But he maintains that it 
cannot be the work of St. Peter himself, because of its Paulinism, 
of its impersonality, and of the vagueness of its references to the 
Gospels. Hence it becomes necessary @ priort to regard the 
address and subscription as forged; but Dr. Harnack also finds 
these passages full of difficulty. 

As to the general character of the Epistle, much has already 
been said in the course of this Introduction, and more will be 
added in the Notes. Paulinism is not to be found in the Epistle, 
except in that sense in which Paulinism is identical with Chris- 
tianity ; the Gospel allusions are more numerous than Dr. Harnack 
is disposed to admit; in a circular lettcr, written at a very early 
date, there was neither room nor occasion for precise quotation or 
detailed information ; and for the note of personality, we should 
look naturally to the beginning and end, which the hypothesis 
requires us to regard as spurious. ‘There are difficulties and 
obscurities, no doubt, but the worst conceivable method of hand- 
ling them is to regard them as traces of interpolation or forgery. 
The forger’s object is to make things as clear and natural as 
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possible ; why, then, should anyone, writing as late as A.D. 160, with 
the Pauline Epistles, if not the Book of Acts, before him, have 
pitched upon Silvanus and Mark, of all people in the world, as 
likely to be in attendance upon St. Peter? ‘The mention of these 
two names causes great perplexity in modern times, and certainly 
could not have caused less in ancient. Further, it is not easy, 
though it is not impossible, to suppose that some unscrupulous 
person first concocted an epistle in the name of Peter, and then 
seized upon a well-known but anonymous ancient document, and 
affixed to it the name of Peter, in order to give some sort of support 
to his own fabrication. If 2 Peter is to be regarded as a forgery, it 
is much more likely that what happened was just the reverse ; that 
the forger found 1 Peter in existence as we have it, and used it, 
address, subscription and all, as a pattern for his own concoction. 
But, indeed, forgery is even a more dangerous word than interpola- 
tion. It is our bounden moral duty to require cogent evidence 
before we charge one who is presumably an honest and sensible 
man with deliberate falsification. For that harmless masquerading 
which we find later on in the /udicium Fetri, the Clementine 
FHlomilies, the Constituttons of the Apostles, or Dionysius the Areopa- 
xite, is in the present instance quite out of the question. 

In style, the address and subscription are indistinguishable from 
the body of the Epistle. The language of the address (Scacopa, 
raperidnuot, dyiacpos, traxon, pavtiops) paves the way with great 
propriety for the admonitians which follow, and contains a sort of 
abstract or premonition of all that was in the writers mind. St. 
Clement of Rome, writing about A.D. 95, not only makes use of 
the body of the Epistle, but moulds his own address very closely 
on the address of the Epistle (xapis tyuiv wai eipyvy ard zavroxparopos 
@cov 4 “Inoot Xpurrov tAnOvvGeiy: see Lightfoot’s note). Dr. Har- 
nack’s view involves the extremely improbable supposition that this 
form of address was the invention of Clement; that at a somewhat 
later date it was loosely imitated by Jude ; that half a century after- 
wards the forger of 2 Peter, writing with both Clement and Jude 
before him, copied more accurately the Clementine address, and 
prefixed it not only to his own concoction, but to an ancient Epistle 
which he found floating about without a name. It is true that St. 
Clement does not quote St. Peter by name, but it is equally true 
that though, according to Dr. Harnack’s /ndex Locorum, he quotes 
or alludes to twenty-two of the New Testament documents, he no- 
where gives the name of his authority. Yet, though he quotes St. 
Paul without naming him, he knew quite well that St. Paul was the 
author of the Epistles from which he quotes (xlvil. 1, dvaAaBere tHv 
émurToAyv Tov paxapiov IlavAov tov dmoordAov), and we may con- 
fidently infer that he had the same knowledge in the case of St. Peter. 

There is therefore some internal and strong external evidence in 
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favour of the authenticity of the address. But if the address is 
genuine, no one will care to dispute the genuineness of the subscrip- 
tion. The difficulties involved in the latter passage are not of a 
kind that can be regarded as insuperable. 

For the later evidence on the subject of St. Peter’s sojourn in 
Rome, the reader may consult the article by Dr. Chase, who has 
marshalled all the statements with great care and lucidity. There 
also will be found references to the literature of the question. The 
only addition which I can make to Dr. Chase’s quotations is one 
from Clement of Alexandria, taken from a note in the Codex 
Marcianus (text in Zahn, Forschungen, iii. 70): “Petrus et Paulus 
Romae sepulti sunt . . . Clemens in quinto libro hypotyposeon id 
est informationum.” Zahn expresses a doubt whether this state- 
ment is really derived from Clement, but gives no reason. It may 
very well be genuine. The fifth book of the Aypotyposes certainly 
contained information about the apostles, as we know from Eus. 
Hi. E. i. 12. 


§ 9. MARK AND SILVANUS, 


When St. Peter despatched his Epistle, Mark and Silvanus were 
in his company. 

Mark is called by St. Paul (Col. iv. 10) the cousin of Barnabas. 
We may therefore with confidence identify him with the John Mark 
of whom we read in Acts (xii. 12). It can hardly be doubted that 
this is the same Mark who was with St. Peter. 

Mark was the son of a woman named Mary, who lived in 
Jerusalem, and whose house was a meeting-place for the brethren. 
Like his cousin Barnabas, he was probably a Levite. St. Peter was 
well acquainted with Mark’s mother, for it was to her house that he 
turned his steps on his deliverance from prison. He knew Mark, 
therefore, before St. Paul did; and when he calls him his son, he 
may mean that he induced Mark to accept baptism, or at any rate 
was instrumental in bringing him to Christ. But the term may 
denote nothing more than close and affectionate familiarity. 

Barnabas and Saul took John Mark with them on what is 
known as the First Mission Journey (Acts xii. 25), as their 
“ minister” (tanpérys, Acts xii 5. E has here eis dtaxoviay, 
evidently wishing to get rid of an ambiguous word). It is not 
quite clear what we are to understand by the word “minister.” 
Sometimes, but rarely, it means “a minister of the word ” (so Luke 
i. 2; 1 Cor. iv. 1; Acts xxvi. 16: in this last passage it is applied 
by Jesus to St. Paul), but more commonly it is used in the New 
Testament of menials or subordinate officers of an inferior class. 
Possibly Mark went as personal attendant on the apostles, as their 
courier or dragoman; but for this purpose they would naturally 
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select a fellow-believer who had a gift of exposition, and could help 
in other ways, besides ministering to their comfort, arranging routes, 
and managing business generally. With Barnabas and Saul, Mark 
traversed Cyprus—a country which may have been known to him, 
for it was the native land of Barnabas. But at Perga in Pamphylia 
‘John departing from them returned to Jerusalem” (Acts xii. 13). 
Paul resented his conduct, and when Barnabas proposed to take 
John Mark with them on their second journey (Acts xv. 37), 
objected so strongly that there was a sharp contention between him 
and Barnabas. Finally, the two great friends departed asunder, 
Paul taking for his companion the prophet Silas, while Barnabas 
went with Mark to Cyprus. 

Two questions suggest themselves here. The first is, What was 
the age of Mark at this time? A worthless tradition, which is 
directly contradicted by the Elder of Papias (Eus. 7. £. iii. 39. 15), 
represents him as having been one of the Seventy. Some com- 
mentators in recent times have identified him with the young man 
mentioned in his Gospel (Mark xiv. 51). This, again, is somewhat 
unsubstantial conjecture. But the word “ minister” seems to imply 
that he was a novice to mission work, and that he was a young man. 
Though he was cousin, not “sister's son,” of Barnabas, he may 
have been many years younger than that apostolic man. 

Again, why did he leave the apostles so abruptly? St. Luke 
makes no comment, and we are thrown back on hypothesis. Yet 
it is clear that the breach was not between Mark and Barnabas, but 
between Mark and Paul. Barnabas defended him with great 
warmth. The reason for Mark’s departure, therefore, can hardly 
have been that his courage failed, or that his health broke down, or 
that he proved incompetent for his office. But if these causes are 
inadequate, what can we suppose but that there was some difference 
of opinion between Paul and Mark which Paul regarded as un- 
fitting him for the purpose in hand, while Barnabas, who inclined 
to the party of Peter (Gal. ii. 13), did not. It is not easy to suppose 
that Barnabas, however strong his family affection may have bcen, 
would have selected again for his helpmate one who could not be 
trusted on an emergency. Nor would Mark himself have been 
willing to renew an adventure of which he knew that he was 
incapable. He ended by going with Barnabas to Cyprus, where 
possibly the dangers were less; but he appears to have been quite 
willing to plunge into Asia Minor, though he must have heard all 
about the sufferings of the previous expedition. Nor is it easy 
to suppose that St. Paul would have still been embittered by a 
failure of courage of which Mark had so evidently repented. It 
seems far more likely that Mark had taken alarm at St. Paul’s 
views ; that during the interval, probably under the persuasion of 
Barnabas, he had come to regard the difference as unimportant ; 
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of the other three also. Clement certainly thought that the First 
Epistle of Peter was written from Rome. 

Tradition also taught that, after publishing his Gospel, Mark 
went to Egypt, there preached the faith, and became first Bishop 
of Alexandria (Eus. & £. il. 16. 1; Epiph. Haer. li. 6; Jerome, 
de Vir. il. 8). Were in later days his tomb was shown in the 
great church of Baucalis, which stood near the harbour. There 
was, however, an ancient opinion, which has been preserved in the 
heterodox Clementine Homilies (i. 8), that the Church of Egypt 
owed its origin to Barnabas, not to Mark. 

The Silvanus of Peter has been generally identified with the 
Silas of Acts, the Silvanus of the Pauline Epistles. Like St. Paul, 
he was a Roman citizen (Acts xvi. 37, 38). <A foreign burgess 
would have a Roman name borrowed from the personage from 
whom he or his ancestor had received the franchise. Silvanus is 
a well-known cognomen borne by many distinguished families, the 
Ceionii, Granii, Pomponii, and others. See Hoole, Zhe Classical 
Element in the N.T., p. 61. 

In Orelli there is a long inscription (No. 750) in honour of Ti. 
Plautius Silvanus Aelianus, who was consul suffect in a.p. 45. He 
was a meritorious officer, who stood high in the favour of Ves- 
pasian, and had been proconsul of Asia, as Wilmanns thinks, just 
before or just after Silanus, who held the same office in a.p. 54. 
M. Plautius Silvanus (Orelli, No. 622) was consul in B.c. 2, and re- 
ceived the triumphal ornaments for service in Illyricum. L. Flavius 
Silvanus (Wilmanns, Jnscriptiones Latinae, No. 285) was consul in 
A.D. 81. 

The name Silvanus was also borne by persons of lower station, 
freedmen or dependants of the great houses. “Thus (Orelli, No. 695) 
we find a funeral inscription to Silvania Maria, which is dated 
duobus Geminis; this, according to Tertullian, was the year of our 
Lord’s crucifixion. Another epitaph (C. Z Z. vol. vi. No. 4073) in 
the columbarium of the servants of Livia Augusta runs thus: 


M. Livivs. Sitvanvs. DeEcvrR. THYMELFE. SILVANI. 


This Silvanus was decurion, or head, of one of the numerous 
bodies of officials or servants in the Imperial household. Thy- 
mele was probably his wife. Again (#é:d. No. 4316) we read: 
A. SILVANIO. 

The name Silvanus or Silvanius was not uncommonly borne Ly 
persons of the same class to which we may suppose the companion 
of the apostles to have belonged : and from the name Mana, which 
in one instance we find associated with it, we many infer that some 
of them were of Jewish parentage. It 1s particularly interesting to 
find a Silvanus actually employed in the tamily of the Caesars. 
Here we may possibly discern one of the little links by which 
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Christianity attached itself from the very first to the Imperial court. 
Our Silvanus had certainly namesakes, possibly relatives, among 
that vast body of servants, clerks, readers, physicians, librarians, 
civil and domestic officials, who surrounded the emperor and 
served him in all sorts of capacities, from that of cook to some- 
thing very like what we should call a Secretary of State. And it is 
in no way surprising to find him in Rome. 

There can be little doubt that the Silas of Acts is the Silvanus 
of the Pauline and Petrine Epistles, but the relation between his 
two names is not quite clear. The vulgar abbreviation of Silvanus 
would naturally be %ABdas or StAovas. Hence it has been main- 
tained that the real name of this apostolic man was the Aramaic 
Sili, which by the addition of a common Greek termination be- 
comes Silas; and that Silvanus is not a lengthened form of Silas, but 
a Gentile by-name adopted merely because it was similar in sound 
to the original (compare Joshua, Jason. See Zahn, Zinlertung, i. 
p. 23; Deissmann, Sibelstudien, p. 184). If this view is correct, 
the name of Silvanus ceases to have any particular meaning. But 
Zahn does not quite solve the problem. If Silvanus is equivalent 
to Silvas, not to Silas, why, we may ask, did Silas call himself 
Silvanus and not rather Silanus? The same difficulty recurs in 
either case. Again, though Silvas is actually used for Silvanus 
(Zahn cites a PAaowos SAPas from Josephus, Be//. Jud. vii. 8. 1), 
it is not safe to assert that the same rule was always observed. In 
these vulgar abbreviations the final -as represents a large variety of 
terminations ; thus we have Hermas for Hermogenes, Epaphras for 
Epaphroditus, Nymphas for Nymphodorus, and so on. Popular 
usage follows very loose rules, as we know from the analogy of 
English pet names. Finally, there 1s the probability that Silas and 
Silvanus only accidentally resemble one another, that the first was 
the name given to the man by his Hebrew parents, the second his 
name as a Roman burgess and client of a noble Roman house. 
We are left to make the same choice of alternatives in the case of 
a more famous pair of names, Saul and Paul. 

It is probable then that Silvanus or one of his ancestors had 
been manumitted by one or other of the Roman Silvani. He 
appears first as one of the leading men among the brethren at 
Jerusalem, and was one of the delegates appointed to carry to 
Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia the Decree of the Council. He must, 
therefore, have been heartily in accord with the substance of the 
Decree. He was a prophet, meeting St. Paul on this side, and at 
Antioch he exhorted the brethren, probably the Gentile brethren, 
with many words and confirmed them. From Antioch he appears 
to have returned to Jerusalem (Acts xv. 34 is to be omitted), but 
shortly afterwards he was chosen by St. Paul to accompany him on 
his Second Mission Journey. We hear of him for the last time in 
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the Book of Acts at Corinth (Acts xviii. 5; compare 2 Cor. i. 19), 
where again, as at Antioch, he appears as a preacher. Silvanus 
also, like Mark, dwelt at first in Jerusalem, and must have been 
well known to St. Peter before he became acquainted with St. Paul. 

This account of Mark and Silvanus enables us to fix with cer- 
tainty a prior limit of date for the First Epistle of St. Peter. Mark 
was probably a novice when first we read of him, and attended 
St. Paul on the First Journey. Silvanus went with the apostle on 
the Second. Hence 1 Peter cannot possibly have been written 
before the end of the Second Journey. The date of the apostle’s 
fourth visit to Jerusalem, with which this journey terminated (Acts 
xvili. 22), is very variously computed from A.D. 49 (Bengel) or A.D. 
51 (Schrader) or A.D. 52 (Turner) to 4.D. 56 (Eichhorn and Ideler). 
The date most in favour is A.D. 54. (See the table in Farrar’s Life of 
St. Paul, vol. ii. p. 624.) But all calculations of time for the Book 
of Acts are inferential, and this is probably some few years too late. 

As to the posterior limit of date, there is not the same certainty. 
Reasons have been assigned in a previous section for believing that 
the Epistle was written before the outbreak of the Neronian per- 
secution in A.D. 64, but many eminent authorities dispute this 
conclusion. 

Are there any other considerations that will enable us to come 
to a more definite result ? 

It has been thought that Mark and Silvanus could not possibly 
have been in Rome, and in attendance on St. Peter, till after the 
death of St. Paul. But, in the first place, there is no reason for 
supposing that St. Peter outlived St. Paul by any considerable 
length of time. Dionysius of Corinth, our earliest authority (Jerome, 
de Vir. Ill. 27, places him under M. Aurelius and Commodus), 
says that the apostles perished “about the same time” (xara rov 
aurov xapoy, Eus. ZH. £. ii. 25. 8; Routh, vol. i. p. 180); and the 
natural inference from these words is, that though the apostles may 
not have ended their lives on the same day, their deaths were not 
far separated. But it is surely incredible that, if the Neronian per- 
secution were actually raging at the time, and St. Paul himself had 
been slain with the sword not long before, the language of St. Peter’s 
Epistle should be what it is. 

Nor can it reasonably be supposed that Mark and Silvanus were 
adherents of St. Paul in such a sense that they could not at any 
time have written and carried a letter for St. Peter, and joined him 
In sending a greeting to the Asiatic Churches. On the contrary, the 
difficulty is to understand how either Mark or Silvanus can ever 
have been thoroughgoing advocates of the distinctively Pauline 
teaching. Let it be remembered that Mark parted from St. Paul 
under painful circumstances at the very outset of the First Journey, 
and that Silas was the chosen advocate of the Jerusalem Decree. 
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The natural inference from such facts as we have is that, till the 
dispute about the law which St. Paul presses so vehemently in 
Galatians and Romans had died down, neither Mark nor Silvanus 
can have been in quite unclouded relations with the outspoken 
champion of Faith against Works. 

There are long blank spaces to be filled up in the history of 
both men. What was Mark doing after he went with Barnabas to 
Cyprus, during St. Paul’s Second and Third Journeys, or during the 
imprisonment at Caesarea? Even after this date we catch but a 
few flying glimpses of him; and of Silvanus we know absolutely 
nothing from the time of his arrival in Corinth. 

Thus we are driven back upon the question of the literary inter- 
dependence of the Pauline and Petrine Epistles. According to most 
scholars, the Petrine Epistle is later than Romans (a.p. 58) or 
Ephesians (A.D. 63). In the view of others it is later than any of 
the Pauline Episties; indeed it has been supposed to borrow from 
almost every book in the New Testament. 

The evidence, both linguistic and doctrinal, has been considered 
in previous sections, and it does not appear to point to any definite 
. conclusion. 

Mark and Silvanus may very well have been together in Rome 
at any time after the Second Mission Journey. But at what 
date can we suppose St. Peter to have been in the city with 
them? 

This is a question which cannot be answered with certainty. 
Lipsius maintained that St. Peter never visited Rome at all. Of 
late it has been generally allowed that the evidence on the other 
side is too strong to be rejected. But the tendency is to place St. 
Peter’s arrival in the capital as late as possible, towards the end of 
St. Paul’s first imprisonment, at the end of a.p. 63 (Dr. Chase) or 
in the beginning of A.D. 64 (Bishop Lightfoot). 

Both these dates rest upon the assumption that, if St. Peter had 
visited Rome at any earlier time, the fact must have been mentioned 
in the Book of Acts or in the Pauline Epistles. But it can hardly 
be said that the silence of either of these authorities amounts to 
negative proof. In Acts, St. Peter disappears from the scene alto- 
gether after the Council of Jerusalem. St. Luke must have known 
much about the apostle’s later movements, but for some reason or 
another he did not see fit to say a single word upon the subject. 
The silence of St. Paul affords an extremely difficult problem. St. 
Peter had certainly visited Antioch, but St. Paul only mentions the 
fact incidentally, and with a polemical object. Dr. Harnack thinks 
it highly probable (Chrono/ogie, p. 244, note) that he had also been 
in Corinth ; but we cannot gather this with certainty from the words 
of St. Paul. He may have preached in Galatia also; but this again 
we can only suspect. As to the origin of the Church in Rome we 
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are left to grope in the dark; but questions arise to which we must 
not too readily assume an answer. 

A Church had been founded there many years before (Rom. xv. 
22), not by St. Paul, and had attained some considerable dimen- 
sions. Whom would these believers be so anxious to see as Peter, 
whose name must have been familiar to them from the day of their 
conversion? Who was that “other man” upon whose foundation 
the Roman Church was built ? (Rom. xv. 20). Why, again, does St. 
Paul, writing to a Church that he had never seen, enter so fully and 
controversially into questions which had probably never been heard 
of in Rome? for the Jews of Rome, when he came there as a prisoner 
five or six years later, knew “no harm” about him (Acts xxviii. 21) ; 
and, though these Jews were not Christians, they could hardly have 
spoken thus, if the Pauline view of Law had been debated among 
their compatriots in the city. Or what was that spiritual gift which 
St. Paul desired to impart at Rome (Rom. 1. 11), if not prophecy, 
the essential mark of difference between Pauline and Petrine Chris- 
tianity? The Epistle to the Romans is, in fact, an Afo/ogia, and 
seems to imply the pre-existence of that form of doctrine which we 
find in the First Epistle of St. Peter. And this mode of opinion 
continued to be actively taught in Rome during St. Paul’s first 
imprisonment, as we may gather from Philippians (1. 15-18). Pro- 
fessor Harnack thinks it not impossible that St. Peter may have 
paid a visit to Rome even under the reign of Claudius, that is to 
say, before A.D. 54 (CAronologie, p. 244, note); and certainly this 
opinion is not untenable. 

In any case, if we place the end of Acts and of the first im- 
prisonment of St. Paul in a.p. 58,—the opinion of Eusebius, which 
has of late received the powerful support of Blass and Harnack,— 
there is a space of some six years before the outbreak of the Neronian 
persecution, in A.D. 64, during which we know nothing of Mark and 
Silvanus, and very little of St. Paul. There is no reason against our 
assigning the First Epistle of St. Peter to this interval of time. If 
the Epistle does after all, as many think, display an acquaintance 
with Romans and Ephesians, the fact would be thus accounted for. 
If Mark made his first acquaintance with Asia Minor immediately 
after the date of Colossians, we should be able to explain how he 
comes to be mentioned. Time would be allowed for the growth of 
the numerous Christian communities implicd in the address of the 
Epistle, and also for the wakening of hostility among the Gentiles, 
who, though not yet quite prepared for measures of bloody repres- 
sion, were evidently fast moving in that direction. 

On the whole, therefore, it seems the most likely supposition 
that the First Epistle of St. Peter was written between a.p. 58 and 
A.D. 64. 


NOTES ON THE FIRST EPISTLE OF 
ST. PETER. 


The Title. In the oldest MSS. the Epistle is headed Iérpov a: (B), 
or Ilérpov émecroAn a (8 AC). In Greek cursives we find Iézpou 
KaGoriKyn mpwrn emiorroAy (or émioToAn mpwTy): Tod dyiov droatoXoU 
Ilérpov émuorody a&: L has émioroAn xadoAuKyn & Tod dytov Kat 
Tavevpypov arooroAov Iérpov. The Codex Amiatinus gives ¢pistula 
Petri prima; the Codex Fuldensis, Letri epistula ad gentes, so 
Junilius and Cassiodorus (in Westcott, Canon, Appendix D); 
Tertullian, Scorpiace 12, quotes the Epistle as Petri ad Lonticos. 

I. 1, 2. Zhe Address. The ordinary type of the address of 
a Greek letter is that found in Acts xxiii. 26, KAavdios Avotas 
TO Kpariorw iyepove Dy Acke xaipev: cf. 1 Macc. x. 18, 25, xi. 30, 
xil. 6. Xaipew was felt to be objectionable by some of the religious 
heathen; thus the author of the third Platonic Epistle prefers 
apdarrey, on the ground that joy or pleasure befits neither man nor 
God. But the old heathen formula was at first used even in 
apostolic letters. We have an instance in the address of the letter 
which enclosed the Decree of the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 
xv. 23), and another in that of the Epistle of St. James. 

To the name of the writer is naturally added his title. In 2 and 
3 John we find simply 6 rpeoBurepos: in James, "IdxwBos @eod xai 
Kupiov "Iycotd Xpiorot SotAos: in 1 Peter, Wérpos daroaroXos "Inco 
Xpicrod: in 2 Peter, Sipwy UWérpos dodAos xat ardaroAos “Incod 
Xpiorod: in Jude, "Incod Xpiorod SovAos ddeAqds Sé "laxaBov. The 
usage of St. Paul varies. In 1 and 2 Thessalonians the names only 
are given; in the polemical Epistles; Romans and Galatians, he 
defends and explains his right to the title of apostle; in 1 and 
2 Corinthians, Ephesians, Colossians, 2 Timothy the words é&a 
OeAnpatos Oeod are added with the same purpose; in 1 Tim. we 
have xar’ émerayiv Oeod added ; in Philippians he calls himself dotAos 
Xpirrod “Inood (like James, Jude); in ‘Titus, Romans, both dedAos 
and amdoroXos (like 2 Peter); in the pathetic Epistle to Philemon 
the phrase he selects is déopuos "Inootd Xperrot, 

The name of the addressees is sometimes given quite simply, as 
by James, by St. Paul in Philemon, Galatians ; but generally a few 


words descriptive of their Christian character are added, and these 
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are often very significant of the leading thoughts in the writer’s 
mind (waperidypoe in rt Pet.; «xAyrot ayo in Rom., 1 Cor.; dycoe 
Kat miotot in Col. ; dyara@, ddnOea, 2 and 3 John). 

The heathen xatpew becomes the Christian xdpes. To this is 
naturally added the Jewish Peace (1 and 2 Pet., 2 John, all the 
Pauline Epistles), and often Mercy (2 John, 1 and 2 ‘Tim., Tit.), or 
Love (Jude has mercy, peace, and love). 

We are not to suppose that St. Paul set the pattern for all these 
addresses; this 1s extremely improbable. No one man creates 
epistolary forms. 

Ignatius still uses the old heathen yaipew, except in Philad. ; 
and Barnabas begins his Epistle with xaipere. 

Mérpos. The apostle’s name was Simon (properly Simeon). 
Our Lord gave him the surname of Cephas (John i. 42), which 
signifies a rock or a stone. What our Lord meant was no doubt 
“‘rock ” not stone, firmness not mere hardness (Matt. xvi. 18); but 
the Greek noun 7rérpa is feminine, and when used as the name for 
a man necessarily takes the shape of Ilérpos. Our Lord always 
addresses the apostle as Simon except Luke xxii. 34, where Peter 
seems to be used with reference to the meaning of the name (in 
ver. 31 we find “Simon, Simon”; in Matt. xvi. 18, again, Peter is 
an appellative, not the mere name). The apostle is called Simon 
(Symeon) also by his brother apostle St. James, Acts xv. 14, and 
by Mark and Luke before the Mission of the Twelve. John calls 
him indifferently Simon Peter or Peter. Simon Peter is found 
also Matt. xvi. 16; Luke v. 8; 2 Pet. i. 1; “Simon who is called 
Peter” occurs in Matt. iv. 18, x. 2, and four times in Acts (x. 5, 
18, 32, xi 13); all these last occur in the story of Cornelius; 
possibly in his Hebrew original St. Luke found the name Simon 
and added the other words. Even in the Gospels, Peter is the 
name generally used, and in Acts it is employed throughout with 
the few exceptions that have been noted. St. Paul generally speaks 
of ‘‘Cephas,” 1 Cor. i. 12, iil. 22, ix. 5, xv. 5; Gal. i. 18, ll. 9, 11, 14 
(though he uses Peter in ii. 7, 8), and we may infer that this title 
was current in the Church of Jerusalem where St. Paul first met the 
apostle. Some have supposed that St. Paul uses Cephas with a 
polemical intention, to remind his readers of the compact referred 
to Gal. ii. 9; but probably it was his habit. The older Syriac 
versions of the New Testament, the Curetonian (with the recently 
discovered Sinaitic of the Gospels) and the Peshito, render Peter 
sometimes Kepha, sometimes Simon Kepha, and sometimes Simon. 
Peter is found Acts i. 13; 1 Pet.i.r. Evidently Simon and Kepha 
were the common usage in the second century in the Aramaic 
countries. Elsewhere Simon went rapidly out of use, and Cephas 
was preserved only by the same archaeological interest which clung 
to Zalttha cumi, as the exact words used by our Lord. See Hort; 
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Zahn, £iuleitung, i. 21, i. 60; Chase on “Peter” in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, vol. iii. p. 756; Plummer on Luke vi. 14. 

€xXexrots mapemdypors Starmopas. ‘To the elect sojourners of 
the Dispersion”: the omission of the article appears here to have no 
significance. See Introduction, § 3. ‘here is no verb to govern the 
dative, cf. Rom. 1. 7; 2 John 1-3. It is better to take éxAexrots as 
an adjective, though the R.V. appears to render it as a substantive. 
Those to whom the apostle writes are chosen by God, elect (yévos 
éxAexrov, 11. 9, from Isa. xl. 20) St. Peter does not use the 
Pauline «Ayrot, nor does he expressly distinguish xaAeéy from 
exAéyerOar, Election does not carry with it the final salvation of 
the individual (iv. 15-19). (God must guard them (i. 5); but, if 
they resist the devil and remain solid in the faith, He will make 
them perfect and establish them (v. 9 sqq.). ‘There has been no 
change in the counsels of God. Israel has not been rejected. The 
Church ts still the Church of old; but the vision of the prophets has 
been realised, and whosoever will may enter in. 

Elect, in fact, means simply Christian. What the apostle is 
thinking of is corporate citizenship among the elect people; the 
individual clements of the new life are faith and obedience. 

In St. Matthew (xxii) all are “called,” but many do not accept 
the invitation ; some accept, but have no wedding garment ; many 
are called, but few are clect (cf. Matt. xxiv. 22, 24, 31; Mark xii. 
20, 22, 27; Lue xviii. 7). John does not use xadety in this sense, 
nor xAyros, nor éxAextds in his Gospel, but in the Apoc. xvii. 14 we 
have xAyrot xat ékAexrot kat meotoi as different names for the same 
thing. In the Synoptical Gospels, the Pauline Epistles, and the 
Apoc. elect denotes personal, not corporate election. It is true, as 
Dr. Hort remarks, that ‘the preliminary election to membership of 
an elect race does not exclude individual election,” and we cannot 
reconstruct St. Pcter’s theology with precision from two short 
Epistles. Nevertheless, so far as he has explained himself, he 
appears to mean that the individual is called into the elect society. 
Certainly he attaches more value to the corporate life, as regards 
both growth in knowledge or faith and the efficiency of sacraments 
(cwler Barrurpa, il. 21), than St. Paul does. 

The word Taper impos occurs twice in the LXX. Gen. xxiii. 4, 
mdporxos Ka mapeTiOnpLos: eyo ele pel ipov: Ps, xxxviil. (xxxix.) 13, 
OTe Tra pouKos éyw €tpLe év ™ Yn Kat Tape tOnpLos Kadws WavTES O08 
marepes pov. These two passages were before St. Peter’s mind both 
here and 1.17, 11. 11. In the former, Abraham speaks of himself to 
the sons of Heth as a stranger and sojourner among them ; in the 
latter, the same fizure is used of man who has on earth no abiding 
city, like the patiiarch who sojourned in the land of promise as in 
a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles (Heb. xi. 9). He is an 
exile from heaven, his true home. We must not take the word 
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here in its secular political sense, though this would be very applica- 
able to the Jews of the Diaspora, who were exiles from Jerusalem, 
dwellers in a foreign land. For an instance of this use see Justin, 
Apol. 67 (Otto, p. 188), rots waperdijpots oto §érous, of stranyers 
who are stopping in a town but do not possess a permanent 
domicile there, and examples from the papyri are given by Deiss- 
mann, #ibelstudien, p. 146, Eng. trans. p. 149. 

The Christian is chosen and called by God (the choosing pre- 
cedes the calling) to leave his earthly father’s home. ‘The call 
makes him a pilgrim; henceforth he journeys by slow  stayes, 
through many dangers, towards the far-off promised rest. The 
pilgrim is sustained by faith in the unseen, by hope, godly fear, and 
the love of Christ; he is always a babe (ii. 7); he tastes of joy, 
but only as the wanderer drinks of the brook by the way. It is 
the same conception of the Christian life that we find in Hebrews. 

In this tone of hope deferred we may find a characteristic note. 
St. Peter had walked with the Lord on earth in close personal 
union, and must have felt the Ascension as a bereavement. St. 
Paul had never known the Lord in the flesh, but after the Ascension 
had been delivered by a vision from bitter spiritual struggles. To 
him naturally the sense of joy and freedom, of being here and now 
actually in the Kingdom, was far more than to St. Peter. 

On the Diaspora and the local names, see Introduction, § 8. In 
the address of the Epistle of St. James the ]Diaspora seems to 
include Christian Jews only. Here it embraces alike Gentiles or 
Jews. There is no difference at all; all titles and prerogatives pass 
on from the Church of the fathers to the Church of Christ. There 
has been evolution, but no breach of continuity. 

Kata mpdyvwow... Inood Xpiorod. ‘The three clauses are strictly 
co-ordinate in the construction, but the order of the whole sentence 
is loose, and the precise connexion of these words has been 
disputed. 

The general and preferable arrangement is to take them with 
éxXextois—“ Elect according to foreknowlcdge,” etc. ; this gives 
perfectly good sense; the only difficulty is that we should have 
expected éxAexrots to be placed after BiOvyvias. The Greek com- 
mentators Cyril, Theophylact, and Oecumenius take them with 
awoaroAos. This increases the difficulty arising out of the order of 
the words, and is open to a further objection, that, whereas St. 
Paul feels it necessary to justify his claim to the title of apostle, no 
such necessity would be felt by St. Peter. Hence we should not 
suffer ourselves to be influenced by the supposed analogy of the 
Pauline addresses. 

The three clauses give the three Names and three functions of 
the Trinity (the arrangement of the Names is not significant), Kara 
apoyvwow: the Father (Iather of our Lord Jesus Christ, 1 3; 
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our Father, i. 17) has the attribute of foreknowledge; on this 
election depends. Foreknowledge includes foreordaining (i. 20, 
ii. 8), but St. Peter does not use the words zpoopi{ew or mpddecrs. 
He speaks quite simply as a devout Jew, and the metaphysical 
difficulty does not affect him at all. The problem of predestination 
is suggested in St. John’s Gospel and discussed by St. Paul; in 
both cases it arises out of the rejection of the gospel by the mass 
of the Jews. It may be that St. Peter had had good success among 
his countrymen, or that he wrote before it became evident that as a 
nation they would prove refractory. See note on iL 8. 

dy dytacpeo Mvedparos. ‘In (or by) sanctification of the Spirit.” 
Compare 2 Thess. il. 13, Gre etAero buds 6 Meds am’ apyys eis owrnpiav 
év dytacpe Ilvevparos xai wicte dAnOeias. It has been supposed, 
without reason, that St. Paul means “sanctification of your spirit.” 
In any case the collocation of the three Names, Father, Spint, 
Jesus Christ, shows that this cannot be the meaning here. Further, 
St. Peter does not use avetyua in the sense of the spiritual faculty of 
man, as distinct from his reason or emotions. See Introduction, 
p. 40, and note on 111. 4. 

Foreknowledge is the condition, Sanctification is the atmo- 
sphere, or perhaps rather the instrument, of the elect life. We may 
translate éy either “in” or “ by means of”; the latter, Hebraistic, 
use of the preposition is very common in the New Testament. See 
Blass, p. 130. Holiness is the attribute of God in whom is no 
stain of evil, either in thought or in deed: the Spirit, by the act of 
sanctification or hallowing, imparts this divine attribute to the 
Christian society, consecrating it, setting it apart, calling it out of 
the world, devoting it to God, and furnishing it with divine gifts 
and powers. 

Sanctification leads to, results in (eis) obedience, and sprinkling 
with the blood of Jesus Christ. 

Obedience is obedicnce to the law of God, faithful service, 
righteousness, by virtue of which men are just. In the address 
of Romans (i. 5), St. Paul speaks of traxoy ricrews, but in quite a 
different sense. What is meant there is “obedience to faith,” 
acceptance of the gospel of Free Grace (cf. Rom. xvi. 26). 

payropdy. “ Sprinkling ” is a sacrificial word, and, as the result 
of Sanctification and Obedience, can here mean nothing but the 
means by which we are brought into real spiritual conformity to 
the Death of Christ ; it conveys to the belicver those divine gifts 
which are the fruit of that Death. What this conformity and these 
gifts were in the mind of St. Peter we shall gather from later 
passages. 

payritey occurs Heb. ix. 13, 19, 21, X. 223 pavrirpds, Heb. 
xii. 24. It is by “sprinkling” that the merits of Christ’s Death 
are transferred to the “brother.” The idea is foreign to St. Paul, 
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but recurs in Barnabas viii., of payrilovres taides of etayyeAiwaperot 
mp THY adeowv Tov dpaptiav Kat Tov dyviopov THs Kapdias—the 
mwaioes, it is added, are the twelve apostles. 

St. Peter is here alluding to some passage or passages of the Old 
Testament, but to which ? 

Dr. Hort insists that the reference must be to a passage in 
which the sprinkling of fersons with blood is combined with the 
distinct mention of obedience. The only passage which fulfils 
these conditions is “the sprinkling which formed the ratification of 
the covenant between Jehovah and His people through the media- 
tor Moses, as described in Ex. xxiv. 3-8.” This, however, is too 
logical. A reference to the passages in Hebrews will show that 
many different sprinklings were in the mind of the writer of that 
Epistle, and the same is no doubt the case with St. Peter. If we 
consider the use which our author makes of Isa. lili. we may even 
find here an allusion also to Isa. lu. 15, where Aquila and Theodo- 
tion have “sprinkle many nations” (fayriet). See Cheyne’s note 
on this passage. 

The obedient are “ sprinkled with the Blood of Jesus Christ.” 
If we are to lay stress upon the order of words, “ sprinkling ” cannot 
here mean Forgiveness or Reconciliation, which is the effect of the 
Blood in Rom. v. 8-10. Here the “sprinkling,” following obedi- 
ence, seems to impart the spirit of readiness, not so much to do 
God's will as to suffer for Christ’s sake. This is the highest stage 
in the progress of the Christian life on earth. 

Throughout this Epistle the writer dwells so constantly upon the 
sacrifice of the Cross that the Blood of Christ can mean nothing 
else than His Death and Passion. Bishop Westcott will not allow 
this (Zhe Gospel of Creation: Additional notes on 1 John i. 7 and 
on Heb. ix. 12). “The Blood (/edrews, p. 294) represents the 
energy of the physical earthly life as it is. . . . The Blood poured 
out is the energy of present human life made available for others.” 
Death (p. 298) ‘‘was the condition under the actual circumstances 
of fallen man, whereby alone the life of the Son of Man could be 
made available for the race . . . Thus Blood and Death correspond 
generally with the two sides of Christ’s work, the fulfilment of the 
destiny of man as created, and the fulfilment of this destiny though 
man has fallen. The first would have been necessary even though 
sin had not interrupted the due course of man’s progress and 
relation to God.” 

The question whether the Incarnation was contingent or neces- 
sary was first expressly raised in the twelfth century by Ruprecht of 
Deutz (see R. L. Ottley, Zucarnation, i. p. 202 ; Dorner, ii. 1. 322, 
366), but it does not arise here. Nor will any Christian deny that 
Christ gives Life, or that the Life is intimately connected with His 
human and divine personality. The points which arise from the 
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text of 1 Peter are: (1) what is the meaning of the words “the 
Blood of Jesus Christ”; and (2) whether the apostle finds any 
distinct value in the Passion, considered as Death and not as Life. 

(1) Much importance has of late been attached to Gen. ix. 4, 5, 
Deut. xii. 23, where the blood is regarded as the seat or ground of 
animal life in man or in the brutes, and on that account might not 
be drunk. The reason of this prohibition may have been that the 
nature of the brute was supposed to pass into him who drank its 
blood, or rather that blood was the favourite beverage of demons 
and false gods (Ps. xvi. 4, see Dr. Cheyne’s note; the “hard gods” 
of the Greeks were blood-drinkers, Aesch. Choeph. 577, "Epis 
. » « axparov alua zierat), Demons and ghosts were supposed to 
derive physical vigour from the blood which they lapped (Hom. Qa. 
xi. 36, 95, 152, 131). 

Whether in ancient Hebrew belief the blood-soul possessed 
moral and intellectual as well as merely physical faculties, it would 
be hard to say. The prohibition of the drinking of blood seems to 
imply a purely physical conception. But it comes from a time 
when the immortality of the soul was not clearly believed, and 
psychology did not exist. Dr. Liddon remarks (Epistle to the 
Romans, p. 76) that in Scripture, though blood and soul are com- 
bined, blood and spirit never are. Indeed, the blood-soul is hardly 
compatible with the image and likeness of God (Gen. i. 26), or with 
the breath of God which makes the soul live (Gen. ii. 7). In early 
Greek psychology Empedocles invested the Homeric blood-soul 
with the power of thought (alfua yap dvOpmros saepixdpdidv éore 
vonpa, in Stob. Zc. Phys. i. 1026; see Ritter and Preller, § 177); 
but this fancy, though it was not forgotten (Arist. de Anima, 2; 
Bekker, p. 4054; Cic. Zusc. Quaest.i.9.19; Virg. Georg. ii. 484), did 
not find favour with philosophers or with religious men. Strangely 
enough it was adopted by the materialist Tertullian (de Anima, 15; 
see Oehler’s note). But it was not seriously taken by the heathen 
world, nor is it of any moment except for the archaeology of the 
Bible. By the Rabbis the blood-soul, the Nephesh, was dis- 
tinguished from Ruach and Neshamah as cdp{, yuyxy, mvetpa 
are distinguished by Philo (see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 
58 sqq.; and Siegfried, /Az/o, p. 240). 

The Blood then appears to signify the Life only, or mainly, in a 
peculiar and limited sense. But the common phrase the blood of 
Abel, of Naboth, of the saints, unquestionably denotes the death of 
the persons indicated. 

In the New Testament, if we take Apoc. v. 9, éoddyys xai 
qyopucas TO Oew ev TH aipart cov: Acts xx. 28, ri éxxAyolay Tov 
Kupiov (@eov) tv mepteroujoaro bua TOU aiparos Tov iov: Col. i. 20, 
elpyvoroijoas 51a TOU aipatos TOU oTavpov airov: or Rom. v. 8-10, 
where Xpiorés dréOavey answers to dixawwOnvat év TG aipate abrod, or 
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xatadAaynvat 80 rod Gavdrov airod, while 4 Cw} afro corresponds to 
cwnvas ard THS épyys, it seems evident that where Ransom, Pur- 
chase, or Reconciliation are in question, the Blood of Christ means 
His Passion. In other connexions than that of the Atonement 
there can be no doubt that afua means death and not life. See 
Matt. xxvii. 24, 25; Acts v. 28 (where the Blood of Christ is 
spoken of by Pilate or the Jews); Matt. xxiii 35; Luke xi. 51; 
Acts xviii. 6, xx. 26; Apoc. vi. 10. 

As regards the Eucharist, Christ’s Blood is called the Blood of 
the New Covenant, Luke xxii. 20; 1 Cor. xi. 25, 26; and here 
again the phrase is explained of the Death by St. Paul and in 
Heb. ix. 16, 17. 

One aspect of the Eucharist is that of a feast upon a Sacrifice 
(John vi., probably; 1 Cor. v. 7, x. 20, 21; Heb. xiii 10) Here 
Christ becomes our Food, filling us with new life, and for this 
purpose commands us to do what the old worshippers were forbidden 
to do. Here not the Blood alone, but the Body and the Blood, are 
a symbol of life, in so far as they are a symbol of the Incarnation. 
Yet the two are separate as in Death ; the remembrance of a Death, 
and of a particular kind of violent Death, is forced upon us as of 
primary significance. The Death is more than an accident of 
Christ’s Humanity ; it makes the Christian life, let us not say 
available, but possible. 

(2) The material cause of Atonement under the law was the 
blood-soul: Lev. xvii. 11, ‘‘ For the life of the soul is in the blood ; 
and I have given it to you upon the altar to make atonement for 
your soul; for it is the blood that maketh atonement by reason of 
the soul.” The blood-soul of the victim was destroyed in sacrifice. 
What made atonement for the worshipper was not the abiding life, 
but the innocent death and unmerited suffering of the victim. That 
the Blood of Christ was united to a perfect human and divine con- 
seiousness seems to make no difference as regards this particular 
point, though the fact vastly enhances the efficacy of the Cross in 
other respects. We can hardly understand 1: Peter without attri- 
buting to the author the belief that suffering is distinct from 
obedience, and that innocent, cheerful suffering has in itself a 
power for good, for ourselves and for others. In other words, that 
it is an expiation, and moves the mind both of God and of man. 
But this will appear more clearly as we come to the passages in 
question. 

These three clauses are expanded in the following verses 
(mpoyvwots, 3-12 ; dyvac pes, 13-17; and the alfa Xpicrod, inter- 
woven with dyaopés and taxoy, 18-25). Indeed, the whole 
Epistle is a commentary upon them. It 1s exceedingly difficult to 
see any foundation for Dr. Harnack’s suspicion that the Address is 
a later addition to the Epistle. 
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xdpts. See i. 10, 13, il. 19, iil. 7, iv. 10, and Introduction, p. 39. 

etpyvy. For the use of this word in the address of a letter, see 
2 Esdr. iv. 17, xat dwréoreArev 6 Bacire’s pos ‘Peotp . . . eipyny. 
In the addresses of the letter of Nebuchadnezzar and Darius, Dan. 
ili. 31, Vi. 25, we have eipyvy dyiv wAnOuvOein. The same verb is 
added in 2 Peter and Jude; in Clem. Rom. 1.; Polycarp, 1 ; Afar¢, 
Polyc. 1; Const. Apost. i. 1. The expression is borrowed from 
Daniel, but 1 Peter is probably the original of all the other uses. 

8. eddoyntés. The blessing of God immediately after the 
address appears to have been a regular formula in Jewish letters ; 
see Introduction, p. 16. There is therefore no sufficient reason for 
supposing that St. Peter is here imitating 2 Cor. or Eph. Dr. 
Hort notices that “thanksgiving (etyaptord, in 2 Tim. xdpw exw) 
stands for blessing in the corresponding place of St. Paul’s other 
Epistles, except Gal., 1 Tim., Titus.” Similar blessings are found 
in the Old Testament, especially in the Psalms (Gen. ix. 26; Dan. 
iii, 28; Ps. Ixvii. (Ixvili.) 20; cf. Luke 1. 68). They are of essen- 
tially Hebraistic type ; instances of their use in the temple worship 
are given in Lightfoot’s Horae Hebraicae on Matt. vi. 13, and they 
are very common in Jewish prayer-books (see F. H. Chase, Zhe 
Lord's Prayer in the Early Church). The form is rare in the 
liturgical portions of early Christian literature ; but see the Liturgies 
of Clement, St. James, and St. Chrysostom (Brightman, Lzturgies 
Eastern and Western, pp. 19, 32, 341). Dr. Hort observes that 
in the LXX. etAoynrds is nearly always used of God, evAcynpeévos 
nearly always of men, adding that the distinction exists only in 
the Greek Version, the same Hebrew word being found in all 
cases. Ev’Aoyyrds means rather “worthy of blessing” than blessed, 
benedicendus rather than denedictus ; but the distinction is late and 
artificial, and has not been preserved in Latin or in any modern 
Western language. Indeed, what the Septuagint translators wanted 
to bring out, the difference between the natural excellence of God 
and the derived excellence of man, is hardly capable of expression 
in a single word. God is always blessed, because He is perfect, 
and all creation praises Him ; if man were dumb, the stones would 
cry out. Man is only conditionally blessed, by God or by his 
fellow-men. But, as blessing 1s an act and as such contingent, we 
may raise the question whether blessedness is an attribute or an 
accident of the divine perfection, and upon this depends the 
further question whether we are here to supply éoriy or ety. 

& @eds cat mamp. The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. See 2 Cor. i. 3, xi. 31; Eph. i. 3; Rom. xv. 6. For the 
phrase God of Jesus, cf. Matt. xxvii. 46; John xx. 17; Eph. i 17; 
Heb. i. 9; Apoc. i. 6, ili. 2, 12. It will be observed that the 
phrase is found in the same Gospel in which we read “the Word 
was God.” It may be explained by reference to “the days of His 
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flesh,” Heb. v. 7 (where the writer is thinking of our Lord’s prayer to 
the Father in the Garden of Gethsemane ; see Westcott’s note there), 
but St. Peter does not feel it necessary to give any explanation. 

tou. Kupiou pov is a translation of the Aramaic Maran (1 Cor. 
xvi, 22) or Marana. The title 1s one of great interest and import- 
ance, but its history involves much difficulty. The xi‘pee by which 
the disciples addressed Christ in His lifetime appears generally to 
stand for Rabbi or Rabboni (the Ribbon of the Targums) ; these 
words actually occur in Matt. xxii. 8, xxvi. 25, 49; Mark x. 51; 
John xx. 16. Rabbi (=my great one) does not mean teacher, 
though, as an expression of extraordinary respect, it was given to 
teachers of great eminence; but the evangelists use d:daocKaXos as 
its equivalent (Luke six times renders it by émordrys, Matthew 
once by xafzynrys, xxii. 10). By what title the disciples generally 
spoke of Christ to other people, or to one another, is less clear; but 
if we compare Matt. xxi. 3, 6 Kuptos atrav ypeiay éye, with Matt. 
XXVL 18, 6 dtddoxados Aye, this also may have been Rabbi. 
Dalman, however, thinks that Maran was used in these cases. Of 
the evangelists, Matthew never calls Jesus 6 Kupios; Mark never, 
except in the disputed last verses, xvi. 19, 20; Luke eleven times 
(see Plummer, p. xxxi, and on v. 17); John five times, iv. 1, vi. 23, 
Xi. 2, XX. 20, XXI. 12. 

Maran could hardly have come into general use after the Resur- 
rection, unless it had been employed on occasion before that date; 
and in the Gospels we can distinguish several groups of instances 
where it is more likely to be the word represented by «xvptos than 
Rabbi. The first is to be found in what we may call the Hymns 
of the Nativity in St. Luke’s Gospel, 1. 43, 7 parip tov Kupiov pov: 
ii. 11, owrnp os éore Xptords Kvpios. The second is connected with 
the mission of John the Baptist: Matt. xi. 10; Mark i. 2; Luke 
vii. 27, we read “Idov, éyw drooréAdw Tov dyyeAov pov zpd zpocurrov 
gov (Mal. iii. 1 has apo zpoowrov pov). The Lord, therefore, before 
whose face John the Baptist was sent, 1s identified with Christ, cf. 
Luke i. 76; and probably the words of Isaiah, “Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord,” Matt. i. 3; Mark i. 3; Luke itt. 4; John i. 23, 
are understood by the evangelists in the same sense. A third meets 
us in the accounts of the miracles in St. Matthew, Kr'pre, vie Aa Bid, 
XV. 22, xx. 30; or in Luke v. 12, Krpte, €av GeAys, di'racai pe 
xaBapioa: v. 8, éeADe da enor, Ore dvip dpaptwros eipt, Kime 
(this passage in which “Lord” is contrasted with “sinner” is 
particularly noticeable) ; again, in Mark vii. 28, where it may be 
observed that the vocative Kvpie does not occur elsewhere in Mark’s 
Gospel, except as a variant in 1x. 24, in the account of another 
miracle. A fourth is found in the parables of Judgment, Matt. 
XXIV. 42, XXV. II, 37; In the last passage He who is addressed as 
xupte, had just been described as Baotrters. A fifth, again, after the 
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Resurrection, Matt. xxviii. 6, tere tov rowov Grou Eexerro 5 Kuptos 
(words of the angels): Luke xxiv. 3, 76 cdua rov Kupiou ‘Incot: 34, 
ovtws WyépOn & Kuptos: John xx. 28, 6 Kupids pov Kat 6 @eds pov: 
XXL 7, 12. 

Mari (my Lord) or Maran (our Lord) is a title of high dignity. 
It is applied in Daniel to Nebuchadnezzar and to God. In the 
Syriac versions of the Old Testament it represents the Hebrew 
Adon or Adonai, and is used of Abraham, of the king, or of God. 
In the Syriac of the New Testament it is used of Pontius Pilate, 
Matt. xxvii. 63, and of Christ wherever xvpros occurs in the Greek. 
Immediately after the Resurrection it appears to have been in 
general use among those Christians who spoke Aramaic ; and there 
is little doubt that the title was addressed to, and accepted by, 
Christ in His lifetime. Dalman says that after the Resurrection 
Christ declined the Rabboni of Mary and approved the 6 Kupuos 
xat 6 @eds of Thomas; and this was probably the sentiment of the 
Church. Maran has a considerable range of meaning. If we 
suppose it to have been the word actually employed in the third 
and fourth groups, it is connected with deep moral awe, super- 
natural power, and the quality of Judge; the last meaning attaches 
to it also in 1 Cor. xvi. 22. That it was so employed is rendered 
probable by the fact that in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vii. 
21, 22) Christ not only accepts the title Kvpros, but connects it 
with the power of the Name, in particular with prophecy and with 
the casting out of evil spirits. Compare Matt. x. 24 sqq.; John 
xiii. 13, where also He accepts the title, and distinguishes it from 
d:ddoxaAos or Rabbi. In the first and second groups it comes very 
near to Jehovah. The Hymns of the Nativity appear to be taken 
from a Hebrew document which 1s probably the oldest source of 
St. Luke’s Gospel. St. Luke regarded them as contemporaneous 
and authentic. Professor Blass (/ilolagy of the Gospels, p. 57) 
thinks that the Gospel was written before the spring of 59; and it 
may be surmised that these Hymns were in existence before the 
Crucifixion, for they still speak of Messiah as a conquering Prince 
(Luke i. 71, 74). At any rate, the identification of Christ with the 
Lord before whose face John Baptist was sent, appears to have been 
made by Jews, and, probably, by Jews of Jerusalem. 

From the Gospels we may infer that Maran was often used even 
before the Resurrection, that it was sanctioned by Christ Himself, 
that it carried with it certain superhuman associations, and that it 
was connected with the power of “the Name.” It would bear 
different senses to different persons at different times, and its full 
force is not reached before John xx. 28. In Acts “the name of 
the Lord,” “the name of Jesus,” “Lord,” “the Lord,” are hardly 
distinguishable ; and here we are still among Hebrew Jews, so that 
heathen usages can have had little or no influence. The same thing 
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is true of the Epistles of the Hicbrew St. Paul, who goes so far as 
to say that there is ‘one Lord” (1 Cor. vil. 6; Eph. iv. 5). We 
are not to suppose that the apostles identified Christ with Jehovah ; 
there were passages which made this impossible, for instance, Ps. 
cx. 1; Mal. iii, 1, and, in later writers, Gen. xix. 24. It was God 
who gave Jesus “the Name which is above every name” (Phil. 
ii. 9), who “made” (not “hath made,” as R.V.) Jesus Lord (Acts 
ii. 36). In both places the human appellation “Jesus” is used of 
Him who was thus exalted. But passages which belong to Jehovah 
are frequently interpreted of Christ. “The Father” always and 
“God ” generally retain a distinct meaning, but “ Lord” has practi- 
cally ceased to do so. The early Church, in fact, interpreted strictly 
the words of Christ. The Son reveals the Father, and to Him 
belongs all Revelation, whether of the New Testament or of the 
Old. It is easy to see how Sabellianism arose out of the New 
Testament, though the present passage, among many others, forbids 
that mode of interpretation. See for this subject Dalman’s Die 
Worte Jesu. 

é\eos. The God and Father, in accordance with His abounding 
mercy, begat us anew, regenerated us, became for a second time our 
God and Father. In St. Paul’s eyes also the admission of the 
Gentiles (Rom. xi. 30-32, xv. 9), and of Jews and Gentiles alike 
(Eph. ii. 4, 5), into the Church is duc to the rich mercy of God. 
But there is a difference to be observed. In the Pauline passages 
God has mercy upon the infirmity of the human will, which cannot 
satisfy the law of works. Hence He provides a better way, the 
gospel of free grace. St. Peter's meaning 1s that God has compas- 
sion on our misery. Hence He gives us a gospel, which tells us 
that suffering is the road to glory. The mercy is the simple human 
sympathy of Christ, who would not send the multitude away fasting, 
because He had compassion on them (Matt. xv. 32). 

dvayevynoas. The verb occurs as a doubtful variant in Sirach, 
prol. 20, dvayervneis xar’ Alyurrov (A B have mapayevnfeis eis). 
"Avayévynors is found in Philo, de incorr. mundi, 3 (i. 490), of the 
rebirth of the physical world. Later the term venafus is used of 
those who have received the baptism of blood in the Taurobolium 
(Hort refers to Orelli-Henzen, 2352, 6041), or have been initiated 
in the mysteries of Isis, Apuleius, Afefam. x1. 26. It was probably 
borrowed by the New Paganism from Christianity. In John iil. 3 
many ancient authorities take avwev to mean “again,” and Dr. 
Westcott thinks this the correct translation. Irenacus, referring to 
John iii. 5, uses dvayevvn 6p for yen (Stieren, i. p. 846), possibly 
only by a slip of memory; but the Old Latin and Vulgate have 
renatus fuerit. See Tischendorf’s note. There is no good reason for 
thinking that dvaye6y was found in any Greck Mss. of John. 
In later times dvayewvav is commonly used of baptism (Justin, 4fo/. 
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i513; Clem. Hom. xi. 26; sce Suicer, s.v. "Avayévvnots), and we necd 
not doubt that the word is taken from 1 Peter. But it was sugeested 
to St. Peter by the saying of our Lord recorded by St. John, and 
goes to show that drvwHev really does mean “again,” and not “from 
above.” 

eis €Xrida Laoav. The first result of the new birth and the first 
characteristic of the new pilgrim life is Hope (the anchor of the soul, 
Heb. vi. 9). Ilope is living (cf. 1. 23, 11. 4, 5), not merely because 
it is active (Cav yap 6 Adyos rov @eod Kai évepyys, Heb. iv. 12), nor 
merely because it is a hope of life, but because it is divine and 
eternal, given through the Resurrection of Jesus from the dead, and 
bound up with His eternal life. Cf. John iv. ro, vi. 51; Acts vii. 
38; Apoc. vii. 17, and the fine lines of Sophocles, Ant. 456 sq., ov 
ydp te vov ye KayOés, GAN’ det wore Cy tata Koddeis older ef Grou "parn. 

4. eis kAnpovopiavy. ‘The pilgrim’s hope is further defined by its 
object, the inheritance, or rather the paternal estate, the patr?- 
montum, not the heredifas. Dr. Hort notes that the Hebrew words 
chiefly represented by xAypovoyia in the Old Testament denote, not 
hereditary succession, but ‘‘ sanctioned and settled possession,” and 
is inclined to doubt whether any idea of futurity is implied in St. 
Peter’s phrase. Even in Greek xAnpovouia means a property already 
received as well as one that is expected. But in the present passage 
the xAynpovoyia is kept for the believer, not on earth, but in heaven, 
and is another name for that salvation which is ready to be revealed. 

The patrimony, the kingdom, may be spoken of in different 
ways. In part it is already present, in fulness it is yet to come. 
To some the present joy seems far more than to others, as to St. 
Paul (Col. i. 13; 2 Cor. iii, 18), or to St. John (iii. 36); but even 
the most enthusiastic spirits feel at times as a heavy burden the 
imyerfection of the present, and in St. Peter this 1s the dominant 
key. We must therefore hold firmly to the future sense here. The 
pilgrim, stranger, sojourner, sees in hope the Promised Land, but 
sees it afar off, and his prayer is “Thy Kingdom come.” 

The patrimony is ad@apros, dyiavros, dpdpavros. “AdGapros 
means incorruptible, immaterial, spiritual, eternal. ‘Apéavros (in 
Hebrews, James, Wisdom, 2 Macc.), incapable of pollution. Cf. 
Apoc. xxi. 27 for the sense; for the word, Lev. xvill. 27, ésavOn 7 
yj—the land was defiled by the abominations of the Canaanites. 
"Apdpavtos (in Wisd. vi. 12; here only in New Testament), of a 
flower that never fades. Dr. Hort thinks that ad@@apros means 
“never ravaged by a foe,” but gives no instance of this use of the 
word. 

rernpypermy. “Which hath been (and is) kept in heaven for 
you” (els tuas = tytv: cf. Luke xv. 22, trodsjpara els tots mddas). 
Those who regard the «Aynporopta as present in truttion (as Dr. Hort 
and von Soden) must translate “until you” —kept until your 
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appearance but now bestowed. But this sense appears to be 
foreign to our passage, and “until you,” for “until your days,” is 
a very singular, if not impossible use of the preposition. Odparots, 
“In heaven”: the plural has no more significance here than in the 
Lord's Prayer, Matt. vi. 9. ‘There may be a reminiscence here of 
the Book of Enoch xlvii. 7, “And the wisdom of the Lord of 
spirits hath revealed him to the holy and righteous, for he pre- 
serveth the lot of the righteous”: lviil. 5, ‘And after that it will be 
said to the holy that they should seek in heaven the secrets of right- 
eousness, the heritage of faith” (see notes in Mr. Charles’ edition). 

5. tods év Suvdper Geos dpoupoupevous Sid wiotews. “ Who in (or 
by) the power of God are guarded by faith.” povpetv means “to 
keep a city safe with a garrison.” Here faith 1s the garrison which 
keeps the soul (or the Church) safe till its Lord comes and raises 
the siege. Cf. Phil. iv. 7, where the heart is guarded or garrisoned 
by “the peace of God.” 

On St. Peter’s conception of faith, and its difference from that of 
St. Paul, see Introduction, § 6. There is no word as to which it is 
more important not to read the thought of the one apostle into the 
language of the other. Faith here, as in Heb. xi., is the power by 
which we grasp the unseen realities, the conviction that God is, 
that He is a Rewarder, and that His reward far exceeds the troubles 
of this life. It is “firm trust in God in spite of suffering: the 
salvation of his soul the Christian will receive only as réAos ris 
miorews” (Kiihl, von Soden). It produces “endurance to the 
end,” unshaken by offences, false prophets, or lawlessness, Matt. 
xxiv. 10-13; by it we resist the devil, and the za@jpara which he 
brings against us (1 Pet. v. 9). There are several points of import- 
ance. In St. Peter’s mind faith is not the faith of Abraham only, 
but of Moses; it does not justify or save, but is the condition of 
righteousness and salvation (see especially iv. 17-19); it is not so 
intimately connected, as by St. Paul, with love and knowledge, 
carrying with it only the germ of both, and hence it lends itself 
more easily to the notions of authority and discipline. Its object 
is God, but God is seen without rather than felt within. This has 
been called an attenuation (Zntleerung) of faith; and certainly it 
differs widely from the Pauline idea, leading to a different practical 
shaping of the Christian society, as was scen, though not quite 
distinctly, by Clement of Alexandria and Origen. But when it is 
called an attenuation, it is implied that it is not an evangelical view 
of faith ; and this is highly questionable. It will be observed that 
much of the element of futurity attaches to faith itself; it is largely 
faith in the distant and as yet unknown; hence it is intimately 
related, as in Hebrews, to hope. 

owmpiav. Salvation or rather Deliverance, another aspect of 
that patrimony which is the object of Hope; in Heb. i. 14 we read 
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Tous péAXovras KAnpovopety owrnpiay. Salvation itself is here re- 
garded as future, and this is the general sense (owrypia is not used 
by St. John except iv. 22 and in Apoc.). In the Gospels owew means 
to deliver (a) from danger, Matt. viii. 25; John xii. 27; (4) from 
disease, Matt. ix. 21; John xi. 12; (c) from the condemnation of 
God, Matt. x. 22, xxiv. 13; (d@) from the disease or danger of sin, 
Matt. i. 21; and one or other of these senses attaches to the verb 
wherever it recurs. In the present passage it is used of the great 
final deliverance, not from the wrath of God (Rom. v. 9; cf. also 
1 Pet. iv. 18), but from the siege of Satan, from persecution and 
SOITOW. 

The Deliverance is ready to be revealed in the day when Jesus 
Christ Himself will be revealed (i. 7, 13). The epithet “ready ” 
introduces a consoling thought, reminding them how short a time 
these sufferings will endure (the End is not far off, iv. 7), and that 
the Deliverer stands waiting for them. 

év xatp@ doydrw. ‘In the last time.” The exact phrase xa:pds 
éoxaros is not elsewhere found. In St. John’s Gospel we find év rq 
éoxary npépa (vi. 39, and in five other places): in Acts, év rats éoydrats 
Hpepass (ii. 17, from Joel iii. 1): in Jas. v. 3 and 2 Tim. iii. 1, & #peépacs 
éoxaras (from Joel, or, as Dr. Hort thinks, from Prov. xxix. 44): in 
Heb. i. 2, éx” éoxdrov tov yuepov: in 2 Pet. iii. 3, éx’ €oydrwv Tov Hyepav: 
in Jude 18, ér éoyarov xpovov: in 1 John ii. 18, éoxdry dpa. The 
Last Day is the Day of Judgment; the Last Days, Time, Hour are 
either the age of the Christian dispensation or that portion of it 
which lies nearest to the End, when the signs of the Parousia are 
beginning to show themselves. Either the first or the last of these 
meanings must be that of St. Peter. He may mean “in the last 
time,” that is to say, in the Day of the Parousia. Kapés means 
not “time” but “ te time,” the fit or appointed time or season for 
some particular thing, whether it be a period or a moment. It 
might be used quite correctly of the Day of Judgment, and this is 
not an impossible explanation here. Many commentators, however, 
regard the phrase as meaning “in the last days,” in the time of 
darkness and suffering. The Parousia puts an end to the suffering, 
but, coming suddenly, may be said to come in the midst of it all. 
Upon the whole this appears to be the best explanation. Dr. Hort 
translates “in a season of extremity,” 6 €oxaros xatpos being used 
in Polybius and Plutarch for ‘‘the direst peril.” But in all the 
analogous New Testament phrases éoxaros means simply “last in 
order of time,” and the absence of the article cannot be pressed. 

6. év @ dyad\tGoGe . . . wetpacpois. ‘In which ye exult, though 
just now for a little while ye were gricved, if need were, by manifold 
trials.” “Ev must here be temporal, as in iv. 13 below; cf. Ps. cxvii. 
(cxviil.) 24. "AyaAAcaoOar év in the sense of to exult a¢ or over is 
not found in the New Testament (in John v. 35, dyaAAacOqvas & 
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to gwri, the preposition has its local sense “7” the light,” and the 
same observation applies to the reading of D in Take x. 21 and to 
iv. 13 below), though it must be admitted that yapey év is some- 
times used for “to rejoice at,” Luke x. 20; Phil. 1. 18; Col. 1. 24; 
see Blass, p. 118. ‘The antecedent 1s best found in xa:po éoydrw. 
“In the last days” the brethren exult because their sufferings are 
so nearly at an end, and deliverance and glory are so near. Com- 
pare Luke xxi. 28, dpyouéve S¢ rovrwy yiverbac (when the troubles 
that precede the end show themselves) dvaxvware xai émdpare ras 
Kehadas tyav’ didrt éyyi€e 7 aroAvTpworts tyov: Matt. v. 11, 12, paxdptol 
éore, Gray dvediowor tyuas cal dudfwoww . . . xaipere kai dyadAacbe: 
ott 6 puobods tpav odds év rots otpavots. These latter words may 
have been in St. Peter’s mind, if we consider how immediately the 
phrase TET OPNBEVYV éy ovpavots has preceded, and look also at ni. 13, 
ei xat macyoure dca Sixasoovryy paxdprot. T here is no real contradic- 
tion between this verse and i lll. 13, xaipere, iva Kat év TH dmroKxaAvwe 
Hs boys avrod xapyre dyahAwpevor, “AyadAtacts belongs to the 
Revelation of glory, but living hope makes it present even in the 
midst of suffering. The aorist AvrnOérres is to be taken, not of the 
pain, but of the mental distress caused by persecution. The pain 
still endures, but the grief, the perplexity, the sense of abandonment 
are gone for those who understand what these zafjpara mean. 
Kuhl and von Soden take é& @ as neuter, and find the antecedent in 
the contents of the preceding clause, “in which assurance ye do 
rejoice.” Dr. Hort makes the relative masculine, and refers it to 
@eds or ‘Incots Xpiords. In either case we must give éy a sense 
which it can hardly bear. 

ei Sdov. “If need was”; if it was God’s will. This is probably 
the right reading (so xB, c**, Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 20. 129): 
ei déov éori has good authority (AC K LP, Origen), but is very 
difficult grammatically ; we should certainly have expected ei déov 
€ort Avrovpevot, 

éy wouxidots metpacpots. “In manifold trials,” in different kinds 
of trial. This sense of rorxidos is found in the New Testament, in 
Maccabees, and in Aelian (V. 7. 98), but is almost unknown in 
classical Greek (Hort). etpaopos here means not the inner 
wrestling with evil inclination, but undeserved suffering from with- 
out. This is the general sense of the word in the Old Testament 
and even in the New. See Hatch, Zssays in Biblical Greek, p. 
71 sqq. What we mean by “temptation,” as distinct from “trial,” 
is in the language of St. Paul expressed by dyapria or érOvpia, 
in that of St. Peter by the latter word alone. 

7. tva introduces the divine purpose of AvrnOevres. 

TS Soxiprov. The substantive doximov or doxtmetov means “a 
test,” that is to say, a thing used for testing; and in Jas. 1. 3 
manifold trials are perhaps called the test or touchstone of faith ; 
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but the meaning may be “the testing” of your faith worketh 
patience. In Prov. xxvii. 21, doxijuov dpyupia Kal xpvod mipwots, 
the word seems to mean “testing” rather than “test,” for amépwoes 
denotes a method, not a thing. But in Ps. xi. (xti.) 6, ra Acya 
xuplov Ady.a dyvd, dpyuptov werupwpévov, Soxipsov TH yf, KexaBapiopevov 
éxratAaciws, the word is evidently an adjective. St. Peter was 
probably thinking of one or the other or both of these passages 
(see wvpwots below, iv. 12). “Test” is here a quite impossible 
rendering ; the means by which faith is tested is suffering, and 
suffering cannot be called more precious than gold, nor is it 
“found” in the Last Day. ‘The testing of your faith,” for the 
same reasons, 1S hardly, if at all, less impossible. We are driven, 
therefore, to take Soxéwsoy here as adjectival, and to translate 
“the tested residue of your faith,” that faith which remains when 
all impure alloy has been burnt away. There is a variant ddxtpov 
found in a few cursives, which Dr. Hort is inclined to accept as the 
right reading. Otherwise, the passage above quoted from Psalms 
may justify us in regarding Soxijuos as a vulgar by-form of doxcpos. 

If St. Peter’s expression here was suggested by a passage, or by 
a combination of two passages from the Old Testament, it becomes 
probable that the phrase of St. James is borrowed from that found 
in our Epistle. 

xpugiov. “Than gold that perisheth, yet is always tested, 
refined, by fire.” What we might have expected is xpvotov da 
mupos Sedoxiacpevov: but the writer has complicated his expression 
by the sudden introduction of dzroAAvpeévov, implying a reason for 
moA\utTiorepoy, Or a contrast to the following ectpeOj. Faith is 
eternal, gold is perishable and temporal. Faith is far more 
precious than gold, yet even gold must be refined by fire; much 
more your faith. 

eipeOn. ‘‘ May be found,” may endure when other things pass 
away, and appear when they disappear. Compare the use of the 
word in Phil. ili. 9; Heb. xi. 5, from Gen. v. 24, and possibly 
2 Pet. iii. ro. It means much more than “may prove to be,” or 
“may result in”; it is not man, but God who “ finds.” 

eis €raivov. The praise is, “‘ Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant,” Matt. xxv. 21. Praise is spoken of as bestowed by God 
upon man, 4 Macc. xill. 3; Rom. ii. 29; 1 Cor. iv. 5. The 
phrase is quite as simple and natural in the mouth of St. Peter, 
who speaks of good conduct as xdpis zapa Oecd (below, ii. 20), as It 
is in the Gospel. 

Sofav Kat rysyy. Heb. i. 3; Ps. vill. 6, S069 nat rynyn eore- 
davwcas attor. Glory and honour belong to God (Job xl. 5; 
1 Tim. i. 17), but He bestows them on man (Rom. it. 7, 10). 

év droxahuwer “Incod Xpiorod. Cf. i. 13, iv. 13; the phrase is 
suggested by Luke xvii. 30, 9 9épg 6 vids rod dvOpmrov daroxahie- 
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rera:, and is used also by St. Paul, 1 Cor. i. 7; 2 Thess. i. 7. In all 
these passages it denotes the revelation of Christ in His majesty 
as Judge and Rewarder. Here it appears to repeat and define the 
idea involved in the words eis cwrypiav €érotpyv droxarAvdOyvar év 
Kapa eoxarw. 

8. dv odx iSdvTes . . . Sedofacpdry. “Whom, though ye never 
saw Him, ye love; in whom believing, though now ye see Him 
not, ye rejoice with joy unutterable and glorified.” AK LP, Clem. 
Alex. and some other Fathers with the Coptic version have ovx 
eiddres, “though ye never knew Him”; for this use of oléa cf. 
Matt. xxv. 12, xxil. 57. Eis ov belongs in construction to morev- 
ovres Only, so that dporres is left without an object. A similar 
irregularity is found in il. 12; see note there. My is used with 
opavres, though, according to classical usage, ov would be required. 
Attempts have been made to distinguish the negatives in this 
passage. In modern Greek 6x (= odxé) with participle is adversa- 
tive, while wy is causal (Geldart, Gusde to Modern Greek, p. 73). 
Hence Mr. W. H. Simcox would translate here “though ye have 
not seen,” ‘because ye do not see” (Language of the New Testa- 
ment, p. 187). But the participles here are both adversative. The 
nice classical rules for the use of od and py were not understood 
even by Lucian, and in the vulgar Greek of the New Testament the 
use of ov with the participle has almost disappeared. There are but 
about thirteen instances of it altogether, and if we take the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, a) with the participle occurs sixteen times, od not 
once ; in St. Luke, ov once. See Blass, p. 253. For the contrast 
of faith and sight, cf. John xx. 29; 2 Cor. v. 7; Heb. xi. 1. 

The whole passage (6-9) has caused much trouble, because from 
the whole tone of the Epistle it seems strange that St. Peter should 
tell his readers that they actually do “exult” in the midst of all 
their sufferings. Such language appears to contradict the very 
object with which he wrote. That this difficulty is not merely 
fanciful, is shown by the number and character of the commentators 
who have felt it. Yet others have not felt it; for instance, Leighton, 
who says, ‘‘ Even in the midst of heaviness itself, such is this joy 
that it can maintain itself in the midst of sorrow ; this oil of glad- 
ness still swims above, and cannot be drowned by all the floods of 
affliction, yea, it is often most sweet in the greatest distress.” We 
can understand a pastor exhorting his flock to stand fast in trouble, 
and at the same time reminding them that they have a wellspring 
of joy and even of exultation in their living hope. The alternative 
to the explanation given above seems to be to take & xatp@ éoyarw 
of the Last Day and make the first dya\AcaoOe imperative. But 
the second dyaAAva@ofe must be indicative (for dyamare certainly is 
so), and thus we should only stave off the difficulty for a moment. 
Theophylact, Oecumenius, Erasmus, Luther, and others, including 
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Alford, take dyaAAtao6e as present indicative, but regard it as bear- 
ing a future sense in both places ; but this is harsh, even if possible, 
and again a@yarare stands in the way. The text of the passage Is not 
free from doubt. In ver. 6 there is some evidence for dyaAAtaoeo Oe, 
AuvrnPjvat (sce Tischendorf), and in ver. 8 dyaAAtare has good 
authority. Polycarp, ///. 1, quotes ver. 8 in an abbreviated form, 
eis Ov ovx idovres morevere yapa dvexAaAnrw Kai Sedofacpevy. 
Irenaeus, iv. 9. 2, v. 7. 2, has guem quum non uideritis diligitis ; in 
quem nunc quogue non utdentes creditis, credentes autem exsultabitis 
gaudio inenarrabils (bv ovk iddvTes ayarare, eis Ov apte py Spores 
morevere, Tistevortes 5é ayad\Atacecbe). The same reading is found 
in the old Latin version of Polycarp. Augustine, Pecc. Afer. 1, has 
guem ignorabatis ; in quem modo non uidentes creditis; quem cum 
uideritis exsultabitis (dv otk eiddres, els Sv apre py dpavTes TurTevere’ 
dv iddvres dyaAdtdoeoOe). Origen, the Vulgate, Peshito, and the 
Armenian appear to have read dyaAAtaoeoOe, and it would certainly 
remove a difficulty if the future could be established. 

dvexdadyjtw. ‘ Unutterable.” The word is found here only in 
the Bible, but recurs in Ignatius, Zf4. xix. 2, and in Polycarp in 
his quotation of this passage. “AAaAyros is used by St. Paul, Rom. 
vili. 26. ‘The Christian joy is unutterable because it 1s spiritual, 
heavenly, passing all human speech and understanding, like the 
peace of God (Phil. iv. 7); but also because it is so paradoxical : 
it is a joy in the midst of sorrow. 

Sedofaopevn. “Glorified.” Glory in its fulness is bestowed when 
suffering is over (ra wa0npara Kat ras pera tavra dogas) ; but even 
here and now, in the midst of trials, the joy of the Christian sufferer 
is irradiated by that glory which will be given in the Revelation. 
The Spirit who rests upon him is the Spirit of glory (iv. 14) ; hence 
he can glorify God by meek endurance (iv. 16), and teach others 
also to glorify Him (ii. 12). 

9. xopildpevor. “ Receiving the end of your faith, the deliver- 
ance of your souls.” The absence of the articles with wwrnpiav 
Yuxor appears to have no significance. The participle ‘receiving ” 
is to be taken as meaning “ because ye receive.” Deliverance 1s 
the ground of the joy, as in Apoc. v. 9 and elsewhere. Dr. Hort, 
however, makes the participle co-ordinate with the verb—‘“ ye 
rejoice and also receive ””—on the ground that “exultation in Jesus 
Christ cannot be a mere joy about the saving of their own souls.” 
But this thought would hardly have occurred to St. Peter. The 
deliverance delivers from all pain and sorrow, and is open to all. 
Kuhl points out that xopifeoOar is used in the New Testament of 
receiving that which has been promised, that which men have 
earned by their conduct (see references in Bruder). Deliverance 
is the end of your faith (or of faith, or perhaps of ¢e faith; B and 
many Fathers omit tpzov). It is the great promise involved in the 
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name of Jesus, the object of belief, the end of the life of pilgrimage, 
the entry into the Promised Land. It is described as future (i. 5, 
13, Vv. 4); but even in this life of trial there are “good days” 
(ili, 10). Besides, the gospel zs deliverance. Hence we are said 
to receive now, in a foretaste, the reward which will be fully be- 
stowed in the Revelation. Wvyy7 in St. Peter’s usage denotes the 
whole inner nature of man, as in Greek philosophy, in common 
Greek parlance, in the Gospels and Acts, and is never opposed, as 
it is by St. Paul, to wvetya or vovs. See Introduction, p. 40. 

10. wepi js owrmpias. St. Peter lingers upon the word cwrnpia, 
at each repetition finding something new to say about it. Here the 
word is practically an equivalent for the gospel, which was revealed 
to the prophets by the Spirit of Christ, and of which the main 
substance is the sufferings of Christ and the glory for Himself and 
others (S0€at, plural), in which those sufferings result. 

éfeftnoav Kai éepadvncay. The phrase is perhaps a reminis- 
cence of 1 Macc. ix. 26. In the New Testament the form épavvaw 
is to be preferred to the classic épevvdw. See Blass, p. 21. 

spodijrat. Again the omission of the article appears to be 
insignificant ; the word is adequately defined by the following clause, 
and it is quite needless to translate (with Kuhl and Hort) “even 
prophets,” so as to get the sense “even men so highly favoured as 
prophets saw these great things dimly and afar off” (see note on 
ver. 17 below). 

wept tis eis Spas xdpiros. “ About the grace intended for you, 
which should be given unto you,” cf. eis tas above, ver. 4. Xdpis 
here is not “grace,” but ‘‘a grace,” a favour or gift of grace, and in 
1 Peter the word usually bears this meaning. 

ll. épauvévres ... Sdfas. ‘Searching for what time or for what 
manner of time the Spirit of Christ, which was in them, did declare 
and testify beforehand the sufferings appointed for Christ, and the 
glories that should follow them.” The best construction for éyAov 
is found by taking it as governing ra wa@ypara in conjunction with 
apopaptupopevov (SO most of the German commentators and Hort). 
AnAow eis xatpov, ‘to point to a season,” appears to be quite unex- 
ampled ; but this is the translation of the A.V., Alford, and many 
others. Nevertheless, eis xacpdv has a certain connexion with 
é5yAov: the Spirit pointed out the sufferings for a particular time. 
Kiihl and others regard édyAov as standing without any object; but 
it is difficult to see how the word is to be rendercd here at all on 
this supposition. TIpoyaprvpopevov (the word is not attested else- 
where till after St. Peter’s time) ought to mean “calling to witness 
beforehand” (see Dr. Hort’s note). If this sense is to be kept 
here, we must translate “the Spirit of Christ pointed out the 
sufferings that should come upon Christ, calling God for a witness 
of the truth.” But though paprvpoxa: may be used without an 
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object (=I protest, I appeal; see references in Liddcll and Scott), 
there is always something in the context to show that an appeal 
is made, and to whom it is made. And this is not the case 
here. In Acts xx. 23, 24, dStapapri'perOor means “to bear clear 
witness ” (cf. Luke xvi. 28; Acts ii. 40, villi. 25, x. 42, xvill. 5 3 Heb. 
ii. 6); indeed, this word constantly has the meaning of “to affirm 
solemnly,” “attest,” though it is used with an indistinct reminis- 
cence of its proper sense in 1 Tim. v. 21; 2 Tim. il. 14, Iv. I. 
The Greek of the New Testament is not correct, even as correctness 
was understood by Epictetus or Plutarch; we have observed already 
that it does not clearly retain the distinction between ov and p», 
and it is not surprising that it should confuse papriperOat with 
paprupev. See note on doxiyctov above. 

The prophets knew what they prophesied ; they knew not, and 
sought to understand, at what appointed date, or in what stage of 
the world’s history, in what kind of time (zrotov xatpdv), the prophecy 
would be fulfilled. Alford quotes Justiniani: “non modo guod ... 
sed etiam gua/e . . . pacisne an belli tempore, seruitutis an liber- 
tatis, quo denique reipublicae statu . . . Et quidem Dauid Ovtetur, 
ait, in dtebus etus tustitia et abundantia pacis (Ps. \xxi. 7, Vulgate): 
et in eandem sententiam Esaias conflabunt gladios suos in uomeres” 
(ii. 4). Some not unnatural difficulty has been found in the words 
eLeLyrnoav, eEnpavvycay, épavvertes, which all express study and 
reflexion, and seem to be inconsistent with the notion of inspira- 
tion. Yet the difficulty is only apparent. The great revelation of 
suffering and glory awakes an eager desire to know when and how 
these things shall be, and this is answered by a further revelation 
(ois dmexadvpOy). ‘Knock, and it shall be opened unto you,” 
was in some sense true, even of the prophets. So St. Paul prayed 
for the removal of his oxcAoy, and at last an answer came ; not the 
answer that he hoped for (2 Cor. xii. 7-9). The revelation described 
in Acts xiii. 2 was also probably a reply to much anxious thought. 
Both in the Old Testament and in the New, God often answers 
questions. ‘The connexion between study and inspiration, search 
and discovery, is a great mystery, and revelation may be much 
more common than we suppose. How does one investigator 
discover what others do not? Philo thought (de migr. Adr. 7, 
i. 441) that philosophic truth was given by inspiration—“‘I was 
suddenly filled with thoughts showered upon me from above like 
snowflakes or seed”—and this may apply to all truth; for it is 
certainly not attained by the mere use of logical machinery. Nor 
does this thought detract from the dignity of spiritual revelation, 
which, though the noblest in kind, may yet have its analogies. 

The words 76 év atrois tretya Xpworod must be accepted quite 
frankly. Christ was in the prophets, and from Him came their 
inspiration. Barnabas (v.) understood St. Peter in this sense, of 
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apopyra, dr atrod éxovres tH yap, els abrov Erpodyrevoay: on 
which Harnack notes, “Christum Veteris Testamenti prophetas 
inspirasse et ab iis uisum esse ad unum omnes priscae ecclesiae 
scriptores confitentur”; cf. 2 Clem. xvu. 4; Ignatius, AZag. viii. 2; 
Justin, Apol. 1. 31-33; Deal. lvi. sq.; Iren. iv. 20. 4; Frag. Mur. 
44 sq., “Romanis autem ordine (ordinem?) scripturarum, sed et 
principium carum Christum esse intimans ” (Westcott, Canon, p. 536). 
These passages are sufficient to show the belief of the later Church. 
Note also the use of pyua Kupiov, 1 Pet. 1. 25, comparing Acts xi. 16, 
where words of Christ are called by St. Peter pyjya Kupiov. In 
Matt. vii. 22 we read, Kupre, Kiipie, od} TO o@ dvopate zpoedy- 
revoapeyv: XXill. 34, Sov eyo drocréAAw mpos tuas mpopytas. Some 
difficulty attaches to the latter citation, because St. Luke, in the 
parallel passage (xL 49), has éca rotro xat 7 copia tot @eov elev’ 
*AzooTeAG els airous rpogpiras, and the words have been supposed to 
be a reference to 2 Chron. xxiv. 18-22. But in the Sermon on the 
Mount false Christian prophets claim to be inspired by Christ; 
and in the other passage of Matthew our Lord sends (inspires) 
true Christian prophets. No distinction of kind can be drawn 
between Jewish and Christian prophecy, and thus we have in the 
first Gospel a clear foundation for St. Peter’s words. We must take 
into consideration also those passages of the Gospels where Christ 
is described as the Revealer, Matt. xi. 27; John i. 18, xvi. 14, 15. 
In Acts again (ii. 33), in the speech of St. Peter, Christ sheds forth 
the spirit of prophecy. It can hardly be thought but that St. Paul 
held the same view as to the source of Christian prophecy (1 Cor. 
xii. 3), as also does the Apocalypse (xix. 10), whether we translate 
% paprupia Incov, “the testimony given by Jesus,” or “ the testimony 
borne to Jesus”; compare also 1 John iv. 2, 3. As to the Hebrew 
prophets, St. Paul does not explicitly declare his opinion, but in 
2 Cor. ili. 12 sqq. the glory on the face of Moses which he covered 
with a veil, is the glory of Christ, who is the Lord, the Spirit. 

Mveipa Xpiorod probably means that Spirit which is Christ 
(2 Cor. iii, 17, 18, 6 5& Kuptos ro Uvetud éorw . . . ard Kupiov 
IIvevparos) ; but it may conceivably signify the Holy Spirit of Christ, 
sent by Christ. Often prophecy is attributed to the Holy Ghost 
(Acts 1. 16; 2 Pet. i. 21, and elsewhere), and the sending of the 
Spirit is the work of Christ (Acts 11. 33). 

Certainly the repeated “Christ” in this verse must be taken 
each time in exactly the same sense, of the really existing Christ 
who was manifested in history. Kiihl, in an excecdingly com- 
plicated note, takes the first of the ideal Christ, who existed only 
in the foreknowledge of God, and the second of the historical 
Christ, and makcs zavetya Xpiorov mean “a Christlike spirit,” 
because he thinks that St. Peter 1s not so much affected by theo- 
logical reflexions as the rabbinically educated St. Paul, and there- 
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fore cannot have personified the ideal. But the distinction between 
person and idea is itself philosophical. Dr. Hort appears to hold 
the same view ; the Spirit of Christ is that Spirit of the Lord which 
afterwards came upon Christ, a Spirit of divine anointing, or Christ- 
hood, or prophethood. Here, again, we may repeat, that in 1 Peter 
Spirit means not an influence, but a personality. There is no need 
to speak of Rabbinism or Jewish Platonism at all. St. Peter’s 
view rests upon a perfectly unscholastic interpretation of Scripture. 
The Lord spoke to the Prophets ; Christ is the Lord; therefore 
Christ spoke to the Prophets. 

There is no difference upon this point between St. Peter and 
St. Paul. Both held the same belief, though they express it in 
different language. 

In ra eis Xpiorov waOjpara wat ras pera ratra Sofas it is quite 
possible that we have a reference to the words recorded by St. Luke 
XXiv, 26, 27, oxi radra eee rabeiv tov Xpiorrdv, wat cicedOety eis TH 
Sdgay abrov; xai dpfdpevos advo Muceéus kai dad ravrwv Tay TpopyTav 
Steppnvevoey avrots ev wdoats Tals ypadats Ta wept €avtov. Ada, not 
commonly used in the plural (but see 2 Macc. iv. 15), may refer 
to the successive manifestations of Christ’s glory—Resurrection, 
Ascension, Pentecost, Miracles (Acts iil. 14), Judgment—or to the 
glory of Christ, and the glory that shall be bestowed on His faithful. 
To St. Peter, the essence of the gospel seems to lie in suffering and 
glory; to St. Paul, in free grace and deliverance from law. Hence 
the former sees a just and permanent picture of the Christian life 
in Isa. liii., while the latter looks back, not to the prophets (except 
Hab. ii. 4), but to Abraham. Hence, to St. Peter, the admission 
of the Gentiles is no great mystery; the Church is continuous. 
Further, in St. Peter’s view (as in the Gospels), the great obstacle 
to Christianity is the suffering of Christ ; and so, in fact, it always 
has been to Jew (Justin’s Z77ypho) and Greek (the Zrue Word of 
Celsus), and in modern times, because His suffering involves our 
acceptance of the law of suffering. But, in the view of St. Paul, 
the great obstacle is the tendency of men to rely upon their own 
merits, which is a common and serious defect, but applies, as regards 
Christianity and Judaism, rather to the professor than to the faith ; it 
could not fairly be charged against the best Jews of old, and modern 
Jews would not plead guilty to it. See Mr. Montefiore’s rbéert 
Lectures for 1892, especially chap. 1x., ‘the Law and its Influence.” 

12. ofs dwexahudOy. It was revealed to them that the realisa- 
tion of their prophetic vision was not for their own time. The 
reference may be to distinct passages, such as Num. xxiv. 17; Deut. 
XViil. 15, or rather to the general indeterminate futurity of all pro- 
phecy. The prophets saw Messiah, and St. Peter evidently means 
that they saw Him with great clearness and accuracy in the broad 
Outlines ; but when they strove to know when these things should 
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be, an answer came, “Not yet. The promise is for others, not for 
you. Inquire no further.” ity d€ is the reading of the yreat bulk 
of MSS., though yty dé has the support of K and some versions. 
‘For you Christians” (we need not here press the fact that they 
were Asiatics), or “for us Christians”; either way there is no 
substantial difference in the sense. 

aidrd. The substance of their vision, ra wa0ypara cal ras pera 
tavra Sofas. Nov ampyyéAn: ampyyeAra: would be more strictly 
correct, but the aorist is used for the perfect, as in ii. 25 below. 
See Blass, p. 199. 

Sid tov edayyeNtoapévww Spas. The phrase in itself neither 
includes nor excludes the apostle himself. . 

év Nvedpare “Ayiw. Dr. Hort omits év on the authority of AB, 
a few cursives, the Vulgate, and some Fathers; see Tischendorf’s 
note. “In (or by) the Holy Spirit sent from heaven.” The omission 
of the article with Ivetpa “Aytov is very common (John xx. 22 and 
many other passages), and is of no significance (cf. Acts viii. 15, 18). 
Here the Holy Ghost who was “sent from heaven” on the day of 
Pentecost, and inspired the preachers of the gospel, is introduced as 
a guarantee that the gospel cannot contradict the message of the 
prophets who were inspired by the [vetpa Xpiorov. Von Soden 
and Dr. Hort translate “by a holy spirit”; but there can hardly be 
any doubt that the same Spirit is meant here as in ver. 2 above, 
where also there is no article. ‘Egazooré\Aw is used of the sending 
of the Spirit in Luke xxiv. 49; in John xiv. 26, xv. 26, xvi. 7, the 
verb 1s wépzrw. 

eis & émOupodoww dyyedor wapaxdpar. Upon which even angels 
desire to look”; here the omission of the article must certainly have 
its proper force. [lapaxvrrey properly means “to take a shy sidelong 
glance,” as when one peeps out of a window or door at a person 
passing in the street, and is perhaps so used in Luke xxiv. 12; John 
XX. 5, 11. Even in Jas. i, 25 the meaning may be “he who has 
once cast a glance upon the perfect law of liberty”; the slightest 
look upon the law is sufficient to show the folly of those who hear 
and do not. On the other hand, James may mean “ He who has 
gazed steadily upon the law.” If we give wapaxvrrey its classical 
sense here, a not inconsiderable difficulty arises. The angels are 
‘all ministering spirits, sent forth to do service for the sake of them 
that shall inherit salvation” (Heb. i. 14), and they must long for 
much more than a casual glance upon the Church and its gospel of 
suffering and glory. ‘“Eyxvrrew eis means “to pore over,” “study 
intently” (Clem. Rom. xl. 1 and elsewhere; see Harnack’s note) ; 
and it may be thought that wapaxvrrew eis is used, not quite cor- 
rectly, by St. Peter and St. James, in the same sense. ‘The use of 
mapaxurrey may have been suggested here by Enoch ix. 1, xat 
dxovoavres OF Técoapes peydAot apxdyyeAot MixayA Kat OipendA xat 
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“‘PadandA kat TaBpinr rapéxvpay ert tiv yhv ek tov dyiwy Tov otpavod 
(quoted by Hort). Above, on ver. 4, was noticed another possible 
reference to Enoch, and others may be detected. They should be 
borne in mind, because, when we come to consider the relation of 
Jude to 2 Peter, it will appear that while in 1 and 2 Peter there are 
allusions to apocryphal books, these allusions are developed by Jude 
into actual quotations. 

13. 8&6. ‘‘ Wherefore”; the reference is to the general contents 
of vers. 3-12, which were suggested by the third Name of ver. 2. 
From this point to 11. 10 the author develops the meaning of 
aya pos. 

dvaLwodpevot. ‘Having girded up the loins of our mind”; the 
verb is used of gathering or tucking up long skirts by means of a 
belt so as to be ready for energetic action. Cf. Prov. xxix. 35, 
dvafwoapévyn toxupas Ti dopiv airys, of the brave woman. Here, 
where vjpovres immediately follows, St. Peter is probably thinking 
of our Lord’s words, Luke xii. 35, 46. The word used by Luke is 
mepreCwopevas (taken probably from the account of the Passover, 
Ex. xii, 11). “AvafwvvveOac is not common in classical Greek, 
though it was used by Didymus the grammarian (Ashen. 1394), 
but suceing? is well known in J.atin. The word recalls the traxoy 
of ver. 2. Those who have girded up their loins are ready for 
instant obedience. 

Siavoias. For this word cf. Matt. xxii. 37, dyamjoes Kupiov rév 
@cdv gov... & OAy TH Savoia cov (from Deut. vi. 5). St. Paul 
uses the word in his later Epistles (Eph. ii. 13, iv. 18; Col. i. 21), 
but always in a bad sense, of the mere logical faculty which sets 
itself against the truth. But what precisely is meant by “ girding 
up the mind”? Girding brings the mind into what Carlyle calls 
“‘a compact frame,” cutting off vague loosely flowing thoughts and 
speculations that lead nowhither, and only hamper obedience. 
Hence it is followed immediately by mjdorres. Sobriety guards 
men against the “intoxication” of false prophets, against false 
views of éAevfepia, against moral and doctrinal caprices such as are 
denounced in 2 Peter. The Girdle is Law or Truth (Eph. vi. 14). 

tedeiws is best taken with vydovres, “ being perfectly sober” 
(most modern commentators take this view). Down to Dean 
Alford’s time it was generally connected with éAmioare. In this 
case we must translate “hope with a perfect hope,” not ‘‘hope unto 
the end.” The idea of final perseverance is involved, but not ex- 
pressed in the perfection of hope. 

é\mioare émi . . . xdpiw. “Hope for the grace that is being 
brought unto you in the revelation of Jesus Christ.” "EAmilew éxi 
followed by the accusative is found only here and 1 Tim. v. 5; 
but the construction (it is a Hebraism) is common in the LXX. 
A question has been raised whether éx( introduces the ground or 
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the object of the hope ; Dr. Hort takes the former, Kiihl the latter 
view (see their notes on this passage). The poin's are that there 
is no Hebrew verb which exactly answers to éAmCeu; that the five 
Hebrew verbs represented in the I.XX. by éAmilew mean some 
‘Sto trust upon,” some “to wait for”; that in Ps. li (lii.) 10, 
éAmilew éri to EXeos Tov Weor, the Hebrew original means to “trust 
upon the mercy of God,” while in Ps. xxxil. (xxxill.) 18 the same 
Greek words represent what in the Hebrew signifies to “ wait for 
the mercy.” Upon the whole it seems better to regard éAmiLew ésé 
here as equivalent to éAmifew eis (John v. 45; 2 Cor. i. 10; 1 Pet. 
iii. 5), and to take the following accusative as denoting the object 
towards which the hope is directed. It 1s a subtle question, and 
has no direct bearing upon the sense. 

Thy hepopevny dptv xdpw. Xdpw is the gracious gift of deliver- 
ance, which is being brought, and ere long will surely be given, 
in the Revelation (see vers. 5, 7 above). Many commentators 
(Erasmus, Luther, Calovius, Bengel, Steiger, Hort) take “grace” in 
the Pauline sense, and regard “the revelation” as meaning the 
continuing and progressive unveiling of Christ in the Christian’s 
soul (cf. Rom. 1. 17); but there can be little doubt what St. Peter 
means here by the Revelation. 

The editions generally place a full stop after Xpiorov, as also 
after i. 21, ii. 17. In all these places a colon might be used so as 
to allow the preceding imperative to run on; but after 11. 25, iii. 6, 
iii. 7 the full stop is clearly right. ‘The style is loose and conversa- 
tional, not so strictly bound by grammatical fetters as that of 
practised writers. 

14. ds téxva Graxons. “Children of” is a Hebraism; réxva 
dzrwAcias, Isa. lvii. 4; vios Oavdrov, 2 Sam. xii. 5. In the New Testa- 
ment we have réxva opyys, Eph. 1. 3; réxva pwros, Eph. v. 8; réxva 
xatapas, 2 Pet. 1. 143 viol rijs dreBetas, Eph. ii. 2, v. 6; Col. iti. 6; 
viot dwrds xat muépas, 1 Thess. v. 5; vids elpnvys, Luke x. 6; 6 vids 
rns arwXeias, 2 Thess. i. 3; John xvil. 12. There is no more 
reason for supposing that réxva traxoys was suggested by viot ris 
drrevOeias than there is for supposing that St. John borrowed réxva 
@eod from St. Paul ; indeed there is not so much. On the contrary, 
the phrase recurs quite naturally to the taxon of ver. 2. Children 
of obedience are those whose mother is obedience, in whom is the 
spirit of obedience, who are obedient, not ‘‘ obedient children.” 

p3) cuvoxnpariLépevor tats mpdtepov ev TH dyvoia Gpav emOupiats. 
“Not conforming yourselves to the lusts which formerly ruled you 
in your ignorance.” ‘The not uncommon verb ovo yxnparilecOat (see 
Liddell and Scott) is found also Rom. xii. 2, py cvoynparilerOe 13 
aiave tory. In respect to Rom. xii. there is somewhat better 
reason for suspecting a direct or indirect connexion between St. 
Peter and St. Paul than elsewhere, but we cannot safely build any 
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inference on this particular word. See pp. 19, 20. “Ayvota is 
perhaps more applicable to those of St. Peter’s readers who had 
been Gentiles than to those who had been Jews. St. Paul speaks 
of Gentile ignorance, Acts xvil. 30; Eph. iv. 18; see Abbott's 
note; but St. Peter attributes the crucifixion to the ayvowa of the 
Jews, Acts ill. 17. It 1s not easy to say whether St. Peter here is 
thinking of ignorance of God and His Law, or more particularly of 
ignorance of Christ. If the latter, his words will apply equally to 
Jews and Gentiles. All alike had sat in darkness, Matt. iv. 16; 
Luke i. 79; Johni. 5, 10, 11. “EmcOvpiae again seems to point rather 
to Gentiles, whose lives were generally more licentious than those 
of Jews. But there were many wicked Jews, Rom. 1. 17 sqq.; Eph. 
ii. 3; and our Lord was speaking to Jews when He insisted upon 
the sinfulness of lust, Matt. v. 28. But the readers of the Epistles 
were neither all Gentiles nor all Jews. See Introduction. 

15. d\Ad kata tov kadécavta buds dyiov. “But after the pattern 
of that Holy One who called you.” It is best to take dyov as 
substantival; it 1s hardly possible to make it an adjectival pre- 
dicate and translate with von Soden, “after the pattern of Him who 
called you, who is holy.” This use of xaré (which is quite classical 
and common; see instances in Liddell and Scott) is found Gal. iv. 
28, xara. ‘Ioadx, like Isaac. KadActy is a word that belongs to the 
vocabulary of Christendom, and St. Peter uses it several times,— 
God called us out of darkness unto light, ii. 9; called us unto His 
eternal glory in Christ, v. 10; the call makes the pilgrim, above, 
ver. 1 ;—but he uses it in a simpler and Jess technical manner than 
St. Paul; he does not speculate on its difference from other verbs 
(cf. Rom. viii. 28 sqq.); nor does he appear to distinguish «Azrés 
from éxAexrds In the same way as St. Paul (ver. 1 above). St. Peter 
does not use xAynrés, nor xAyjouw, except in the Second Epistle, i. 
10, where A has wapdxAyows, and éxAoy# is added apparently as 
identical, or at any rate as giving another aspect of the same thing. 
In the Gospels xaXAety has many senses, of which the chief are illus- 
trated by Matt. 1. 15, “out of Eyypt did I call My Son”; v. 9, 
“they shall be called sons of God” (from Hos, ii. 1); ix. 13, “to 
call sinners unto repentance”; xxii. 9, “call to the wedding” ; xx. 8, 
“call the labourers into my vineyard.” It has, in fact, four chief 
meanings—{a) of calling out of a lower state, Egypt or sin ; (4) of 
inviting to a feast; (c) of summoning to a duty; (@) of giving a 
name corresponding to a character. It seldom seems to imply 
selection ; all are called alike. In Hebrews it is used of the call 
of Abraham (xi. 8, as in a); of the new name, “in Isaac shall thy 
seed be called” (xi. 18, from Gen. xxi. 123; cf. 11. 11, as in @); of 
those who are invited into the Covenant (ix. 15, as in 4); of the call 
of Aaron to the priesthood (v. 4, as in ¢, but with the notion of 
personal selection). In Peter the typical call appears to be that of 
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Abraham, though the Patriarch is not named in this connexion; 
the Christian is a homeless wandcrer, called out of the darkness of 
the past into the light of the gospel, travelling towards glory or an 
inheritance or a crown, called especially to suffer with Christ (it. 21). 
The new name (Christian, iv. 16) is a name of suffering. St. Paul 
alludes to the new calling or name, quoting Gen. xxi. 12 (Rom. 
ix. 7) and Hos. ii. 1 (Rom. ix. 26). He does not connect the Call with 
any Old Testament type. The Call is from the Covenant of Works 
to the Covenant of Grace, and Abraham exemplifies not obedience 
to a summons or command, but belief in a promise; two things 
which, though closely combined, yet represent different sides of the 
same action, and are in theory very distinct. If we throw the 
whole stress upon belief, three difficulties at once arise: why do 
some believe while others do not ? what is the value of partial belief ? 
how can belief which causes action be itself in any degree the 
effect of action? All these perplexities were acutely felt by St. 
Paul. St. John also felt the difficulty, but found an answer in his 
conception of Love which grows by familiarity and obedience. The 
Synoptic evangelists, St. Peter, the sub-apostolic Fathers, hardly 
touch the problem. Many modern scholars regard Peter as a later 
writer, who was perfectly familiar with the Pauline Epistles, but 
failed to grasp their meaning. But the fact to be explained is 
that, instead of- misapprehending or perverting the distinctive 
Pauline thoughts, he leaves them altogether on one side. 

dyvov. St. Peter’s idea of Holiness must be considered in 
relation to the terms in which he speaks of God. Christ is the 
object of Love (ver. 8). God, though Father, of fear; the justice, 
might, majesty of God are predominant thoughts in this Epistle. 
In the present passage we are referred to Lev. xi. 44, xix. 2, xx. 7. 
In all these passages the Israelites are commanded to keep them- 
selves from uncleanness, because God is holy. The Hebrew 
Qadesh comes from a root which means to divide. God is holy, 
because He is separate from all uncleanness. No defitement can 
approach Him under penalty of being consumed (Heb. xii. 29) ; 
He is dweipacros xaxov, Jas. 1. 13; pws olkav drpootrov, 1 Tim. vi. 
16. Justice is the positive idea most usually connected in the New 
‘Testament with holiness, John xvii. 11, 25 ; Lukei. 75; Rom. vii. 
12 (the law is holy and just and good). In the present passage the 
holy God is also the just Judge. Justice is more nearly connected 
with holiness than is goodness. The epithet is applied to Christ, 
Luke i. 35, iv. 34; John vi. 69; rov dycov cat dixasov, Acts iii. 14 ; 
iv. 27, 30; Apoc. ili. 7, possibly also vi. 10, always with reference to 
His purity or majesty. St. Paul uses the epithet only of the Holy 
Ghost, holy things, or holy men. 

There is an important point involved, because Albrecht Ritschl 
maintained that “the conception of the holiness of God is for the 
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religion of the New Testament abolished (aufgehoben), at any rate is 
in no respect essential” (Rechifi und Vers. ii. 12, 13; see Mielke, 
das System Albrecht Ritschl’s, p. 23), on the ground that aloofness 
and transcendent majesty involve mystery in doctrine, and fear as 
in some degree an allowable motive for Christians. Ritschl’s view 
is an application of Kant’s theory; nothing can be known except 
relations ; nothing can have any religious value except God’s relation 
to us: this has been perfectly revealed in Christ as a relation of love. 
It is interesting chiefly as showing the impossibility of squaring any 
philosophical theory with the Bible, or with any book in the Bible. 
Mystery and Fear cannot possibly be eliminated from Religion. 

kat adrot. . . yewnOnte. ‘10 ye also become holy in every 
manner of conversation.” The aorist of the imperative is con- 
stantly used in this Epistle, when, according to the ordinary rule, 
we should have expected the present: see 1. 13, 17, 22, I 2, 13, 
17, lil, 1O, II, £4, 15, 1V. 17, V. 2, 5, 6, 8, 9. Blass (p. 194 sqq.) 
hardly seems to recognise adequately the looseness of New Testa- 
ment grammar on this point. Closely parallel in sense are the words 
quoted by St. Paul from Isa. lit, 11, é€éAOere x pévov airav xat 
adopicOyre, A€yer Ki'pios, kat dxaOdprov py arrecbe’ kay» eicd€éLoper 
ipas, kal évopar tyiv eis marépa, Kat tpeis EverOE por eis viors Kat 
Ovyarépas, A€yee Ku'ptos mavroxpditwp, 2 Cor. vi. 17. It should be 
noticed that St. Peter does not address those to whom he writes as 
dyvo, saints, though they belong to the €@vos dy:oy, 11. 9, or what 
Clem. Rom. calls the dyiov pepis, xxx. 1. "Avaorpody (a favourite 
word of St. Peter’s), which in Aeschylus and Aristotle means “a 
repair,” “ haunt,” or “ abode,” in Polybius is used of “a manner of 
life,” literally “a turning to and fro,” “a walking up and down.” 
The exact Latin equivalent is comuersatio (see Liddell and Scott, and 
Facciolati). It is greatly to be regretted that the fine word “con- 
versation” has been rejected by the Revised Version to the 
impoverishment of the English language. ‘“‘ Different kinds of 
dvactpopdy are to be spoken of further on in the Epistle: here at 
the outset St. Peter lays down what is true for them all” (Hort). 

16. “Aytor cece. Lev. xi. 44, xIx. 2, xx. 7; the future is here 
equivalent to an Imperative: cf. Matt. v. 48. 

17. xatei warépa évixadetoOe .. . dvaotpddyte. ‘* And if ye call 
on him as Father, who without respect of persons judgeth according 
to each man’s work, pass the time of your sojourning in fear” (R.V.). 
This is the common and, according to classic usage, the better 
translation. But that of the A.V., “if ye call on the Father who,” 
etc., may be defended. Taryp is one of those words which easily 
dispense with the article (cf. ver. 2 above), and the article is 
omitted, where a defining clause follows, without any perceptible 
alteration of the sense ; cf. mpodyrat of tpopyrevoarres, ver. 10 above ; 
eis vdpov réAcoy Tov THs eAevOepias, Jas. 1. 25 ; matdiors Tots ép dyopa 
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kaOnpéras, Luke vil. 32 ; tysairovoe Adyots Tots rod Kupiov, 1 Tim. 
vi. 3. In any case the stress falls here upon the definition, “If the 
Father, to whom you pray, is also the righteous Judge, see that ye 
fear Him.” The Father “ giveth good things to them that ask 
Him ” (Matt. vii. 10); but He is not merely, as the heathen thought, 
a dwrnp é€awy- He chastises His children (Heb. xii. 5, 6), and He 
judges. He is Waryp dytos, dixatos (John xvii. 11, 25). Kuhl 
remarks that in Peter’s view the Old ‘Testament motive (Holiness, 
Fear) is not abolished, but rather strengthened by the new relation 
of sonship. The point became of importance in the controversy 
with the Gnostics, who maintained that God was Love simply and 
solely. Fear, of course, means such fear as may be felt towards a 
good father, not slavish, superstitious dread. It is a lower motive 
than love, yet is not to be regarded as merely negative ; it is the 
safeguard of holiness, and it prompts obedience in things which we 
do not as yet understand,—and there are always things which we do 
not understand. Even St. Paul uses occasionally the same language 
as St. Peter, see 2 Cor. v. 10, 11. St. John (I iv. 18) writes that 
““nerfect love casteth out fear”; but his words do not apply to those 
whose love is not yet perfect. Our Lord says at one time, “ ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart” (Matt. xxi. 37), at 
another, “ Yea, I say unto you, Fear Him ” (Luke xii. 5). 

In the words Ilarépa éxtxadetobe there is a possible allusion to 
the Lord’s Prayer (so Weiss, Huther, Kiihl, Hort), but it is not 
certain; the words may be suggested by Ps. Ixxxviii. (Ixxxix.) 27. 

dwpoowrodjprtws- Neither the adverb nor the adjective from 
which it is formed occurs elsewhere in the New Testament, but 
we have the phrases AapBdvev, rpooddxecOar, Oavpalew mpdowrroyr. 
They all denote the righteous Judge, who makes no distinction 
between high and low, rich or poor, Jew or Gentile, in the eye of 
whose holy law all men are equal. It is interesting to compare the 
words of St. Peter (Acts x. 34), é GAnOelas xaradapBdvopar Gre obx 
éorte mpoowroAnrrns 6 @eds* GAN’ ev ravti EOver 6 PoBor'pevos abrov Kai 
épyalopevos Stxatoovvny Sexrds aire éort, Cf. also Rom. ii. 10, 11. 
Dr. Hort thinks that these passages are based on Deut. x. 17, but 
the thought and expression must have been not uncommon among 
pious Jews ; thus we find in the Book of Jubilees (ed. Charles, p. 73), 
‘quia Deus uiuens est et sanctus et fidclis et iustus ex omnibus ; et 
non est apud eum accipere personam, ut accipiat munera, quoniam 
Deus iustus est et judicium exercens in omnibus qui transgrediuntur 
sermones eius et qui contemnunt testimonium eius.” Cf. Ep. 
Barn. iv. 12. 

Tov THS Tapotkias Suav ypdvov. The collocation is common in 
Peter but rare elsewhere in the New Testament ; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 40; 
2 Cor. viii. 8, and see Introduction, p. 4. Dapocxia. See note on 
naperionpos above. Llaporxety is found Luke xxiv. 18; Heb. xi. 9; 
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aapouos, Acts vii. 6, 29 ; wapouxia, Acts xill. 17. St. Paul will not 
use mdpouxos of Christians ; they are already ovpwoXirat tov aytov, 
Eph. ii. 19. The word zaporxia has a very interesting history ; the 
‘¢ pilgrims” or “sojourners” in a district or town formed the diocese 
or “parish.” See Suicer, s.v. wapotxia, Dict. of Christian Antiqut- 
ties, s.v. Parish. 

18. eiSéres Sr. The Holiness and Justice of God are the 
ground of Fear, which is strengthened by another thought, that of the 
high cost of Redemption. The same cast of thought finds expression 
in Heb. vi. 5 sqq., and Clem. Rom. xxi., roy Kvpiov quay ‘Incotv 
Xpiorov, ob 76 alua trép rpov €506y, evtparapev. Further on Clement 
speaks of the fear of God as xaAos xat péyas xai owlwy ravras Tous 
év ait@ éciws dvacrtpepopmévous év xafapa Sitavoig. This fine passage 
affords an admirable illustration of what we may call ‘ Petrinism,” 
the mingled severity and tenderness of the Christian disciplinarian. 

of @0aprois . . . matpomapadorov. ‘That not with corruptible 
things, silver or gold, were ye redeemed from your vain conversa- 
tion handed down from your fathers.” Silver and gold (which are 
dmroAAvpeva, ver. 7, Or POapra) are dross compared with the price 
that was paid for you. Avrpov is the ransom paid for slaves, Matt. 
xx, 28; Mark x. 45; 1 Tim. 11. 6 we have dyriAutpov ; AvrpotcGat 
is used Luke xxiv. 21; Tit. 11. 143 Avrpwots, Luke 1. 68, ii. 38; 
Heb. ix. 12; Aurpwrys, Acts vill. 35 of Moses. The Ransom is 
here the Blood of Christ; in Matt. xx. 28 the yuy of Christ. We 
are redeemed from our enemies and from the hand of all that hate 
us, Luke i. 68 sqq.; from dvopia, Tit. ii. 14; here from vain con- 
versation : the historical type suggested in all these passages is that 
of the great deliverance from the house of bondage in Egypt (cf. 
Ex. vi. 6). The Bible does not attempt to say to whom the 
Ransom is paid, a question on which, in later times, there was much 
unfortunate speculation. The question ought never to have been 
asked, because it does not admit of an answer, except in some sense 
which is hardly compatible with the metaphor of Ransom. A 
money ransom is paid to him who holds the slave, but this is not 
true of a spiritualransom. To take an analogous case, the Algerian 
slaves were redeemed by the blood and suffering of English sailors, 
but to whom was this ransom paid P 

Closely connected, though not identical, with the idea of Ransom 
is that of Buying. By one and the same act God redeemed us 
from captivity and bought us for His own slaves, Acts xx. 28 
(wepteroujoaro) ; in 1 Cor. vi. 20, vil. 23; 2 Pet. ii. 1; Apoc. v. 9, 
xiv. 3, 4, the verb used is dyopafev, and in all these passages the 
price expressed or intended is the Blood of Christ. 

St. Luke uses the word dzoArrpwors of final deliverance at the 
Tast Day, xxi. 28; and St. Paul, who does not use the simple 
AUvtpwors, has the compound in the same future sense, Rom. viii. 23 ; 
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Eph. i. 14, iv. 30; such is probably the meaning also in Rom. til. 
24; Eph. i. 7; Col. 1.14; Jn Heb. x1. 35 dwoAvrpwors is equivalent 
to Auvrpwors ; so also in ix. 15. See Abbott on Eph. i. 7. 

rwatpotapadérov. This phrase again might seem to be aimed 
rather at Gentiles than at Jews. From the Apologists we may see 
how reluctant the Gentiles were to cast off the “‘ manner of life” of 
their ancestors, and by so doing to pronounce condemnation upon 
their parents, philosophers, statesmen. See Clem. Alex. Profr. x. ; 
Min. Felix, Oct. vi. The strength of this sentiment is powerfully 
exemplified in Mr. Dill’s Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Roman Empire. Races like the English, whose past history was less 
glorious, did not feel the difference so keenly ; see Bede, “/. £. 11. 13. 
“Vain” again is constantly used of idolatry (Acts xiv. 15). Yet 
Jews also had a wapdédocrs, Matt. xv. 2 sqq., which came from their 
fathers, Gal. L 14, and was in some points against the law of God 
and vain. 

19. dddd Tipio atware . . . Xptorod. “ But with precious blood of 
Christ as of a lamb unblemished and spotless.” On the collocation 
of the words, see Introduction, p. 4. On the Blood of Christ see 
note on ver. 2 above. Here, no doubt, the absence of the article 
before riuiw aivats is not without meaning. ‘“ Ye were redeemed 
not with corruptible gold, but with precious blood”; both the 
adjectives and the substantives are in strong contrast. “Apwpos, 
which in classic Greek means blameless, is used by the LXX. of 
victims which have no physical blemish. Hence the name of the 
pwpooxores, an Official whose business it was to ascertain this fact, 
Philo, de Agric. 29 (i. 320); Clem, Alex. Strom. iv. 18.117. “The 
translators having to express the Hebrew mum, a blemish, apparently 
caught at the sound of the Greek papos, and employed it for their 
purpose” (Hort). It should, however, be observed that in the Old 
Testament the ceremonial and the moral are not easily kept apart, 
and that duwpos is used of moral integrity, Ps. xiv. (xv.) 2, and else- 
where. “AozAos, “spotless,” is metaphorical, but is rather moral 
than ceremonial ; it is found in the version of Symmachus, Job xv. 
15, but notin the LXX. “Apmyos is used of Christ ina passage very 
similar to this, Heb. ix. 14. ‘The physical perfection of the victim 
is regarded as typical of the sinlessness of Christ, which makes His 
Blood ripuov. 

Christ is called dvds by the Baptist, John i. 29, 36; in 
Apoc. v. 6 and elsewhere the word used is dpviov. The Paschal 
Lamb or kid is called zpoBarov réXecov, Ex. xii. 5; in Isa. lili. 7 we 
read, ws rpdBarov ért opayiy nxOn, Kai ws duvos évavriov Tov KEtpovTos 
adwvos ovrws ot dvotye. TO oroxa. Here the sheep is slain, the 
lamb is only shorn, and it has been questioned whether the 
prophet in this particular verse is thinking of the Paschal Lamb 
or, indeed, of any sacrifice at all (see Dr. Cheyne’s note) The 
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chapter, however, is full of sacrificial imagery, and the Suffering 
Servant is depicted both as an Atoner (ras dpaprias yuav dépec), 
and as a Redeemer (rw podrwre atrod nets iaOnpev); indeed the 
ideas of Atonement and of Redemption are blended through- 
out. The Isaianic passage was very early applied to our Lord, 
Acts vill. 32. 

There can be Ihittle doubt that Isa. lili, was in the mind of St. 
Peter here. Just before we have had an allusion to Isa. li. 3, ob 
peta dpyupiov Avtpwhycecbe, and references to Isaiah, and to chap. 
lili, in particular, abound in the Epistle. But the “ blood of the 
Lamb” does not come from this source. It is found most easily 
in Ex. xii: the diff_rence of the words zpéBarov and apvos is a 
merely superficial dithiculty, and réAccov is equivalent to duwpov Kai 
domAov. We really do not know what words St. Peter himself 
used. But in the case of such allusions there is danger in the 
attempt to bind an author down to fixed passages. St. Peter may 
have meant quite generally the lamb of sacrifice. See note on 
pavticpos, ver. 2 above. 

The question has been raised whether the blood of the Paschal 
Lamb was really a ransom, but it is difficult to understand the 
point of view from which the question is framed. In one sense, of 
course, it was not, as the Epistle to the Hebrews teaches us. But 
in another, as a shadow, it was both an Atonement and a Ransom; 
it covered the houses of the Israelites from the destroying Angel, it 
redeemed the firstborn, and was a condition of the deliverance of 
the whole people from the house of bondage. 

Dr. Hort quotes the Midrash on Ex. xii. 22, ‘With two bloods 
were the Israelites delivered from Egypt, with the blood of the 
paschal lamb and with the blood of circumcision.” 

20. mpoeyvwopévov. The foreknowledge of God does not neces- 
sarily imply the pre-existence of the thing or person foreknown 
(see ver. 2 above; Acts xv. 18; Rom. xi. 2), but does not exclude it. 

mpd KkaTaBodts xdopou. Matt. xiii. 35 (here, perhaps, xdopov 
should be omitted), xxv. 34; the phrase is used also by Luke, 
John, Paul, and in Hebrews: Apoc. xii. 8, the Lamb was slain 
from the foundation of the world. It is found also in the Assuzmp- 
tion of Afoses, and 1s quoted therefrom in the Acta Syn. Nic. 
(Gelasius Cyzic. ti. 18, p. 28), xui mpocBecorurd pe 6 Meds mpd Kxa-a- 
Borns Koopov, elval pe TAS StaOyxys abrod pecirny (Moses is speaking 
to Joshua). This passage of the Assumption was possibly alluded 
to by St. Paul, Gal. ill. 19, and may have suggested the language of 
St. Peter here. The word xaraffoAy is used 2 Macc. 11. 29 of the 
foundation or ground-plan of a house. Dr. Hort quotes also 
Plut. Afvralia, i. 956 A, ro é& dpyys Kat dua TH Tpwty KataBody Tar 
dvOpwrwv. 


gavepwhévros. Cf. John i. 31; 1 Tim. i. 16; 1 John ii. 5, 8 
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“Taken by itself the word suggests a previous hidden existence, 
and it was not likely to be chosen except in this implied sense” 
(Hort). 

én’ é€oxdtou tév xpdvwv. “In the last of the times,” in the last 
epoch of the world’s history ; or “at the end of the times” (éoxarov 
being taken as neuter and substantival, as in the phrase éx’ éoydrov 
Trav ypepov, Heb. i. 2). 

Sc Gpas. The purport of this verse 1s still further to deepen the 
reader's sense of the need of holiness and godly fear. Not only is 
the blood precious, but the sacrifice of Christ was purposed by God 
before creation, and all for you. 

21. rods Se adrod morods eis Gedv. [Ttorevovras 1s supported by 
the authority of * C K L P, a number of other MSS., and the Syriac 
Versions ; but the great textual critics prefer wiorovs, the reading of 
A B, a good cursive, and the Vulgate, on the ground that morev- 
ovras is an obvious correction designed to get rid of the otherwise 
unexampled phrase miorots eis @edv. TItords in the active sense 
(=believing) is rare even in the New Testament, and except in 
this passage is always used absolutely. See Dr. Hort’s elaborate 
note. Nevertheless eis 1s used after wurevw, and there is no 
obvious reason why murrdés in the active sense should not be 
followed by the same preposition. We must translate ‘who 
through Him do believe in God.” No other meaning will suit the 
context, and eis after words in its passive meaning (=trusted, 
trustworthy) appears to be not only unexampled, but impossible. 
For &¢ adérov cf. Acts iii. 16, 4 aiotes 7 80 adrod (the words of St. 
Peter). Above, ver. 8, Christ is Himself the immediate object of 
Faith; here by Him, by the historical Christ, &° dvaordoews éx 
vexpov (ver. 3), by the wa@jyara and deface (ver. 11), in a word, by 
the gospcl, we come to believe in God, who raised Him from the 
dead and gave Him glory. It is to be observed that here the 
brethren believe in God, not because the Son has revealed the 
Father (Matt. xi. 27), but because the Father has revealed the Son. 
The two propositions are reciprocal and interchangeable ; hence it 
is clear that we believe in God through Christ not in the same 
sense as that in which we believe through Apollos or, Paul, who 
were Sidxovoe (1 Cor. iii. 5). Here, again, it is impossible to say 
whether St. Peter is addressing himself to Jews or to Gentiles ; the 
peculiar attribute ascribed to God was equally new to both. 

tov éyeipayvra . . . Sofay. The Resurrection and Exaltation are 
appealed to just as in St. Peter’s speech on Pentecost, and indeed 
in the Book of Acts throughout. Here the Resurrection is a 
revelation of God and His abounding mercy; it is also the means 
(or one means) of the dvayévvyots (ver. 3), and gives efficacy to 
Baptism (ili. 21). But there is no trace in our Epistle of the 
favourite Pauline thought that the Christian is risen with Christ or 
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has died with Christ. The substance of St. Peter’s teaching is the 
same, but the expression is not. 

God gave Jesus Christ glory in the eyes of unbelievers (Acts 
lil. 13) and of the Church, bestowing upon Him of grace “ ¢he 
Name which is above every name” (Phil. il. 9; see Lightfoot’s 
note). Cf. Apoc. i. 17, 18. Thus we can understand John xvii. 5. 

dotre Thy miotw Sua cat éArida elvar eis Oeov. ‘So that your 
faith and hope is towards God.” Faith in Christ (ver. 8) is also 
faith in God, who gave Christ glory, whose mercy is the ultimate 
source of the resurrection, the regeneration, and the gospel gener- 
ally. Kuhl, with a number of German commentators, translates 
‘so that your faith is also hope towards God.” In this way we 
should get the sense “so that your faith is transformed into hope,” 
and thus escape the apparent tautology between microts eis Weor, 
miotw eis @eov. There is no other substantial argument in favour 
of this artificial rendering (it is rightly rejected by Dr. Hort). 
Tautology is a characteristic of St. Peter’s style ; see Introduction, 
p. 6. Further, faith and hope are so closely connected in St. 
Peter’s mind that they are merely two aspects of the same thing; 
the one involves the other so completely that it is difficult to see 
how he could say that the one becomes the other. 

At this point ends what we may call the doctrinal section of the 
Epistle. St. Peter has been explaining the three Names, their 
three attributes, and their several relations. Here he passes to the 
practical Christian life, catching up and expounding the words 
dyiacpos, avayevvay. ‘The word suggests the thought, doctrine 
and exhortation are blended in easy natural flow, and there are 
constant recurrences and developments of ideas already expressed. 

22, 23. ‘Hyvixotes carries us back to vers. 2, 153 taxon to 
vers. 2, 14; the following dvayeyervnpévos to ver. 3; but something 
new is added to each word. ‘The order of conception seems to be 
truth, regeneration, obedience, purity, love of the brethren. Truth 
is explained by the words da Adyou Cévros @eot Kat pévorros. It is 
the word uttered by the Spirit of Christ through the prophets 
(vers. 10-12); through this truth comes the New Birth. The 
‘Truth must be obeyed, carried out in action as a law even before 
we understand it, in order that we may understand it (as in John 
vil. 17); see note on ver. 2. Obedience leads to purity of soul. 
‘Ayvos in classical Greek is mainly a moral word (sanctus not sacer ; 
but these, like dytos, dyves, are connected in etymology); it is used 
especially of virginity ; but the verb is generally used of ceremonial 
purification. In the New Testament dyvos always has the moral 
sense ; dyvicew is used of ceremonial cleansing in John xi. 55 and 
Acts xxi 24, 26, xxiv. 18, but in Jas. iv. 8, 1 John it. 3, as 
here, of spiritual cle ansing. We may compare the phrase dyufeew 
év dAnbeia, John xvii. 17, 19. Purity from evil inclinations, espect- 
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ally from rancour and malice, leads to love of the brethren (not 
“brotherly love”). The word ¢@AadeAdia in secular Greek and in 
4 Macc. xiil. 21, 23, 26, xiv. 1, means the mutual love of brothers 
by birth; but in 2 Macc. xv. 14 Jeremiah is called 6 piAddeAgos 
otros because of his love for all Jews (Hort). In the New Testa- 
ment it is used (Rom. xii. 10; 1 Thess. iv. 9; Heb. xiii. 1; 2 Pet. 
1. 7) 1n what is really a new sense, of love for those who are 
brethren by virtue of the dvayévyyois. Love of the Christian 
brotherhood must be (1) dvvmdxpiros (Rom. xii. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 6), 
not affected, Pharisaic, formal, mechanical, but sincere and from 
the heart. (2) éxrevjs, “fervent”; the word seems to convey the 
idea of straining intensity, but some regard it as meaning “steady,” 
“unintermittent.”. The adverb é«revés occurs only in later Greek, 
and was regarded as a vulgarism ; see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 311; 
Dr. Rutherford, Mew Phrynichus, p. 365, thinks that even the 
adjective is not Attic. 

owopd is fixed to the sense of “seed” (semen not satio) by the 
epithets. Many modern German commentators and Alford under- 
stand the meaning to be “born again not of a human father” (cf. 
John i. 13, iii. 4); but a better explanation is found in the parable 
of the Sower ; cf. Luke viii. 11, 6 owdpos doriv 6 Adyos Tod Weod. 

In 8a Adyou Ged Lavros Kai pévovros the article is again omitted. 
The epithets are best taken with Adyov. As Adyov is antithetical to 
o7ropas, SO are LavTos Kai peévortos to ov Plaprys dAAa adOaprov; again 
we have Adyos fev in Heb. iv. 12, and éAmis {aoa in ver. 3 above ; 
and finally Adyou pévovros is caught up and illustrated by the words 
ro 5¢ pyya Kupiov péve in the following quotation. This is the con- 
struction adopted by A.V., R.V. (text), Alford, Kuhl, von Soden, 
and most modern commentators. Dr. Hort follows the Vulgate 
and many, especially of the older scholars, in coupling the epithet 
with @eov (cf. Dan. vi. 26, airds ydp éotiw eis pévwv Kai Cav eis 
yeveas yevedv Ews Tov aiwvos). Adyos is identified by St. Peter 
himself with pjye, and this again with the gospel which his readers 
had heard (ro ebayyediobev eis tas: cf. dia trav edayyeAtoapéevwry 
tpas, ver. 12 above), virtually with the ra@jpyara cat dofat. 

24. Sidr is used by St. Peter to introduce quotations from the 
Old Testament, i. 16, il. 6, and here. In it. 10 ydp is used 
(Hort). 

waoa odpt. From Isa. xl. 6-8. St. Peter departs from the LXX. 
in omitting ws before ydpros, and in substituting atrjs for dvOpwrov 
and Kvuptov for rov @eod jpwv, but follows it in omitting two clauses 
of the Hebrew (“because the spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it; 
surely the people is grass”) after égérecer. Dr. Hort observes that 
St. Peter possibly found all these changes already made in the text 
of the LXX. which he used. 

dinpdvOy and éfémece are gnomic aorists which may be rendered 
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in English by the present. Dr. Hort illustrates the avOos yxoprov by 
reference to Sinai and Palestine, p. 139, where Dean Stanley de- 
scribes the blazing scarlet of anemones, tulips, and poppies among 
the thin, shortlived grass of spring in the Levant, and points out 
the fine comparison of this d0ga of nature to the ‘ conversation ” 
inherited by the Greeks from their fathers, which, “vain” as it was, 
was also so brilliant and attractive. But the main point of the 
quotation is the contrast between the shortness of earthly beauty 
and the eternity of the word of God. St. James manifestly alludes 
to this passage of Isaiah (i. ro, 11) in a different context; he is 
disparaging wealth, and omits all reference to the word of God. If 
there is any literary connexion here between the two Epistles, the 
right of priority seems to belong to St. Peter, who introduces the 
quotation with far greater ease, appropriateness, and power. See 
note on doximoy, ver. 7 above. 

25. Kupiou stands, as already observed, for the rod @eov ypor of 
the LXX. and Hebrew. Dr. Hort observes that “ Kupiov without 
the article must be taken, as in most cases, for Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, our God.” But the noticeable point is that in a matter of 
such grave import there should be any exceptions at all: and the 
fact seems to be that if we exclude direct quotations from the Old 
Testament, and such phrases as ayyeAos, duvy, xetp, rrevpa Kupiov, 
which are taken from the Old Testament and stereotyped by usage, 
it is hardly possible in the New Testament to make any distinction 
between Kupeos and 6 Krpuos. Even in the Old Testament 6 Kvpuos 
stands not infrequently for Jehovah (passages quoted Matt. xxil. 44 ; 
Luke ii. 23 ; Acts 11. 25); and in the New Testament Kvupros, without 
the article, is constantly used of Christ (Luke ii. 11; Acts x. 36; 
in Rom. xiv. 5-9 Kupiy and r® Kvupiw are used quite indifferentiy ; 
' xvi. 2 sqq., €v Kupig, this is a common phrase ; 1 Gor. vil. 17-33, 
X. 21, 22, xvi. 11; 2 Cor. ii, 16-18; Phil. in. 2 Thess. 1. 
I, 2, 12). We have secn that in St. Peter's view the ‘Spirit of Christ 
was ‘in the prophets, and it is not possible to say that in the present 
passage he intends to draw any absolute distinction between Kvupiov 
and Xpurrov. 

eis pas. “ Unto you,” is equivalent to tyiy, as in ver. 4 above. 
Dr. Hort would give the preposition | its sense of motion, “ which 
was preached (reaching even) to you.” The R.V. translates, “And 
this is the word of good tidings which was preached unto you” ; and 
it should not be forgotten that in the times of the apostle edayyéAcov 
still preserved distinctly the meaning of ‘‘good spell” or tidings, 
which we are so apt to forget when we use the abbreviated 
“* gospel.” 

II. 1. Here begins a new passage of exhortation suggested by 
the word drayeyevrnuévot. It extends to the end of ver. 10. 
dmobépevor oby, “Therefore,” since ye are born again, since ye 
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have become babes, lay aside all kinds of wickedness, and desire 
the milk which Christ will give you. Miulk causes growth; the 
growth will fit them for their place in the spiritual house, the royal 
priesthood. Here again the Christian is addressed as member of a 
corporation, "Ao@éaGa: is to be taken rather in the sense of cleans- 
ing defilements (ili. 21, ob wapxos dadfeots frrov) than in that of 
putting off clothing (as in Rom. xii. 12; Eph. iv. 22; Col. iii. 
5 sqq.). The sins named are such as are specially destructive of 
diradeAdia. Kaxia in the classics means either vice generally, as 
opposed to dpen}, or specially cowardice. Suicer distinguishes three 
ecclesiastical uses of the word: (1) Evil, misery, trouble ; Matt. vi. 
34, dpxeroy TH 1épa % Kaxta, airys. (2) Vice; the word is com- 
monly so used by the Fathers, and Theophylact gives it this sense 
in Rom. i. 29 (a@ Rom. chap. 11.) ; but it is very doubtful whether 
he is right. (3) Malice; 1 Cor. xiv. 20, 779 xaxig vymidfere, where 
Theophylact notes vyamidfe tq xaxia 6 pydéva Kaxorowy GAN’ dorep 
vipriov axaxos. Cf. Col. ui. 8; Tit. nz 3. Dr. Hort maintains 
that in the Pauline Epistles xaxéa always bears this sense. In the 
present passage the A.V. has “malice,” the R.V. “ wickedness.” 
The addition of zacayr, “ every kind or form of,” suits “ wickedness ” 
better than the more determinate ‘ malice,” and the same remark 
applies to ctv mdon xaxig, Eph. iv. 31. In ii. 16 below xaxia 
seems clearly to mean “wickedness.” Upon the whole it seems 
best to regard xaxia as the general term which is defined by the 
following special vices. In Jas. i. 21, 66 dwoOduevot racvav putapiav 
Kai wepicoeiay Kaxias, the general sense “ wickedness ” seems to suit 
better. It may be observed that James appears to combine 1 Pet. 
li. I, ili, 21, so that here, too, he is more naturally regarded as the 
borrower. 

bwoxpicets. SoN AC K LP, the Vulgate, Philoxenian Syriac, and 
Armenian ; B, the Peshito, Coptic, and Aethiopic have toxpiow. 
For the sense see dvutoxperos above. St. Peter is probably thinking 
of our Lord’s denunciations of the Pharisaic hypocrisy, which was 
strict in outward observances but cold at heart, setting its rules and 
forms above charity. The plural may mean &rzds of hypocrisy or 
acts of hypocrisy ; as dperai in classical Greek means “ virtues” or 
“‘ virtuous deeds.” 

xatadahids. ‘All backbitings.” The verb xaraAcdcty is used 
by Aristophanes, Ranae, 752, of a slave who “ blabs” his master’s 
secrets ; it is quoted also from the lost Iypas, Bekker, Anecd. i. 102. 
In later Greek it bears the sense of talking or railing against. The 
adjective xardAados (Rom. 1. 30) and substantive xataAadia (2 Cor. 
xii, 20) are found only in the New Testament. 

2. ds dptiyévyyta Bpépy. ‘As newborn babes.” “"Apreyévyros 
is a late and rare word, replacing veoyves. This is the only place 
where Bpéd7 is used figuratively, yircoe being commonly so used” 
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(Hort). The simile, which is very appropriate for those who are 
avayeyevvnpevot, recalls Matt. xviii. 3. In St. Peter’s view Christians 
are always babes, and therefore also always recently born. This 1s 
in substance the explanation of Dr. Hort and von Soden. Kuhl 
insists that dprevyevvyra must mean that the readers had been quite 
recently converted, and finds in the word a confirmation of his view 
that the readers of the Epistle did not belong to Churches founded 
by St. Paul, and that the Epistle was written before Romans. But 
this is too large a conclusion from so slender a premiss. Even if 
the readers had been converted by St. Paul, their Christianity was 
still young. But in respect of Eternity, as von Soden well says, the 
beginning of the new life must always seem a thing of yesterday. 

émimroOncate ... owrmpiav. “Desire the sincere milk of the 
word that ye may grow thereby” (A.V.). ‘‘ Long for the spiritual 
milk, which is without guile, that ye may grow thereby unto salva- 
tion” (R.V.). The words eis owrypiav are undoubtedly genuine ; 
see Tischendorf’s note. Aoytxov yada is understood by the great 
majority of commentators, as by the A.V., to mean “ milk of the 
word,” on the grounds that St. Peter is recalling the Adyos of 1. 23 
(just as in ddoAov he recalls the SdAov of the preceding verse), and 
that Aoyos in the New Testament always means “word.” Of those 
who thus translate the phrase, some regard “ milk of the word” as 
meaning “the milk which 1s the word” (“‘ Zac uerdi est periphrasis 
uerbi tpsius,” Bengel); others, “the milk which is contained in the 
word,” that is to say, specially Christ (so Kuhl, Weiss, Keil, von 
Soden). This latter point seems unimportant, if we consider what 
St. Peter has said touching the relation of Christ to Scripture. 

Dr. Hort insists that Aoy:xdés in the Stoic writers (even in Aris- 
totle ; see Bonitz, Zzdex), in later Greek, and commonly in Philo, 
means rational, and can mean nothing else; further, that in Rom. 
xii, 1 (the only other passage in the Greek Bible where the word is 
found) it bears this sense, and that Eusebius uses the word with the 
same meaning. It may be observed, however, that St. Paul does 
not use the phrase Avytxov yaAa, and that his Aoyixy Aarpeta corre- 
sponds to St. Peter’s rvevparixas Ouaias ; that the usage of St. Paul can 
never be compared with that of St. Peter without great caution and 
reserve ; that Adyos, in the sense of the word of God, or scripture, is 
unknown to secular Greek; and that Aoyixds, “ belonging to the 
word,” is at any rate strictly analogous to Aoytxds, “ belonging to the 
human reason.” Finally, as it is certainly the habit of St. Peter to 
pick up and repeat his words, it would seem that the balance of 
argument is in favour of the translation of the A.V. “AéoAos does 
not mean “unadulterated,” nor exactly “ veracious,” as in Aesch. 
Ax. 95, xpiparos dyvod padaxats dddXourt rapyyopias, but “ guileless,” 
as the pattern of sincerity, and as forbidding all 80Aos, cf. ii. 22. 
luda is probably a reminiscence of Isa. lv. 1; if so, there is an 
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additional reason for taking Aoytxéy as above. In any case the 
word is suggested to St. Peter quite simply by dvayeyerrypevor and 
Bpépn. The passage marks better than any other the difference 
between St. Peter, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and St. Paul. In 
St. Peter’s eyes the Christian is always a babe, always in need of 
mother’s milk, always growing, not to perfection, but to deliverance. 
In Heb. v. 12, vi 2, milk is the catechism, the rudiments of the 
faith, including repentance, faith, baptisms, laying on of hands, 
resurrection, judgment, and is contrasted with “the solid meat” of 
the perfect, who have a formed character (dca ry ev), can judge for 
themselves, and do not need a guide. This is an adaptation of the 
teaching of Philo (de migr. Abr. 9 (i. 443); € ET Epos vytioy Kal Erepos 
TEX X@pos éorw: 6 (i. 440), év TavTy TH XoPQ Kat yévos éoTi cot Td 
avropalés, 76 avrodidaxtov, TO vyTias kal yakaxrwoous Tpopijs ¢ ipéroxov) : 
but Philo probably borrowed it from the Stoics ; cf. Epictetus, ii. 
16. 39, o¥ Oé&Aas Ady, ds Ta radia, dmoyadaxrieGavat Kai amtecOat 
apogys orepewrépas; It takes up the old philosophic distinction 
between the Bios rpaxrixds and Gewpyrixes, and regards the Christian 
as moving up naturally and properly through instruction, obedi- 
ence, law, discipline, into knowledge and freedom. ‘This was the 
view adopted by Clement of Alexandria and Origen, and indeed by 
the whole of the later Church. It represents a via media between 
St. Peter and St. Paul. The latter draws the same distinction as 
Hebrews between yara and pipe. (1 (Cor. iii, 1, 2), but regards the 
*‘ babes in Christ ” as ob xvevparixoi, oapxwot, Or capxtxot. Here also 
the distinction is probably based, if not on Philo, on some cognate 
Rabbinical teaching. St. Paul is vexed with “the babe,” who is in 
fact the weaker brother, the formalist, and needs not to be carried 
further along the same line, but to be put upon a different line. 
Neither to St. Paul nor to Hebrews is “ milk” the biblical milk of 
Isaiah, nor is “the babe ” the little child of the Gospels. St. Peter 
not only differs from them both, but he differs as being more 
scriptural and evangelical. This point, which is in many ways of 
the gravest importance, has not received the attention it deserves. 
3. ai dyedcacbe Sr xpnotis 6 Kipios. “If ye have tasted that 
the Lord is good.” “Milk ” suggests a quotation from Ps. xxxiil. 
(xxxiv.) 9, yevoaoOe xai idere Gre ypyoros 6 Kupios. The words xai 
ere are omitted as not quite suiting the milk. A.V., R.V. translate 
“that the Lord is gracious,” but we need an adjective that will suit 
the figure of speech. ‘In the Psalm o Kvpuos stands for Jehovah, 
as it very often does, the LXX. inserting and omitting the article 
with Kvpcos on no apparent principle. On the other hand, the next 
verse shows St. Peter to have used 6 Kupeos in its commonest, though 
not universal, N.T. sense of Christ. It would be rash, howev er, to 
conclude that he meant to identity Jehovah with Christ. No such 
identification can be clearly made out in the N.T.” (Hort). But 
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the point, as already observed, is that the writers of the New 
Testament take no trouble to guard their readers against misappre- 
hension on a subject of such consequence. 

4. mpis dv mpocepyspevor. ‘Coming unto whom.” The phrase is 
suggested, as Dr. Hort thinks, by ver. 6 of the Psalm just quoted, 
mpooéAGa re mpos airoy cai dwricOyre. Indeed the whole Psalm was 
present to St. Peter's mind throughout the Epistle; cf. ver. 10, 
PoByOnre tov Kiiproy mdvres of aytot airod, with i. 15-173 ver. 5, 
ék Taga TOV TapoLKLov pov éppvoaro pe, With 1. 173 Vers. 13-17 are 
quoted below, ill. 10-12; in ver. 23 we have the word Avrpaverat, 
and ver. 20, woAAai ai OriWes trav duxaiwy, Kal ék tracey atrov 
picerot abrovs 6 Kiptos, gives in little the main theme of the Epistle. 
The present participle is used because stones keep coming one after 
another ; but it may, as Kuhl thinks, dencte the perpetual lifelong 
drawing nigh of the soul to its Redeemer. The idea of stones 
“‘coming” is not very natural, and it is therefore all the more 
probable that Hermas was influenced by St. Peter when he speaks 
of stones “coming up” (dvaBaivev) to be built into the tower 
(Sim. 1X. 3. 4). 

NiBov Lavra. “A living stone.” Cf. éArida lacay, i. 3; Adyos Car, 
1. 23; the phrase means much more than “an animated stone”: 
that “lives” in St. Peter’s sense which is spiritual, divine, eternal. 
The apostle here brings in a new metaphor, the stones, the house, 
in order to reiterate with fresh force the necessity of holiness ; the 
keyword is the ayov of ver. 5. But he has already in view the 
quotations which he is about to introduce in ver. 6sqq. The 
word Ac@os, once used, draws him on to say more about it. This 
artless conversational method is highly original; and it will be 
observed that the hints or suggestions which guide the thought are 
usually words or phrases of Scripture. This is a consideration 
which ought to be allowed weight in discussing the relation between 
vers. 6-8 and the parallel passage in Romans. 

5. nat adrot . . . mveuparinds. “ Be ye also as living stones built 
up a spiritual house.” 

It seems best to take oixodopetoGe as imperative, the last link of 
the chain of imperatives extending from i. 13 onwards. Dr. Hort 
regards it as indicative, and translates “ye are being builded.” 
Here again St. Peter keeps distinctly in view the corporate idea of 
the Christian life; the house or temple is the community as in 
Eph. ii. 21, 22, not the individual soul as in 1 Cor. iii. 16, vi. 19. 
The word olkos is used here probably because it means both 
“house” and “household,” and thus suits both the preceding 
olkodopeioGe and the following iepdrevpa. Lvevjarexos, “ spiritual,” 
“immaterial,” or perhaps “reasonable.” Philo has the adjective 
avevpatuos (de mundi opificio 22, i. 15). In his psychology 
aveta, the breath of life, which makes the animal sou) “ze” 
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(Gen. ii. 7), is synonymous with the Greek vots (quod detur potiort 
insid. 22, i. 207. See Siegfried, p. 240, and Hatch, £Zssays in 
Biblical Greek, p. 126). 

cis iepdreupa Gycov. ‘To be a holy priesthood.” The A.V. 
follows K LP, the Vulgate, and Peshito in omitting eis. Here again 
St. Peter is looking forward to a passage of Scripture which he 
means to quote more precisely ; in Ex. xix. 6, dytov is the epithet 
of €6vos not of teparevya. The living stones, when they are built 
into the house, become also the body of priests who minister in the 
house, and the priests must be holy. The word aytos is repeated 
here with emphasis from i. 15, and resumes all that has been said 
from that point. 

dvevéyxat . . . Xptorod. “ To offer up spiritual sacrifices accept- 
able to God through Jesus Christ.” ’Avadépey is thus used, not in 
classical Greek, nor by St. Paul, but commonly in the LXX. (¢¢. Gen. 
xxii. 2, 13, of the sacrifice of Isaac), by James (11. 21), and in Heb. 
(vil. 28, xiii. 15). St. Peter does not define the sacrifices further 
than by saying that they are spiritual, as befits the spiritual house 
and the holy priesthood. The epithet wvevparixds distinguishes 
them from the offerings of the Law; they are not shadows and 
symbols, but realities, such as spirit offers to spirit, and a holy priest- 
hood to a holy God. It would, however, be pressing the word too 
far to r.gard it as excluding all connexion with material objects ; for 
a gift of money is spoken of as a @voia (Phil. iv. 8; cf. Acts x. 4; 
Heb. xiii. 16). Purely spiritual acts of self-dedication, praise, faith, 
are also spoken of as sacrifices (Rom. xii. 1; Phil. 1. 17; Eph. v. 
1,2); and no doubt no sacrifice is rvevparixy without the act of self- 
surrender. Here, where the sacrifices are those of the community, 
it seems impossible so to restrict them as to make them merely 
another name for ¢iAadeA gia, or for the putting away of all malice 
or wickedness. The praise and prayers of the assembly of brethren 
are no doubt meant, but their gifts are not excluded. 

edmpoaddxrous Gew S1a ‘Ingo Xpiorod. ‘Acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ.” ‘ Etrpéodexros is not used in the LXX. or 
Apocrypha (the simple Sexrés being preferred in this sense), but 
it was known to Greek religion (Schol. on Arist. Pax, 1054), 
and also to ordinary Greek language (Plutarch, Praec. Ger. Retp. 
801 C)” (Hort). Commentators appear to be very evenly divided 
on the question whether did is to be taken with dvevéyxae or with 
evrpocdéxrous. Heb. xiii. 15 favours the former construction ; the 
order of words, the latter. There is a difference in the sense. In 
the former case we offer through Jesus spiritual sacrifices which 
are acceptable because spiritual; in the second, we offer spiritual 
sacrifices, which are acceptable because offered through Him, 
deriving all their worth from Him who presents them to God, and 
with whose one sacrifice they are bound up. 
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6. Sidr. wepiéxer ev ypapy. ‘Because it contains in Scripture.’ 
Ipady drops the article here just as “Scripture” does in English. 
Tleptéxeev is absolute and impersonal, as in Josephus, Azz. xi. 4. 7, 
BovrAopat yiverOat ravra Kabus év airy weptéxet. The same use of the 
word is found in Origen and in Adamantius (see Hort). In other 
passages, though the verb has ceased to be transitive, it is followed 
by an adverb or adverbial phrase ; thus we find értoroAat rreptéxovee 
Tov Tporoy Tourov, Josephus, An?é, xii. 4. 115 émuoroAas meprexorvoas 
ovrws, 2 Macc. ix. 18, xi. 22. Tleptoyy is used for a table of 
contents or summary of a book (see Facciolati, Pertocha), or for a 
paragraph or passage, Cic. ad A/t. xiii. 25. 3; Acts vill. 32. 

In the passage which follows we have a cento of quotations 
from the Old Testament. ‘Idov riOnut.. . xatatoyuvOq is from Isa. 
XXVill. 16; Ad@os . . . ywvias from Ps. cxvii. (cxvill.) 22; AtOos... 
oKavodAou from Isa. vill. 143 yevos éxAexrov from Isa. xiii. 203 
Bactrcov iepdrevpa, EOvos ayov from Ex. xix. 6; Aads eis TepiToinatw 

. kayyeihyre from Isa. xliil. 20 (Aadv prov $y TepteToLnTauNV Tas 
dperds pov SupyetoOat), Oi wore ob Aads . . . eAenOévres is a clause 
made up of phrases taken from Hos. 1. i. 

The relation between 1 Pet. ii. 6-8 and Rom. ix. 33 is discussed 
in the Introduction, p.18sqq. St. Peter is catching up, reiterating, 
justifying from Scripture, words which he has used immediately 
before, in vers. 4 and 5; but some of them have been present in 
his thoughts from the first; thus éxAexrds, 1. 13 Teun, Tipsos, 1. 7, 
19; aytos, 1. 153 Adyos, i. 23, ii. 2; and we may add od Aads com- 
pared with dvayeyevynpévor i. 23. The passage which occurred to 
him first was Ps. cxvii. (cxviil.) 22, from which comes the 
darrodedoxipacpéevoy Of ver. 43 this word started the train of asso- 
ciation which suggested the other quotations. This particular 
quotation is used elsewhere by St. Peter, Acts iv. 11, and in the 
Gospels (Luke xx. 17 with parallels), but nowhere else. These 
features seem to be strongly in favour of St. Peter’s originality here ; 
but Dr. Hort and many other high authorities think it morally 
certain that St. Peter borrowed the common part of his quotation 
from St. Paul. 

iSou, Tien . . « Katatoxuv$7. “Behold, I lay in Sion a chief 
corner stone, elect, honoured; and he that believeth on him 
shall not be put to shame. ” The LXX. version of Isa. xxviii. 16 is 
idov éyw éuBddro eis Ta Gepédca Say AiBov wohureA7 éxAextov 
dxpoywviaiov évrisov, eis Ta Oenédta airis Kal 6 morevwy ov By 
xaratoyuvO7, St. Peter omits woAureAn, “precious”; évriyxov might 
bear the same meaning, but he clearly takes it to mean “held in 
honour,” which is the more usual sense of the word. 

ew avré after reorevwv is found in most MSS. of the LXX., and 
was inserted, as Dr. Hort thinks, before the Christian era. The 
Hebrew text as translated by the R.V. is “ Behold, I lay in Zion tor 
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a foundation a stone, a tned stone, a precious corner stone of 
sure foundation: he that believeth shall not make haste.” The 
Stone is Jehovah Himself (Cheyne), or the Messianic King (Hort). 
‘*Shall not make haste,” shall not flee in terror, is not in itself 
badly represented by ot py xatatwcyurOy: but these words are here 
understood, “shall not be ashamed, but shall come to honour.” 
‘Axpoywriatov makes of the stone not a foundation, but the “head 
of the corner”; and this mistranslation probably accounts for the 
substitution of riOnpe év for éuBudrdAw eis ta OeéAtca. In Rom. ix. 
33, dor, ThOnpe év Scwy AGov rpooxopparos, a different but equally 
cogent reason can be assigned for the same substitution ; it was not 
possible for St. Paul to speak of “the stone of stumbling,” a loose 
stone lying in the road, as a foundation. Both apostles there- 
fore may have made the same change independently, but it is 
quite , ossible that they found it already made in some common 
source. 

Miorevey here has quite the same sense as in Isaiah. St. Paul 
finds in it a proof of the difference between the righteousness of 
faith and that of works. 

7. Spiv odv H Tiph Tots moredovow. “Tor you therefore which be- 
lieve is the honour.” The words are an explanation of 6 mortevwy 
cr aire ut py xatracoxuv6y and of the preceding &riyov. Cf. i. 7, 
eis éxawor xai d0fav xat tyuyv. In the following sentence the con- 
trasted dishonour is explained by mpooxorrover, the honour itself by 
the lofty titles which are given to those who are built upon the 
stone. The translation of the A.V. “unto you therefore which 
believe he is precious” (it comes from Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, and 
Bengel, and found its way into the English Bible through Tyndale), 
is objectionable grammatically, for 7 tywy is subject not predicate. 
The R.V. has, “ For you therefore which believe is the precious- 
ness.” “It is you that are concerned in the preciousness of which 
Isaiah speaks ; for you that stone is before God of great price; the 
benefit of its high prerogatives accrue to you” (Hort). But this ex- 
planation is based upon the omitted woAvreAy, assigns no meaning 
to 6 moretwy ér aire ob py Kataicyuv67, and gives to ry) a sense 
which it cannot bear. Tywy means “a price” (Matt. xxvii. 6), or 
“honour,” but is hardly used of intrinsic worth, and never of that 
value in affection which we call “ preciousness.” 

G&morote: 8é. “ But to such as disbelieve,” ‘“‘to anybody who 
disbelieves.” The article is occasionally omitted before the 
participle when the persons denoted are left quite indeterminate. 
So Plato, Hep. x. 595 C, woAAd toe dfvrepov Brexdvtwy duBrAvrepov 
Spavtes mporepov eldov, “short-sighted men often catch sight of 
things before men of keener vision.” 

NiBos . . . ywvias. From Ps. cxvii. (cxvili.) 22 quite literally 
except that the LAX. has Acoy (attracted to the case of ov). The 
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verse is quoted by our Saviour (Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 10; Luke 
xx. 17), and by St. Peter (Acts iv. tr), but not elsewhere. 

hidos ampooxdppatos cat wérpa oxavdddou is from Isa. vill. 14. 
The Hebrew text is translated in the R.V. “for a stone of stumbling 
and for a rock of offence.” ‘‘The LXX. translators apparently 
shrank from the plain sense, and boldly substituted a loose para- 
phrase containing a negative which inverts Isaiah’s drift, cat ody as 
AiGov mpockoppare cuvavrncecbe (attra) ovde ws wérpas wrwpare” 
(Hort). Theodotion and Symmachus have eis At@ov mpookopparos 
kai eis wérpavy mrwparos. Aquila, eis AGov rpocKopparos Kai eis 
arepeov oxavddAov (Field’s Hexap/a). St. Paul (Rom. ix. 33), Aco 
TPOTKOPPATOS Kal wéTpav oxavddArov. It would seem that the LXX. 
translation was known to be faulty, and that it had been corrected 
into a shape very similar to that given by St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Indeed there is reason for supposing that the exact shaje was 
in use. AiOos rpooxopparos is given by Aquila, and wérpa oxarédAou 
seems to underlie the words of our Saviour (Matt. xvi. 23), 6 de 
otpagels ele tH Tlérpw: “Yraye ériow pov, Zatava: cxavdadoy ef enor. 
At any rate this speech would very readily suggest to Christian 
minds the slight final correction that was needed. It should be 
noticed, moreover, that these three prophecies were naturally much 
used by Christians, and that they recur in combination. In the 
Gospels, Ps. cxvii. (cxviii.) 22 is followed by words (ras 6 weowv ér 
éxetvov tov AiWov avvOAacOnoera, Luke xx. 18) which apjear to be 
suggested by Isa. viii. 14. In Rom. ix. 33 and here in Peter we 
have all three; and in Barnabas vi., évet ws AtOos ioyupos éréeBy 
eis cuvrptByv: "ldod éuBarG eis ta OeweAta Zw, a quotation of Isa. 
XXxvill. 16 is preceded by words (éré6y eis ovvtpiByv) which seem to 
be a reminiscence of riOnpt év Sewv and of AiGos mpooKdpparos. It 
is therefore quite unnecessary to suppose that St. Peter’s version of 
Isaiah is derived from that of St. Paul, 

8. ot mpooxdtrouct TO Adyw dtreOodvres. ‘Who stumble on the 
word through disobedience.” ‘The proper meaning of dreeiv is 
“ disobey,” and of des “disobedient.” ‘“ Disobey” is not the 
same thing as “disbelieve,” but the two are closely connected and 
here practically equivalent, because disobedience is the outward 
expression of disbelief. To Adyw is better taken both with zpooxor- 
rovot and with deBovvres, but the German commentators generally 
incline to take it with dzeotvres alone: ‘“‘who stumble through 
disobeying the word.” The chief reason given by Kuhl for this 
construction is that t@ Aoyw could not without some explanation 
be put for to Aé@w, because such a substitution involves a nearer 
approach to the Johannine use of “word” than we can find in 
Peter. This, however, is needless refinement. The unbelievers 
stumble on the word of prophecy, the word which makes Christ the 
chief cornerstone. ‘The participle appears to have its usual adverbial 
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force, they stumble “because they disobey,” so that disobedience, 
rebellion, causes the stumbling. We cannot take deOotvres as 
co-ordinate with mpooxdrrovar, “they stumble and disobey,” because 
of the parallelism with dmorotor éyernOn AWos tpocKdpparos. 

eis & xai érdBnoav. ‘‘ Whereunto also they were also appointed ” 
by the ordinance of God; cf. eis & éréOny éyw xypvé, 1 Tim. ii. 7; 
2 Tim. i. 11; John xv. 16; Acts xin. 47. The antecedent to eis 6 
is the main verb zpooxdémrover: this follows as a necessary conse- 
quence from the subordination of the participle. Hence those who 
(like Calvin and Beza) make the relative refer to dmweiovvres, and 
those who find the antecedent in both zpooxdmrovor and areBoivres, 
are no doubt mistaken. The sense, therefore, is ‘they disobey, and 
for that reason stumble” ; “ because they disobey, God ordains that 
they shall stumble.” Their disobedience is not ordained, the 
penalty of their disobedience is. An illustration may be found 
in the Book of Exodus (v. 2): “‘And Pharaoh said, Who is the 
Lord, that I should obey His voice to let Israel go? I know not 
the Lord, neither will I let Israel go.” Therefore “the Lord 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart” (vii. 3), and brought him to ruin. The 
words may be taken as meaning that disbelief, disobedience, come 
first and entail “ hardening,” judicial blindness, wilful rebellion, and 
destruction as their consequence ; and this, which may be supported 
from other passages of Scripture, and is, indeed, the teaching of 
experience, appears to be the view of St. Peter. We may, if we 
please, add the further question, Whence comes disbelief? ves 
not this imply a preliminary hardening? This question is raised by 
St. Paul (Rom. ix. 17, 18) in the anguish of his desire to find some 
hope for Israel as a people, and to vindicate what he still regarded 
as a universal promise of God. But the question ought never to be 
asked, because it can never receive an answer. The only logical 
answers are Universalism and Reprobation, of which the former 
contradicts both Scripture and experience, while the latter is irre- 
concilable with the idea of God. The Platonic school held, the 
Bible generally and St. Peter here imply, that man has, by virtue 
of his divine creation, a certain knowledge of God, a certain love of 
goodness ; that, if he holds fast and obeys this rudimentary faith, 
he is carried forward towards fuller light; that, if he will not 
follow, he becomes “hard,” ignorant, impenitent, and openly 
rebellious. The New Testament teaches that the remedy for 
hardness is not instruction, which the hard man despises, nor 
chastisement, against which he rebels, but the vicarious suffering 
of Christ above all, and of good and innocent men in their several 
places and functions, the priest for his people, the mother for her 
child, the teacher for his pupils, and so on. This is the Jaw which 
we see at work in all the world, both physical and moral ; why it 
should be the law we are not to inquire. 
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9. Gpets 8€ . . . weptwoinow. “ But ye are an elect race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a people for a peculiar possession.” In 
these words is explained the riuy of ver. 7. All the titles are 
corporate, and all are transferred from Israel to the brotherhood. 
Israel has been purged, not rejected. Tévos éxAexrov is from 
Isa. xlill. 20; the word yevos denoting blood-relation is applied to 
the Christians as members of one family through the new birth; 
cf. i. 23. From its use here possibly comes the expression zptrov 
yéevos, applied to Christians (see Aristides, Afol/. ii., rpta yén eioiv 
avOpurwv: Xv., ot Xptoriavot yeveaAoyotvrat ard tov Kupiov ‘Incod 
Xptorod). The phrase was also used derisively by the heathen, as if 
this “‘third race” was not wanted and ought not to exist, Tert. 
ad Nat. i. 8. 20. BaotXeaov ieparevpa, eOvos dyov are from Ex 
xix. 6. The same passage is referred to in Apoc. i. 6, éroince 
nuas BactAcay, iepets T@ Oe@ Kat TaTpi avrov: V. 10, érotyoas avrous 
TG Oew jpov BactAciay xat iepeis, cat Baotievoovow emi THs yas: here 
there is a closer approximation to the Hebrew, which has “a kingdom 
of priests,” or possibly ‘fa kingdom, priests” (see Dr. Hort’s note). 
It is barely possible that in the LXX. BaoiAaov is a substantive 
(=kingdom), but in Peter it is certainly an adjective. ‘Iepdrevua is 
explained in ver. 5; the Christians are a body of tepeis, because 
they offer spiritual sacrifices; the ieparevpa is royal because it 
belongs to the King, who has chosen it as His own possession, 
and because, therefore, it shares in His glory; not because the 
tepets are themselves kings, and shall reign upon earth (as in the 
Apoc.). The title is applied in Exodus to the people of Israel, who, 
in a sense, were all tepets, yet possessed a specially consecrated 
body of iepets. Here also, therefore, it affords no presumption 
against the existence in the Christian community of a class of 
spiritual officials. But the spiritual official is zpeoBvrepos, not iepevs. 
"E@vos is generally a secular word, but it is used of God’s “nation” 
(1 Esdr. i. 4, Oeparrevere 16 EOvos airod ‘IopayA: Ps. cv. (cvi.) 5). The 
nation is dyvov because separated from other nations and consecrated 
to the service of God (sacrum not sanctum). ‘The consecration 
implies an obligation to personal inward holiness, but does not 
exclude the necessity of such an exhortation as we find in i. 165. 
The following title is taken from Isa. xliii, 21, Aaov pov, Sv aepterouy 
Gdpyny Tas aperds pov dunyetoPar, but the phrase cis weperoinow is 
suggested by Mal. iii, 17. In Ex. xix. 5; Deut. vii. 6, xiv. 2, 
xxvi. 18, we find Aads reptovocos. The figure was familiar to St. 
Paul also (Acts xx. 28; Eph. i. 14). 

Stws Tas dpetds ... das. ‘That ye may proclaim the excel- 
lences of Him who called you out of darkness into His marvellous 
light.” "Apery in the Bible never signifies moral virtue, except in 
Phil. iv. 8 (see Vincent’s note); 2 Pet. 1. 3, 5, and the Apocrypha. 
Here it is used in its proper Greek sense of any shining or eminent 
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quality, such as makes a man noble in himself and glorious in the 
eyes of others. The Hebrew word represented in Isaiah by ras dperas 
means ‘“‘my praise.” Here the sense 1s very nearly that of weyadcta 
rov @cov (Acts ii. 11, the Vulgate has magnalia Dei). The Christian 
is to show forth in word and life, not merely the goodness of God, 
but His glory, His greatness, all His noble attributes, wisdom, 
justice, strength. In the current Greek of St Peter’s time the 
miracles wrought by a god were called his dperat: see Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, p. 91, Eng. trans. p. 95; but this special limitation of 
the word must not be attributed to Isaiah, St. Peter, or their readers. 

10. of wore od Aads... édenOévres. Hos. 11. 23. St. Peter 
appears to follow the reading of A, xat éAeyow tH odx AAENnpEVnY Kat 
ép tw ot Aaw pou Aads pov ei ov. St. Paul, Rom. ix. 25, combines 
Hos. ii. 23 with the second half of 1. 10 and follows the text of B, 
xaXéow Tov ov Aady pou Aadv pov Kal THY OvK TFyATHLEVHV HyaTHpEVHV. 
Kai €orat €v TH TOTW Ov EppyOy avrois* Ob Aads pov tpeis, éxet KANOHCOv- 
tat viot Oeov favros. St. Paul applies the words to the admission 
of the Gentiles. Hosea was speaking of the conversion of the Jews 
themselves, and St. Peter uses his phrases here in such a way that 
they are equally applicable to all readers of the Epistle, whether 
Jews or Gentiles. It is quite needless to suppose that he was here 
following a lead given by Romans. 

11. dyamnrot . . . puxijs. Here we might say begins a fresh 
exhortation, the former extending to this point from i. 22. But it 
is extremely difficult to divide the Epistle into sections, or, if we 
make a new section here, to say precisely where it ends. If we 
regard the subject as being the duty of Christians in their several 
positions and vocations, we may make the next break after iii. 7; 
but the same subject recurs iv. 7-11, and the duty of Presbyters 
is treated later on, v. 1 sqq. It is better not to be too systematic. 

“Beloved, I beseech you as sojourners and pilgrims, abstain from 
the desires of the flesh, which war against the soul.” X®BK and the 
Vulgate read drréxeoOac: AC LP, the Syriac, Coptic, and Aethiopic, 
dwéxeoGe. The balance of authority rather inclines in favour of the 
imperative, and is turned definitely in this direction by the absence 
of iynas and by the following €xovres. Dr. Hort, upon the whole, 
prefers the infinitive, on the ground that St. Peter shows a very 
strong preference for the aorist in imperatives ; but just below we 
have three presents imperative. 

The words “strangers and pilgrims” carry us back to i. 1-17; 
there is still more instruction to be gathered from these words. 
Here they suggest, not heaven from which the Christian 1s an exile, 
but the lawless heathen among whom he dwells for a time. Yet, 
because he dwells among them, he has a duty towards them; they 
are not kindly, yet they may become even as he. 

airwes = guipfe guie, introduces a reason, “abstain, for they 
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war.” ‘AréxeoOar érOvpudyv is a classical phrase. Dr. Hort quotes 
Plato, Phaedo, 82 C, ot dpOas diAocododvres dréxovrat TOV KaTa TO 
copa émOupiov adracav. The ethical use of odp€ in the Epistles 

may have come from Epicurus (see Ritter and Preller, p. 424) and 
the Stoics— Epictetus, ll, 23. 20, mapeAfotoa Hiv Acyéru, Kpar.oTov 
elyvat Tov OVTwY TV odpxa : Marcus Anton. 11. 2, Tw poev capKiwy 
karappovnoov: Plutarch, Consolatio ad Apoll. 13 (Moralia, 107 F), 
To yap ddovAwroy TH capi Kai Tots TalTys wabece Siayew, tp dy xata- 
orwpevos 6 vovs THs OvyTHAs avamiumAatat PAvapias, evdaiov te Kak 
paxdapiov. But the question is complex. <A large number of New 
Testament words are found in Epictetus, ddypa, xavwv, owleoBar, 
aroAAva Gat, dpapravetv, knpvocew (=to preach, Iv. 6. 23), Tas évroAags 
tov @eod (iv. 7. 17), kare (of God, li. 1. 39), amreoria (il. 14. 8), 
paprus (il. 24. 113), ayyedos (ili. 22. 23), xvpre 6 eds (il. 16. 13), 
Kupre éX€noov (i. 7. 12). The Stoics were closely connected with 
the East ; one of their strongholds was Tarsus, and their vocabulary 
may well have been modified by Jewish influence. It is possible 
even to think that Epictetus had some acquaintance with Christian 
terminology. New words and ideas spread quite as rapidly under 
the Empire as they do now. But some Christian words come from 
Stoicism, such as zpoxory, Phil. i. 25; xardpOwya, which some 
MSS. have in Acts xxiv. 2; éfs, Heb. v. 14 (though the Stoics 
distinguished this word from d:dGecrs) ; dudvora, 1 Pet. i. 13; prvoes 
Oeia, 2 Pet. i. 4. No doubt there was a certain amount of give and 
take. In the present passage the seat of desire is the oapé, which 
St. Paul opposes to vovs (Rom. vil. 23) in the same way as Plutarch, 
though he generally finds the antithesis in wvevya. Here St. Peter 
contrasts odp§ with wvyxy, the soul, the whole immaterial nature of 
man; we may compare the phrase quoted by Antoninus from 
Epictetus, pvyaptov ef Bactaloy vexpov. ‘*Wuvyy here, in opposition 
to coupé, is the higher spiritual part of man, in which the higher 
spiritual religious life develops itself, to which the final Deliverance 
belongs (i. 9),” Kuhl. In iii. 18, St. Peter contrasts capé with 
mvevdpa as flesh with spirit or ghost. See note there. 

12. rhy dvactpopiy Guay év tots EOveoty Exovres kad. ‘* Hav- 
ing your conversation honest among the Gentiles.” A.V. kad 
(which is marked as predicate by the position of the article) 
is the Latin Aonestus, gracious, dignified, commanding admiration. 
Unfortunately the English 4ones¢t has almost lost its original sense, 
but we ought by all means to rescue it from further degradation. 

iva €v @ Katahadovow upoy as Kaxotrody. “In order that 
in that very matter in which they speak against you as _ evil- 
doers.” "Ev @, which must be taken with both xaraAaAotow 
and do0fdowo., cannot here be temporal, because dofacwor is 
future in sense, and must therefore be regarded as equivalent 
to & tw dvactpédecba, Now they vilify your conduct (vilify 
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you in your conduct); one day they will glorify God for it 
(in it). Kaxomows just below, 11. 14, and again in iv. 15, means 
not merely an evil-doer in the general sense of a wicked man, but 
one who does evil in such a way that he is liable to punishment 
from the magistrate. Cf. John xviii. 30, ef py fv otros Kaxorouds, 
ovK dv got rapedwxayey airov. The word, therefore, naturally 
reminded the Tubingen critics of Suetonius, Nero, 16, “afflicti sup- 
pliciis Christiant genus hominum superstitionis nouae ac maleficae ” ; 
Tac. Amn. xv. 44, “ quos per flagitia inuisos uulgus Christianos appel- 
labat”; Pliny, £f. x. 96, “ flagitia cohaerentia nomini.” We must 
obgerve, however, that St. Peter does not hint at the existence of 
those accusations of cannibalism and incest which were levelled 
against the Christians in the second century, Eus. 77. Z. v. 1.14, 26; 
and that the molestation of the brotherhood by their pagan neigh- 
bours does not appear to have advanced substantially beyond 
calumny (xaraAadotowv). The state of things is that described in 
Acts, and all that 1s said would apply very well to the persecution in 
England of the early Quakers or Methodists. Then also there were 
calumnies, tumults, and the law was invoked, not directly for the 
punishment and suppression of religious opinion, but indirectly and 
occasionally for the punishment of actions arising out of the opinion. 
Calumnies of a very formidable kind would arise immediately in 
that pagan society, which, with all its cultivation, was exceedingly 
savage. Charges of ‘‘ boycotting ” or interference with trade (Acts 
Xvl. 16, xix. 23), of setting slaves against masters (Philemon), 
children against parents, and wives against husbands, would be 
made instantly ; that of disloyalty to Caesar in some vague and 
general way was also immediate (John xix. 12) and inevitable. 
Beyond this kind of calumny the language of St. Peter does not go. 
Yet we cannot doubt that the viler accusations would instantly 
occur to any pagan who heard of the new religion. Jews were 
regarded as haters of the human race (Mayor’s Notes on Juvenal, 
xiv. 96 sqq.), and the Christians were a kind of Jews, only worse 
(Celsus, Zrue Word). Cicero charges Vatinius quite incidentally 
and in the coolest way with sacrificing boys (# Fat, vi, “cum 
puerorum extis Deos Manes mactare soleas”), and Horace (£fedes, 
v.) makes the same charge against Canidia. What was a jest to the 
light-hearted poet would be deadly earnest to the vulgar. Public 
prostitution again was connected with many Eastern rites, even with 
those of Cybele (Juvenal, ix. 22 sqq.), and accusations of this kind 
would lie near at hand. It should not be forgotten that, in spite 
of the fine language of the philosophers, the really popular religions 
in Greece and Rome were forms of devil-worship, intimately blended 
with magic in all its grades. Hence it is evident what the baser 
sort of men might think and say about Christianity from the very 
first. From the way in which Cicero and Horace talk it is also 
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evident that they might say the most abominable things without any 
intention of putting Christians to death on this account. Yet we 
can also understand that, where men are savage enough to entertain 
such suspicions. they will sooner or later act upon them ; the mob 
will crv out, and there will be a Nero. 
€x Tov kahor Epyew . . . emoxowys. “ From your honest actions, 
as they behoid them, they may glonfy God in the day of visitation”: 
éx twv xadov épywr érortevovres (avra). The grammar is slightly 
. embarrassed by the introduction of a participle which requires a 
construction different from that of the main verb. Cf. L 8, eis 
Ov apte p11) partes (attov) wurrevovres 5€, and in the classics, Hom. 
Il. vii. 323, dwxe Lihos dpyvponAov Eiv xorew re Héepwv: Soph. O. C,, 
olus rewpovs veoroxw partrdo AaBuv: Ll. 47, ayyeAdrc 8 Spxw 
zpucties : Arist. Aues. 56, AiGw xowov AaBwv: Thuc. vi 34, ef ro 
TAa\LFaLTolrTL Kovgicarres TporBaXorew : il. 59, Petoagbat . . . oKTw 
awdpove Aa,Zorras: in all these places the object of the participle 
must be supplied from an adverbial phrase (dative or preposition 
with noun) attached to the main verb. "Ezorretvovres (cf. iii. 2) 
mereiv means beholding. The verb is used by Symmachus in his 
version of Ps. 1x. 35 (x. 14), Xxxii. (xxxiil.) 13, but does not occur 
inthe LXX. In the vocabulary of the Greek mystenes the Epopt 
was one who had reached the highest grade of initiation, and was 
admitted to zaze upon the sacred things ; and Clement of Alexandria, 
who ts fond ct mystic Neoplatonic terms, employs the phrase ézorrev- 
ew Tor Oeor (Strom. iv. 23. 152); but we must not attempt to apply 
this non-biblical usage here. Von Soden, Kuhl, Weiss, Usten, 
Hort, observe with justice that in the words of St. Peter there i is an 
unmist akabie echo of Matt. v. 16, o7ws idwour tpiov Ta Kade € épya, xat 
doLdcwor Tor Tazépa tay Tov év Tois otpavows. “Ev nyépg éexoxorys, 
a current biblical phrase, from Isa. x. 33, dispenses with the articles. 
God ‘visits’ sometimes with comfort or deliverance (Ex. iL 16; 
1 Sam. i. 21; Job x. 12), sometimes to punish (Ex. xxx 34; Ps. 
lviti, (iix.) 63 Job xxix. 4), sometimes for the purpose of judicial 
investization (Ps. xvi. (xvii) 3). In Luke xix. 44, ot« éyvws roy 
Kaipor THS éxioKoTyS wou, the sense appears to be this last ; Jerusa- 
lem had not made herself ready for the coming, the “ visitation,” of 
her judge. Indeed, this 1s the general idea which seems to underlie 
all the passages referred to. God “visits” as judge, and rewards or 
punishes as He finds occasion. The question here is whether St 
Peter is speaking of the supreme and final visitation, in other words, 
of the Day of Judgment, or of an intermediate visitation, when the 
truth of the gospel is brought home to the heart, so that we might 
€xpress it in paraphrase “in the day of their conversion.” Kiihl 
and most modern commentators take the latter view, von Soden 
and schott the former, thus making yépa értoxoxns refer to that 
azoxaAryns which occupies so large a place in St. Peter’s thoughts. 
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This seems to be the better explanation. The sense is little dif- 
ferent in either case; the heathen could not be said to glorify God 
in the Revelation, unless they had already been converted. 

13. With the following sections compare Rom. xiii. 1-6; Eph. 
Vv. 21-vi. g; Tit. ii.; Col. ii. 18-iv. 1. We need not suppose 
that there was any direct borrowing on either side; a few expres- 
sions are very similar, but there are also considerable differences. 
The topic is a missionary’s commonplace, as we see from its repeti- 
tion in the Pauline Epistles. There was great and obvious danger 
of incurring the suspicion of disloyalty or of interference with the 
family bond, especially in the case of slaves. All Christian 
preachers must have received definite instructions as to the attitude 
they were to maintain, and the language they were to employ on 
these highly delicate questions. 

13. wdoy dvOpwrivy xtice. “To every human institution.” 
Kriors in Rom. 1. 20 means “ the act of creation” ; sid. viii. 19-21, 
the whole assemblage of created things, “ creation” in the concrete 
sense ; ibid. vill. 39, “Sa creature.” In secular Greek the word 
usually signifies “the foundation of a city,” but «rifew is used in the 
sense of founding or instituting (€opryv or Bapov in Pindar), or 
creating, inventing (xaAwdv, Soph. O. C. 715). It is by this secular 
use that we must explain St. Peter’s phrase ; raca dr6pwrin «riots 
is ‘‘ every foundation,” or “institution of man.” If we attempt to 
give «riots the sense of “divine ordinance,” we bring the substantive 
into direct contradiction with its epithet, dvOpwrivn, which can only 
mean “human.” The idea involved is that, while order is a divine 
command, all special forms of civil government by consuls or kings, 
republican or monarchical, are mere means of carrying out God’s 
design for the welfare of society, depend upon the will of man, and 
are in themselves indifferent. Both in expression and in point of 
view St. Peter differs very widely here from St. Paul, who speaks of 
Caesar as holding his authority from God, not from the people 
(Rom. xiii. 1). A doctrine of divine right could be built upon the 
words of St. Paul, but not upon those of St. Peter. In the early 
days of the Empire it was still seriously debated whether the 
government was a Republic or a Monarchy (see Dion Cassius, 

rliii 17). St. Peter takes the former view, St. Paul the latter. 

8a roy Kuptov. ‘‘ For the Lord’s sake.” Not because the Lord 
ordained Caesar, but because the Lord’s life was one of obedi- 
ence, because He Himself showed respect to Pilate, and because 
He commanded His people to obey, Matt. xxii. 21. Many com- 
mentators (Hofmann, Keil, Usteri, von Soden) understand the 
words to mean “so as not to bring dishonour on the name of 
Christ” by unruly behaviour. 

14. etre Baothet ds Swepéxowvr. ‘‘ Whether to the King as above 
all.” BaowAre’s was the regular title for Caesar in the Greek-speaking 
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parts of the Empire (cf. Apoc. xvii. 10-12), though the Romans 
always refused to call him rex. 

etre Hyepdow bs 8: adrov wepmopévots. “Or to governours as 
sent by him.” ‘‘Hyexwy was specially applied about this time to 
governours of provinces, whether /ega’i Augusti, or proconsuls, or 
anything else” (Hort). Tepzroyévors is present, because they are 
sent one by one, from time to time (cf. mpovepydpevor, ii. 4). They 
are commissioned by Caesar, not by God. Ard (generally, not 
always ; see Blass, p. 132) expresses the intermediate agent, and Dr. 
Hort regards the preposition as indicating that Caesar is the channel 
through which divine authority is conveyed to the governour. But 
if Caesar himself was an év@pwiivy xriots, so assuredly was the pro- 
consul. Order, the State, is divine, and the Emperor’s authority is 
derived from the State, not immediately from God. St. Paul calls 
the magistrate diaxovos Geov: St. Peter dozs not go so far as this. 
What he says is that the magistrate is to be obeyed because Caesar 
sends him; and that Caesar, though a human institution, is to be 
obeyed, because order is God’s will. The passage is full of interest, 
and its meaning ought not to be missed. St. Peter throughout his 
Epistle maintains that vojxos rdvrwy Bacivevs: God is King, but 
rules through Law. His frame of mind 1s constitutional. St. Paul, 
the Roman citizen, is Imperialist both in politics and in theology ; 
the grace of God is as supreme in the one department as the grace 
of Caesar in the other. 

eis exdixnoww Kaxomotav Emaivoy Sé dyaSorady. “For punish- 
ment of evil-doers and praise of well-doers.” In these words St 
Peter comes very close to St. Paul (Rom. xiii. 3, OédAas 5¢ py 
poBetcGat rHv éfovciay ; To ayaboy role, Kai fers Eratvov e€ airns: 4, 
Ocod yap Sidxovds éotiv, Exdixos eis Opy7nv TO TO Kaxov mpaocorre), and it 
is not impossible that there may be a connexion between the two 
passages, though it is not necessary to suppose that it was direct or 
documentary. “Exduxety, éxdixnors are common late words for aveng- 
ing or punishing. It may be noticed that though the individual 
Christian is forbidden to take the law into his own hands and avenge 
his own injuries (Matt. v. 39), yet it is the duty of the civil power to 
avenge them for him ; and unless this duty is firmly discharged the 
State cannot exist. Kaxozowv. See note above. But it should 
be added that Roman law made no sharp distinction between 
“immoral” and “criminal.” The governour was father as well as 
magistrate, and his power extended to every action that was contra 
bonos mores. Thus he was specially directed to take care that 
children obeyed their parents and freedmen their patrons. Digest 
1. 16. 9, ‘“‘ De plano autem proconsul potest expedire haec : ut obse- 
quium parentibus et patronis liberisque patronorum exhiberi iubeat ; 
comminari etiam et terrere fillum a patre oblatum, qui non ut 
oportet conuersari dicatur, poterit de plano: similiter et libertum 
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non obsequentem emendare aut uerbis aut fustium castigatione.” 
A Christian son, or freedman, might very well be thought on ut 
oportet conuersari, Dis évaotpopy would be far from «aA in the 
sight of a heathen father, or patron, or patron’s family. Owing to 
this paternal jurisdiction é€zawos was much more directly and fre- 
quently the function of the ancient magistrate than of his modern 
counterpart. Yet we still speak of the sovereign as ‘the fountain of 
honour,” and of late years the scriptural belief that it is the duty of 
the State not only to repress evil but to encourage good, has taken 
practical shape. 

15. Ste oUtws . . . dyvwoiay. ‘For this is the will of God, 
that by well-doing we should muzzle the ignorance of foolish men.” 
Pioty (N reads gisotv, and Westcott and Hort retain this vulgar 
form: Introduction, § 410, Appendix, p. 166) is used because 
the ignorance expressed itself in speech (xaraAaXotow), which can 
be muzzled. The general sense of the verse is clear, but the con- 
struction is open to doubt. We may regard ort ovrws as referring 
back to trordyyre— Be subject, for this is the will of God,”—in 
this case the following words, dyaOorootvras . . . dyvwotay, must 
be regarded as a loose explanatory afterthought. Or we may take 
the whole verse as a parenthesis referring to the words ézau-ov 
dyafaraav. If we adopt this view otrws anticipates the infinitive 
—‘ For this is the will of God, namely, that we should muzzle.” 
"Ayrwoiay: “ ignorationem de Christianorum probitate. Hoc uerbo 
continetur ratio cur Christiani debeant miserationem ethnicis,” 
Bengel. 

16. kai ph ds emixdduppa exovres tis Kaxiag Thy éddeuGepiay. 
‘And not as men who hold liberty a cloak for vice.” The nega- 
tive yy and the nominative éxovres are both determined by the 
imperative trordyyre. Here again in the position of ws we have 
the same refinement as in i. 19; see Introduction, p. 4. The 
Christian éAevepia might easily be interpreted to mean emancipa- 
tion from moral restraint, and repeated warnings were necessary ; 
cf. Gal. v. 13; 2 Pet. ii. 19. It is just possible that éridAuypa ris 
xaxtas is a reminiscence of Menander, Socotia, rAotros dé rodAGv 
éxexdAuyp éotiy xaxav (Stobaeus, //or. xci. 19; Meineke, iv. p. 94; 
Kock, iii. 2. 28, No. go). Greek poets are quoted by St. Paul, 
Acts xvii. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 33; Tit. 1. 12: and Apoc. v. 8, didAas 
xpuoas yexovoas Ovytaydrwv, reminds us of Soph. O. 7. 4, rods & 
Gpov pey Ovuraparov yéewet. 

Sogo. @eod. Cf. Matt. vi. 24; 1 Thess... 9; Tit. i. 1. But St. 
Paul prefers the phrase dovAos Xpiorod, Rom. i. 1, xiv. 18, xvi. 18, 
and elsewhere. 

17. wdvras tiysjoatre. All men are to be honoured, but not 
with the same honour. “Alieniores ciuiliter tractandi: patres 
familiariter,” Bengel. The wise Christian will know what degree or 
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kind of observance is due to Caesar, to a master, a husband, ora 
wife. We might have expected ryare, as the command is not 
special but general. But the aorist is repeatedly used in the same 
way, i. 13-22, and it seems clear that St. Peter does not dis- 
criminate the tenses. See note on i. 15. Tov @cov doPeiode. 
The slaves of God must fear God; cf.1. 17, v. 6. Kuhl rightly 
notes that St. Peter still speaks the language of the Old Testament, 
and regards Fear as the natural and proper attitude (die Grund- 
bestimmung) of the Christian soul towards God. It is probable 
that the apostle is here alluding to Prov. xxiv. 21, @oBot rov Oecov, 
vid, kat Bacrdéa. 

18. of oixérat Groraccdpevor. “Ye domestics being subject.” 
This and the three following paragraphs (ii. 1, 7, 8) begin with 
participles, which the writer probably connected in his own mind 
with one of the preceding imperatives. We may compare this 
paragraph with Eph. vi. 5-7; Col. itt, 22-25; 1 Tim. vi. 1, 2; 
Tit. i1..9, 10. St. Peter’s treatment of the subject seems to be 
quite independent. Oixérys means any member of a household, 
and includes wife and children. Here, as usually, it is restricted to 
the slaves: yet denotes them not as slaves, but as belonging to the 
familia or olxos, like the Latin famudi, or our domestic. Some of 
their masters would be good and émetxets, equitable, reasonable. 
The latter word is defined by Aristotle, Z¢hica Vic. v. 14, kat éorw 
airy 4 pvois Tov émexod;s, éravopOwya vouou 7 éAAcire dia TO 
xaOdXov. Law is the hard and fast rule which equity modifies 
according to circumstances. St. Paul speaks of the “‘ reasonable- 
ness of Christ,” 2 Cor. x. 1; the bishop should be émcecxys, 1 Tim. 
iii, 3, and in Jas. ili. 17 the wisdom which cometh from above is 
aparov pév ayvy, erera eipnvixy, émeckys, evens, peoty éX€ous Kat 
kaptav ayaGwv, adiaxpttos, avumoxpiros: this is a string of golden 
words. Some, again, would be crooked, perverse (oxoAtot). All 
alike are to be obeyed év wavri ¢oBw. The fear is not fear of man 
(as in Eph. vi. 5), but fear of God; this is evident from the follow- 
ing dia ovveidnow Oeot. Three dangers would beset the Christian 
slave. If his master were a Christian, he might fancy that because 
all men are equal in the Church they are therefore equal in all 
things: this point is touched by St. Paul (1 Tim. vi. 2). Or he 
might rebel ayainst the injustice of his servile condition and set 
his heart oi: emancipation (1 Cor. vit. 21). Lastly, if the master 
were a harsh man, the newly learned doctrines of justice and mercy 
might make the slave more inclined to resist. This is the danger 
that occurs to St. Peter; he meets it by reminding the slave that 
innocent suffering is the lot of all Christians. It is instructive to 
notice how completely both apostles abstain from casuistry. 
Neither makes any allusion to the scruples of conscience that 
would suggest themselves so easily to the Christian slave of a 
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heathen master. At every turn he must have been called upon to 
bow his head in the house of Rimmon, to fetch the incense for his 
master to bum, to dress the door with branches on pagan festivals, 
to wear clothing embroidered with idolatrous emblems. A very 
liberal measure of outward compliance must have been tolerated at 
this time. 

19. rodro ydp xdpts ef 8d cuveiSnoww Ceod Swopéeper ris AUras wdc Kw 
QSixws. ‘For this is thankworthy, if for consciousness of God one 
endures griefs, suffering unjustly.” R.V. has in text “this is accept- 
able,” in margin “this is grace.” Both A.V. and R.V. have “for 
conscience towards God.” ‘ Acceptable” is eirpoodexrov, and if 
we render yapis by this word we disguise, and indeed pervert, a 
remarkable saying in order to force the teaching of St. Peter into 
harmony with that of St. Paul. It is singular that the Revisers 
should here have departed from their general rule of translating, as 
far as possible, the same Greek w ord by the same English word. In 
Touro xdpis, Totov KA€os; TovTo xapts it is very probable that St. Peter 
has in his mind the saying of our Lord recorded in Luke vi. 32—34, 
where the repeated zofa tyiv xdpis éort; is rightly translated by the 
Revisers “what thank have yee?” Indeed, no other translation is 
possible. In the parallel passage, Matt. v. 46, the phrase used is 
tiva pioBov €xere. Matthew and Mark do not use the word Xdpis at 
all. Luke has it in vi. 32-34 and again xvii. 9, uw xdpw éxe Ta 
SovAw, in the common Greek sense of a favour done by one person 
to another, or of the gratitude called forth by a favour. In Luke 
i. 30, ii, 40, 52, where the evangelist is using Hebrew documents, 
the word has its Old Testament sense, “favour,” “goodwill,” felt 
by God to man, or by men to one another. But this Hebrew sense 
is familiar in Greek also; the “ goodwill” has a reason in the char- 
acter and conduct of the person towards whom it is entertained, as 
Sophocles says, Ajax, 522, xdpis xdpw yap torw 7 Tixtovo’ del. 
“Words of grace,” Luke iv. 22, may mean “words of beauty,” 
which would again be a Greek sense, or “words inspired by the 
divine favour.” In John L 14, 17, xdpes is apparently defined by 
éA7nfea: it is the special gift of truth: in i. 16, ydpes dvTi yapiros 
may mean “one gift or blessing after another,” or more easily, 
**God’s goodwill towards us in return for our goodwill towards 
God.” Inthe Gospel of St. John the word is only found in the 
first chapter; in the Johannine Epistles and the Apocalypse it 
occurs only in the benedictions, 2 John 3; Apoc. i. 4, xxii. 21. 
In Acts xapis becomes suddenly much more common. It is used 
(1) in the secular Greek sense, xxiv. 27, xxv. 3, 9; (2) of favour 
or goodwill in the eyes of man or God, ii. 47, vil. 46; (3) of the 
favour, in the special sense of the protection, of God, XIV. 26, 
XV. 40; (4) of special divine gifts, xdpis xat codia, Vil, 10; Xxapes 
Kai Stvayss, vi. 8; (5) of the word of grace, ze. the gospel, xiv. 35 
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XX. 24, 3235 Cf. xill. 43, mpoopévery TH xapiTe TOU @eod, to stand fast 
by the gospel; xv. 11, d:a ris yxaptros ‘Incot Xpicrod moreiope 
owOjvat: Xxvill, 27, of memcorevxdres dia THs xapttos: (6) of a large 
outpouring of divine love on the disciples at Jerusalem, iv. 33 ; at 
Antioch, xi. 23. We may say that xapis is hardly an evangelical 
word at all. Only on two occasions is it put in our Saviour’s 
mouth, and then only in its Greek sense. Even in Acts the 
metaphysical difficulty arising from the freedom of God’s gifts is 
no more to be found than in the Old Testament. Tv some limited 
extent the antithesis between the divine favour and the merits of 
man may be found in those passages where “the grace” means the - 
gospel, but it is as yet latent. This applies also to the use of xapts 
in Hebrews and in James. In the present passage St. Peter speaks 
of good conduct without the slightest embarrassment as thank- 
worthy, a glory, a favour in the eyes of God. Those who are 
willing to suffer innocently do what God desires and “ find favour.” 
Ava ovvetdnow @eod, ‘For consciousness of God”; “ propter Det 
conscientiam,” Vulg. C reads here da ovveidyow dyabyv: A has 
a conflate text, d:a cuveidnow Ocotd dyabyv. The reading of C is 
not without support (see Tischendorf), but is probably a mere 
correction designed to bring the passage into harmony with others 
where “a guod conscience” 1s spoken of (Acts xxiii. 1; 1 Tim. 
i. 5, 9, 1 Pet. 11. 16), and to get rid of a difficult expression. 
LuvetSyots Meod is without parallel ; in 1 Cor. viii. 7 there is a variant 
Ty ovvednoe tov eidwAov, but the best MSS. have ry ovvnGedq. 
Suveidyois is a word of late and vulgar formation meaning “con- 
sciousness,” or, specially, “conscience.” Its coinage was facilitated 
by the common use of ovvoida in such phrases as ovvoda énavre 
dyvotay. Probably the Greek word was invented to represent the 
Latin conscientia, which has the same two meanings, consciousness 
and ‘“‘conscience”; for the latter, see Cicero, pro Milone, 23, 
“magna uis est conscientiae in utramque partem.” In the New 
Testament ovvetdyors occurs frequently, and, except in Heb. 
x. 2, means “conscience,” moral and self-judging consciousness. 
The A.V. and R.V. render “for conscience towards God,” keeping 
the general sense of ovreidyows, but giving the genitive rod @eov a 
sense which it cannot bear. We must translate “for consciousness 
of God.” Consciousness of God is, as Alford says, the realisa- 
tion in a man’s inner being of God’s presence and relation to 
himself. ‘“Conscientia Dei, dum quis non hominum sed Dei ° 
respectu officio suo fungitur” (Calvin). ‘The consciousness that 
it is God’s will, and that God helps, gives strength to bear” (von 
Soden). 

aSixws. The Christian writer does not hesitate to say that a 
master may be “unjust” to his slave. Aristotle teaches that 
justice, in the proper sense of the word, does not exist between a 
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man and his chattels, his children or slaves, Eth. Mic. v. 10. 8, ob 

dp €or dodtkia mpos Ta avrov drAGs, TO bé KTHpa Kal TO Téxvov, Ews 
av 7 wyAtkov Kal py xwptcOp, womep pépos atrod, atrovy 8° ovfeis 
mpoaipettat BAarrew: do ovK ori aodixia pos avrov. 

20. Trovov yap Kdéos, ei duaprdvovres kat xokadiLcpevor drropevecte ; 
‘“‘ For what glory is it, if, when ye sin and are buffeted for it, ye shall 
endure it patiently?” KAéos, which in the classics is mainly a 
poetical word, is found in Job xxviii. 22, xxx. 8. There may bea 
question whether dyaprdvoyres should be translated ‘“‘when ye do 
wrong,” “for your faults,” as by A.V., or “when ye sin,” as by 
R.V. In favour of the first view it may be argued that the master 
would strike the slave, not for sin against God, but for neglect of 
duty towards himself. On the other hand, the xAéos comes from 
God, in whose eyes the neglect of earthly duty is sin. Further, 
duapravovres is balanced against dyaforoovyres in the following 
clause. Hence it should retain its usual sense here. 

GAN’ ei dyabotrovodvTes Kai mdoyovtes. ‘‘ But if, when ye do well, 
and suffer for it.” The words repeat mdoywv adixws, and are anti- 
thetical to dpapravorres Kai xoAadiLopevor. 

21. eis toUro ydp éxAyOnre. “For unto this were ye called: 
because Christ also suffered for you.” Eis rovro = eis ro dyafo- 
wowovvTas Kal macyxovtas trouevev, For tmep A has wept. ‘Yrép is 
constantly thus used of Christ’s death; see for a good instance 
John xi. 50-52. lept is employed in the same connexion, 1 Cor. 
1. 13, €oravpwOy mepi ipov: cf. Matt. xxvi. 28. The difference 
appears to be that while trép means “on behalf of,” wepé conveys 
an allusion to the sin-offering, the wept duaprias, and thus acquires a 
significance which does not attach to this rather colourless preposi- 
tion in itself. The MSS. often vary between the two, Mark xiv. 24; 
1 Cor. i. 13; Gal. i. 4; Heb. v. 3; 1 Pet. iii. 18. When the apostle 
says that Christ also suffered on behalf of you, he means that the 
believer profits morally and spiritually by the pains of Christ in 
some way which he does not here define. In ver. 12 above we are 
taught that unbelievers also profit by the sight of the patient 
endurance of the brethren under undeserved suffering ; the disciple’s 
cross ‘‘ draws” as does that of his Master ; the sacrifice is the same 
in its deg:ee, and so are the results. In the present passage St. 
Peter begins with the simple object of inculcating patience ; hence 
in the opening words he speaks of Christ as the great Example. 
But he proceeds quite naturally to enlarge and deepen the thought, 
and in the following verses Christ is set before us also as Sacrifice, 
as the Giver of the New Life, and as Shepherd. 

Swoktiwwdvw is a late form for troAcrw, ‘AzoAyurdve, xara- 
Ayswayw are also found in secular authors. ‘Yzroypapupds is used, 
2 Macc. ii. 28, of the “outlines” of a sketch which the artist fills in 
with details. But in Clem. Alex. S/vom. v. 8. 49 the word means 
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“a copyhead” in a child’s exercise book, a perfect piece of writ- 
ing which the child is to imitate as exactly as it can. So here 
Christ is spoken of as the Pattern which we are to reproduce in 
every stroke of every letter, till our writing is a facsimile of the 
Master’s. 

22. &5 dpaptiav obx eroincev, ob5€ edpdbn Sod0s ev TH oTépaTt abrod, 
From Isa. liii. 9, 6rt dvopiay obdx éroincey, ovdé SdXov ev TS Gropate 
avrod. St. Peter has duapriav for dvopziav, but his otdé doA0s eipéby 
appears to be nearer the Hebrew than the ovdé ddAov of the LXX. 
The R.V. has, ‘ Although he had done no violence, neither was any 
deceit in his mouth.” ‘The first clause Professor Cheyne translates, 
‘although he had done no injustice.” ‘The verse is a good illustra- 
tion of St. Peter’s method of composition, or manner of talking. 
Constantly there are reminiscences of Scripture, which at first are 
obscure, but are picked up again and made explicit. The sinless- 
ness of Christ we have had in the duvod duwpov xai doviXov of i. 19. 
AoXos, ddoAos, in ii. 1, 2, point forward to Isaiah, and also to the 
quotation from the Psalms given in ill. ro. 

23. 85 NowWopodpevos odK dvtedoSdper. ‘AvriAodopely is not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible. It is a natural and correct formative, 
but is quoted in the lexicon only from late writers. The language 
is a loose adaptation of Isa. lili. 7, as duvos évaytiov Tov KetpovTos 
ddwvos, ovrws ovK dvotye. 76 ordua. This verse has already been 
alluded to in the dvds of i. 19. From Acts vili. 32 we see that it 
was a favourite passage with the first Christians. The imperfect 
tenses, expressing habit, bring out the lesson of troyov7}. 

wdoxwy ou fmeikec may be illustrated by a passage in the 
Passio S. Perpetuae (Texts and Studies, ed. T. A. Robinson, 1891, 
p. 89). Some of the martyrs found it difficult to abstain from 
menacing words. As they left the court ‘‘ Perpetua sang psalms, but 
Reuocatus, Saturnilus, and Saturus addressed the crowd of by- 
standers, and, as they passed before Hilarianus, pointed their 
finger at him and said, Thou judgest us, but God will judge 
thee.” 

mwapedisov. ‘Committed Himself.” The verb is commonly 
used of handing persons over to a judge (see Liddell and Scott), but 
requires an accusative. The omission of the object has occasioned 
some difficulty. Generally speaking, mapadiddvac rwa te Stxacrypie 
means “‘to deliver up a malefactor for punishment,” and St. Peter’s 
words have been understood to mean that Christ handed over His 
persecutors to the judgment of God. But the whole drift of the 
passage forbids this interpretation, and there is nothing in the word 
mapadidovat itself to imply that the person handed over is guilty. 
It is better therefore to render “committed Himself.” A.V., R.V. 
have in the margin “committed His cause,” but in judicial phrases 
the object of the verb seems to be always personal. 
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TS xpivovtt Sixatws. Compare tov dmpocwmroAntrus xpivovra, 
1. 17. 
24. &5 tas dpaprias ... émi 1d gUNov. “Who Himself carried 
up our sins in His own body on to the tree.” From Isa. liii. 
12, xai aitos apaptias woAA@v avyveyxe, combined with Deut. xxi. 
23, OTe KexaTynpapevos tro Beovd mas Kpesdwevos eri ~'Aov. The 
verse of Deuteronomy is quoted by St. Paul (Gal. iii. 13), and 
alluded to in those passages of Acts where St. Peter (v. 30, x. 39) 
and St. Paul (xiil. 2y) speaks of the Cross as ro évAov. “Avadépev 
is commonly used in the LXX. of bringing a sacrifice and laying it 
upon the altar, and the phrase dvadepev éri ro &’Aov bears an 
unquestionable similarity to the common dvagépew éri 16 Ovorac- 
typtor, Jas. ii. 21; Lev. xiv. 20; 2 Chron. xxxv. 16; Bar. i. 10; 
1 Macc. iv. 53. Here St. Peter puts the Cross in the place of the 
altar. The addition of ért ro GiAov was, no doubt, suggested by the 
use of avnveyxe in Isa. lili, 12. But the use of the verb in this 
verse appears ‘to be due to the LXX. translators; in ver. 4 we have 
Tas dpaptias nov deper, and the Hebrew word is the same in both 
places. Isaiah is alluding in both verses to the sin-offering. Pro- 
fessor Chvyne notes on ver. 4, ‘“‘ The meaning is first of all that the 
consequences of the sins of his people fell upon him the innocent ; 
but next and chiefly that he bore his undeserved sufferings as a 
sacrifice on behalf of his people,” and adds that “this is the first of 
twelve distinct assertions in this one chapter of the vicarious 
character of the sufferings of the Servant.” But the turn which St. 
Peter has given to the words represents Christ as not only the sin- 
offering, who bore the consequences of the sins of His people on 
the Cross of shame (nveyxer ézi to €vAw), but as the priest who took 
the sins, or the sin-offering (7 duapria = 1a epi THs dpaprtias, Lev. 
vi. 26), and laid the sacrifice on the altar of the Cross (dvqveyxev 
éxi ro fvXov). Thus Alford appears to be right in giving dvadépey 
here a double meaning ; but the two meanings “ bear ” and “carry” 
both belong to the one Greek word, and St. Peter has done his 
best to cure the ambiguity by expanding Isaiah’s airds into the 
highly emphatic abros éy rG gwapart adrov, which, reinforced as they 
are by the following pwAwm, clearly mean ‘‘ He Himself, by His own 
personal suffering, carried the sins up”; in other words, the Priest 
was also the Victim. 

Kihl will not allow the analogy between dvadepew éri ro Sov 
and dvadepew éxi 1d Ovovacrypiov, nor will he admit any reference to 
sacrifice on the grounds (1) that the cross is never regarded as an 
altar (he should have said not elsewhere, and even this is doubtful, 
if we remember Heb. xili. 10) ; (2) that nowhere are sins spoken of 
as the actual sacrifice (but see Lev. vi. 26 referred to above) ; (3) 
that in the Old Testament the body of the victim is never burnt 
upon the altar (this seems quite beside the point : the sin-offering is 
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certainly said dvadéperOat, and Isaac was actually laid upon the 
altar érdvw tav évAwv, Gen. xxii. 9); (4) that, above all, we con- 
tradict the Old Testament idea of sacrifice, if we think of sin as 
laid upon the victim and brought with the victim to the altar, for 
nothing but what is pure can come to the altar before the sight of 
God (but the essence of sacrifice lies in the idea that the innocent 
victim is not polluted by the load of guilt which it carries). To 
gvAov he takes to mean simply “die bei Sklaven tibliche Todes- 
strafe.” But in the apostle’s time ro €vAoy is not ‘a gibbet” but 
‘“‘the stocks,” Acts xvi. 24. Finally, he translates, ‘‘ He carried our 
sins up on to the tree and thereby took them from us,” adding by way 
of explanation, ‘‘ because He bore our sins, 1n their consequences, in 
form of sufferings, as evils, in His body, so that, with the life of His 
body, our sins and their consequences were destroyed.” But the 
real difficulty of the passage lies in the number of allusions which 
St. Peter has crowded into one short phrase, and Kihl’s explanation 
leaves it untouched. 

tva tats dpapriats dwoyevépevot tH Sixatocdvn Lhowpev. “That 
having been loosed unto (from) sins we might live unto righteous- 
ness.” ‘Azroy’yveoGa. occurs only here in the New Testament, and 
is not found in the LXX. ; but Theodotion has it in Dan. ii. 1, in the 
sense of “to depart from.” In Herodotus and Thucydides it is 
put where arofavety might have been employed, perhaps by way of 
euphemism ; but this use does not appear to attach to the verb 
elsewhere. Schwartz notices three instances of its use in imperial 
times, Tatian, a@ Graecos, Vi., odx ws of Srwexot Soyparilovar xara 
Tivas KUKkAwv mrepLooous, yivopevwv del Kal drroywopevwv : Galen, Fist. 
Phil. xxii. p. 612, 15, tryv 5€ POopay drav é€ dvrwy wpds Td py elvat 
xaftorirat KaOdrep ert tOv aroytyvopevwy Cowv: Plut. Consol. ad 
Apoll, xv. (Moralia, p. tog F), add’ otee ot Stadopav elvar py 
yeverOat, } yevopevov aroyevéoGar; All these passages are philoso- 
phical, and balance ytyveoOac against dmoytyveoGar, “coming to 
be” against “ceasing to be.” It seems highly doubtful whether 
amoytyverOat could ever have been used as a direct antithesis to 
fv, and almost certain that it could not in St. Peter’s time. Hence 
it is better to translate not ‘“‘having died unto sins,” but “ having 
fallen away” or “having been loosed unto sins.” Grotius renders 
longefacti a peccatis ; von Soden, los von den Siinden. Beck takes 
the same view, and apparently Bengel, though his language is not 
quite clear. There remains the difficulty of the dative ; but this is 
no greater than in Rom. vi. 20, éAevOepoe Fre rH Stxatoorvy. Here, 
as there, the case is determined by the antithesis. Thus St. Peter 
speaks here of the death of Christ as having for a distinct purpose 
that the believer should be set free from sin and brought into the 
new life of righteousness ; but the Pauline images of death or burial 
with Christ do not cross his mind. In this particular clause he is 
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speaking only of that aspect of our Lord’s death which is technically 
called Redemption, chap. i. 18 above. 

od te podom id@yre. From Isa. lili. 5, TG pwArwme airov pels 
iaOyuer. Here & LP and many cursives have of to pwdAwmre 
avrov, the atrov of the LXX. having been reinserted by a careless 
scribe. MwAwy (“ uzbex, frequens in corpore seruili,” Bengel) is not 
found elsewhere in the New Testament. The weals are those left 
by the scourging, John xix. 1; Matt. xxvii. 26; Mark xv. 15. “Ye 
were healed by His scars” is a strong expression of that belief in 
the value of vicarious suffering which recurs in an even stronger 
form in in. 18. 

25. Hre yap os mpédBara mavwpevr. “ For ye were as sheep 
going astray.” CK LP have wAavapera, “as sheep that go astray,” 
a needless attempt to simplify the grammar. ‘The words are taken 
from Isa. liii. 6, ravres &s mpoBara éxrAavnOypev. 

GAN’ éweotpdgynre viv emi tov wowdva Kat ewioxotoy tay Wuxdv 
épov. ‘But are now returned to the Shepherd and Overseer of 
your souls.” The aorist éreorpadyre is here clearly equivalent to 
the perfect. Cf. i. 12. ‘“Emurrpépew means properly only “to turn 
towards,” but is used by Lucian and Plutarch of “turning back 
from error.” It is a favourite word with Plotinus to express what 
we call “conversion.” When a man forgets God he “turns away”; 
when he remembers his Father he “turns back” (émorpéqerat). 
See Znn. v. 1.1. The word is used in the same sense in the New 
Testament ; hence we may translate it “returns,” not simply “ turns.” 

Tlocunv, Shepherd, and here Shepherd of souls (for Yvxov cf. i. 9 
above), is a word that includes all that Christ does for our souls, 
loving care, feeding, instruction, guidance, government. It brings 
out the general ignorance and helplessness of man, who, without aid 
from above, can only go astray like sheep without a shepherd. In 
the Old Testament we have this figure in Ps. xxiii. ; Zech. xiii. 7 ; Isa. 
xl. 11; Ezek. xxxiv. 23, xxxvii. 24. In the Gospels we read of the 
sheep, Matt. x. 6, xxv. 33; Mark vi. 34; Luke xv. 4. Christ is 
Shepherd, Matt. ix. 36; Mark vi. 34; John x.; Heb. xiii. 20. 
Tloipaiver is used of Christ, Matt. 1. 6; Apoc. il. 27, vil. 17, xi 
5, xix. 15 in the sense of “govern”; and of Christian ministers, 
John xxi. 16; Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. v. 2, lotuvy is used of the 
Christian flock, Matt. xxvi. 31; John x. 16; wotuvcor, Luke xil. 32 ; 
Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. v. 2, 3. It is curious that St. Paul never uses 
the metaphor, except of the Christian minister, and that but twice 
(Acts xx. 28; Eph. iv. 11). On the other hand, votpyy is never 
used of the Christian minister, except in this last passage from 
Ephesians. John x. shows clearly that it 1s an error to restrict 
shepherding to government, though this idea is, no doubt, always 
included ; and St. Peter’s phrase, Shepherd of souls (‘souls ” 
including in his usage the whole of man’s spiritual nature), implies 
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that the Lord gives us all that is needful for intelligence, emotions, 
or will. 

"Ezioxomos is here a description, not a title. It is nearly equiva- 
lent to mounv: cf. Ezek. xxxiv. 11, dod éyw éxlytnow ra rpoBard 
prov, kal émioxépopuat atta: though it is more general. Philo, de 
Som. i. 15 (i. 634), calls God 6 rév GAwv érioxoros. The ecclesiasti- 
cal use of the word comes from Ps. cviii. (cix.) 8, quoted in Acts 1. 
20 ; in part also from Isa. 1x. 17, xaraoryow tots émurKxoTous a’tav éy 
Stxatoovvy, Kat Tovs Staxovous ab’rav év ricte, quoted by Clement of 
Rome, xlii. 5. In Acts xx. 28 (“the flock wherein the Holy Ghost 
made you overseers”) émicxomros is used by St. Paul very much as 
St. Peter uses the word here, as a description, and in much the 
same sense as zouunv. In the later Pauline Epistles (Phil. L 1; 
1 Tim. in. 2; Tit. i. 7), but not elsewhere in the New Testament, 
we find an official entitled "Extcxoros, who in the two Pastoral 
Epistles appears to be also entitled Presbyter. 

It would seem that the ecclesiastical éioxomros was taken from 
the Old Testament and carried with it its Jewish associations. The 
word was in common use among the Greeks, as Overseer is among 
ourselves, to denote kinds of supervision that were purely secular (see 
Hatch, Bampton Lectures, ed. 1882, p. 36 sqq.); but the ecclesiasti- 
cal use can be explained quite easily from the Old Testament, and 
there is no reason for attempting to derive it from other sources. 
Why St. Paul altered the recognised title of the Christian official we 
can only guess, but he may have been influenced by the words of 
Isaiah, in which the mention of dccatoov'vy and miorts as the divinely 
given qualifications of overseers and ministers fits in so aptly with 
his own views. 

’"Exioxovos contains an idea of eminence and authority which 
mpeo Burepos in itself does not, and it had also, as we have seen, 
a loose connexion with the Apostolate. Hence, we may suppose, 
as one Elder came to be invested with special functions, he came 
a'so to be distinguished as "Exicxomos, which word then became a 
title, Bishop, no longer Overseer. 

III. 1. The Duty of Wives is inculcated also, Eph. v. 22 ; Col. 
1. 18; “Tit. i. 4. 

dpoiws may be taken closely with troraccopevat: slaves are to 
be subject, so likewise wives. But it is best taken as referring to il. 
27. Slaves aretoshow honourt masters, likewise wives to husbands. 
For the construction of troragadpera, see note on il. 18. The same 
phrase, tzoravcdpevat tots idiots dvSpaccy, is found in Ephesians and 
Titus, and with the omission of iddos in Colossians also. See Intro- 
duction, p. 17. “Idéos strengthens the article rots, which by itself is 
possessive and means “your.” It gives the same sense that we find 
in the English, “‘your own husbands”; you belong to them in a 
special way, and your duty to them is very near and clear. Further, 
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it softens the rule of subjection. It is not obedience to a stranger 
that is required. 

tva . . . xepdnOyoovrac. “ That if any obey not the word, they 
may without the word be won by the conversation of their wives.” 
The use of the future indicative after the final fva belongs to late 
and vulgar Greek (Cobet, Variae Lectiones, p. 508; Blass, p. 208); 
instances occur in Mark xv. 20; Luke xx 10; 1 Cor. xu. 3; Gal. 
lil. 4; Apoc. iti. 9, and elsewhere. 

2. éwowrevcavres. See note on il. 12 above. In dvev Adyov the 
absence of the article is probably immaterial, and we may translate 
‘without the word,” without any direct appeal to the teaching of 
Christ, which, in the eyes of an unbelieving husband, would have no 
authority. Otherwise the meaning will be “ without a word”; the 
wife need not argue at all, the mere sight of her conduct will suffice. 
For the sense of xepdatveyv, cf. Matt. xvii. 15; 1 Cor.ix. 19-21. Itisa 
fine Christian expression, on which Leighton dwells with unction: “A 
soul converted is gained to itself, gained to the pastor, or friend, or 
wife, or husband who sought it, and gained to Jesus Christ ; added 
to His treasury, who thought not His own precious blood too dear 
to lay out for this gain.” A striking instance of the “‘ gaining” of 
the heathen husband by the Christian wife will be found in the 
account of Monnica in Augustine’s Confessions. But, though 
Monnica did not, to use a common expression, “preach” to her 
husband, she owed her influence over him largely to wise words. 
The patient well-doing of the wife has power for the salvation of 
others; cf. ii. r2 above. St. Peter, it will be observed, admits no 
questioning about the indissolubility of marriage in cases of religious 
disparity. At Corinth the question had been raised, and St. Paul 
expresses his personal opinion (I, not the Lord, 1 Cor. vii. 12) to 
the effect that the Christian partner should not seek divorce or 
separation, but that, if the heathen husband or wife choose to dis- 
solve the tie, it may be done. He adds, “ For what knowest thou, 
O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband ?” 

thy év o6Bw dyviv dvacrpodyy. “ Your conversation chaste in 
fear.” ‘Your chaste conversation coupled with fear” (A.V., R.V.) 
hardly brings out with sufficient force the close collocation of év 
PoBw dyvyv. The conversation is chaste, because it moves in the 
fear of God (cf. 11. 18 above). Here again St. Peter does not mean 
“‘fear of your husband,” though in Eph. v. 33 we read 7 d€ yuv7 
ta hoByrat Tov avdpa. 

3. otv €otw obx & ef Efwhev . . . ndopos. On the use of the 
article in this passage, see Introduction, p. 4. The translation of 
A.V., “whose adorning let it not be the outward adorning,” is not 
strictly accurate, as 6 xoapos is not repeated. What St. Peter says is 
“whose must be, not the outward adornment of plaiting hair and 
putting round of jewe's or putting on of robes, but the hidden man 
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of the heart.” Kooyos isin antithesis to adv@pwrros, visible ornaments 
to the invisible soul. It is possible that there is a play on the two 
meanings of xocpos, “ ornaments,” and the “ world,” or “ multitude 
of men”; at any rate this supposition would help to explain the 
antithesis. As xdopos is used in classical Greek, so mundus is used 
in classical Latin for all kinds of embellishments. Livy, xxxiv. 7, 
“munditia et ornatus et cultus, haec feminarum insignia sunt : hunc 
mundum muliebrem appellarunt maiores nostri.” Tertullian (de 
habitu mul. 4) makes a distinction between cu/tus, jewellery and dress, 
and ornatus, the personal beautification of the toilet, and confines 
mundus totheformer. ‘‘Cultum dicimus, quem mundum muliebrem 
uocant ; omatum, quem immundum muliebrem conuenit dici. 
Ille in auro et argento et gemmis et uestibus deputatur ; iste in cura 
capilli et cutis et earum partium corporis quae oculos trahunt.” 

éumdoxys. Cf. 1 Tim. il. 9-13. The two passages are very 
similar, but our Marriage Service rightly prefers that of St. Peter. 
On plaiting of hair, see Ovid, de arte am. iii. 136 sqq. It was an art 
highly cultivated by Greek and Roman ladies. 

mepOécews. Ornaments of gold were worn round the hair (in 
the shape of golden nets), round the finger, arm, or ankle. 

4. & xputris Tis xapdias GvOpwros. ‘‘ The hidden person of the 
heart, clothed in the incorruptible of the meek and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of great price.” °Ev is used as in Jas. 
li, 2, dvyp xpuvoodaxrvAtos ev éoOyrt Aapmpg. With 1rd dpOaproy con- 
trast xpvatov 76 droAAvpevov of i. 7. The neuter adjective forms a 
substantive, and no substantive is to be supplied ; but the sense is as 
given by the R.V., “the incorruptible apparel.” The incorruptible 
or heavenly raiment and jewellery of the hidden person is the meek 
and quiet spirit which befits Christians ; whether the exact ante- 
cedent to 6 is ro dpOaprov or wvetpa, it is impossible to decide, but 
the question does not affect the sense. IIvetua is here spirit, dis- 
position, temper, a sense which is not borne by the word elsewhere in 
the New Testament. In this Epistle wvetua, as applied to man, 
does not denote a distinct faculty, but is nearly equivalent to yuyH, 
In iti. 18, 19, iv. 6 it means the whole of the inner nature of man 
as opposed to capé, the body. Man 1s made up of body and yyy, 
or body and wvetua. Hvetpa denotes the inner nature as immaterial, 
invisible, impalpable, but this nature in its relation to God is yvyy. 
Hence in i. 1 it is impossible to translate év dyvaope Mvevparos, “in 
sanctification of your spirit”; if this had been St. Peter's meaning 
he would have said ev dyacpe pryyns: cf. 1. 21, ras Yruxas tyav 
Wyvexores, Hence again, as applied to the Holy Spirit. zvet~a means 
“the Immaterial Being,” not a special influence or gift of God. It 
will help to make the matter clear if we observe that, in phrases 
which approach the one under consideration, St. Paul always defines 
mvevya by a substantival genitive ; thus we find mredua dovActas, 
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Sedias, codpias, mpgoryros (1 Cor. iv. 21; Gal. vi. 1). All these are 
modelled upon the Hebrew mvetya xaravvgews (Rom. xi. 8 from Isa. 
xxix. 10), and imply that the frame of mind spoken of is breathed 
into the man by God, as the wvetya rod xéopou (1 Cor. ii. 12) is 
inspired into him by the spirit of evil. 

St. Paul uses “‘man” in much the same way as St. Peter, dis- 
tinguishing 6 éfw from 6 éow dvOpwros (Rom. vii. 22 ; 2 Cor. iv. 16; 
Eph. iii. 16), and the “old” from the “‘new” man (Eph. iv. 22, 24; 
Col. iti. 9). The commentators throw no light on this peculiar 
use Of dv@pwros for personality ; it seems to be Hebrew, and there 
are many phrases in the Old Testament that might suggest it, 
man of God, man whom the Lord doth choose, man of earth, and 
SO On. 

5. odtw ydp wore, ‘“‘ For in this manner in days of old the holy 
women also, who hoped in God, used to adorn themselves.” For 
eis @eov & reads éri tov Weov. In its Biblical meaning (“I have 
hope ”) €Ari{w is followed by eis (2 Cor. i. 10): éré with dative 
(1 Tim. iv. 10): ért with accusative (1 Pet. i. 13; 1 Tim. v. 5). 
"Ev Xpiora, Kupiw, Arif occur 1 Cor. xv. 19; Phil. ii. 19; but 
this is not to be counted among the constructions of éAmifw, because 
évy Xpwrrp may be added to any verb, and does not belong to one 
more than to another. TIloré, “in the days of old.” The saintly 
women of the Old Testament are cited as a model for Christian 
matrons. Here we find another instance of St. Peter’s strong sense 
of the continuity of the religious life. There may be a hidden 
reference to Isaiah’s denunciation of women’s trinkery (iii. 16 sqq.) ; 
but St. Peter speaks not of what good women of old did not wear, 
but of what they did wear. They adorned themselves with a meek 
spirit by subjection, or bec@use they were subject. 

6. xdptov adrdv xadoioa. Gen. xviil. 12. Here again Monnica 
illustrates the language of St. Peter. When other matrons came 
to her and complained of their husbands, she would “ blame their 
tongues, telling them that when once they had heard the marriage 
lines read over to them, they ought to have looked upon them as 
indentures by which they were made handmaids; they ought there- 
fore to remember their condition, and not rebel against their lords 
and masters” (Conf. ix. 9. 2). 

is éyerOnre tréxva. ‘“‘ Whose daughters ye are, as long as ye do 
well,” A.V. ‘Whose children ye now are, if ye do well,” R.V. 
These translations are substantially identical, and both give the aorist 
€yenOnre the sense of the perfect yeyorare. There is no strong 
objection to this; cf. avyyyéAn, i. 12: €meotpagdyre, ii. 25. There 
is, however, no sufficient reason why we should not keep the proper 
meaning of the aorist, and render “whose children ye became by 
doing good.” It is true that in this case a certain difficulty arises 
out of the participles. ’Ayaorootcat xai py poBovperac seems to be 
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clearly an exhortation; and the force of the exhortation may be 
thought to be somewhat blunted, if the apostle is taken to say that 
they have been doing good ever since they became children of 
Sarah, and even before that time. Yet this difficulty 1s rather 
artificial; the meaning may very well be ‘Ye became children of 
Sarah by doing good; continue so to do, or ye will cease to be 
her children.” Bengel regards the words ws Zdppa . . . réxva as 
forming a parenthesis. On this view, troraccopevar dyaforototcat 
oBor'pevat all belong to éxéapouvr. Bengel’s expedient is allowed 
a place in the margin of the R.V., but it is unnecessary and awk- 
ward. 

réxva TS appa is a phrase of much the same meaning as réxva 
imaxons (i. 14). Those who exhibit the same character as Sarah 
may be called in a figure her children. The words are as applic- 
able to matrons of Jewish as of heathen origin. 

Kal ph poPovpevar pydepiay mrénow. From Prov. iii. 25, xat ov 
hoBybrj0n wronow éreAPotoay ovdé dppas doeBav erepyopévas. This 
again is one of St. Peter’s favourite chapters; it is quoted again 
ver. 5 below. IIroyots (quite a classical word) means fluttering, 
excitement, perturbation of spirit, caused by any passion, but more 
especially by fear. If the word retains its proper sense here, we 
must take it as a cognate accusative, and translate “‘are not afraid 
with any alarm.” But in Proverbs the epithet éveA@oteay and the 
parallelism with éppzas give it a concrete meaning, and it is better 
to render “‘are not afraid of any alarm.” St. Peter may be thinking, 
in the first place, of alarms caused by the ill-temper of a bad 
husband (it is probable that doeBav épuds was in his mind). Yet 
his words have a wider scope. Alarms about children, about 
servants, about the fortunes of the family, about the growing ill- 
will of heathen neighbours—the Christian matron who hopes on 
God will face them all unperturbed. 

7. Spoiws. Here, where there is no duty of subjection to be 
enforced, the “likewise” seems clearly to refer to ii. 17. Honour 
is due to all; honour therefore your wives. For the construction 
of cuvoxotvres, see 1. 18, ill. I. 

kata yraow. ‘According to knowledge,” like wise and sensible 
men who understand the due gradations of honour. The Pauline 
sense of yvaous, in which it signifies the understanding of spiritual 
mysteries, iS quite foreign to St. Peter. In the following words we 
observe the same elegant classicism as in 1. 19. The sense is 
precisely the same as if the author had written r@ yuvatxeiw oxeves 
ws daGevertépw. ‘The husband is to pay honour to the wife as to the 
weaker vessel; such honour as 1s due to the weaker, that is to say, 
consideration, wise guidance, marital helpfulness. ‘Qs here has its 
common limiting force, and gives, not the reason for the honour, but 
a qualification of the command. 3«evos means—(t) a chattel, or 
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piece of furniture, Matt. xii, 29; Mark iii. 27; Luke viii. 16; oxevy 
in the same house differ in value and purpose, Rom. ix. 21-23; 
(2) an implement or instrument adapted to a particular end; thus 
we have oxevos éxAoyys, an elect instrument, Acts ix. 15; (3) a 
vessel which contains things, John xix. 29; (4) in 1 Thess. iv. 4 
oxevos may mean “wife,” a peculiar sense which the word bears 
sometimes in Rabbinical Hebrew; see Alford’s note. Here, how- 
ever, this meaning is excluded by the comparative doGeveorépw, which 
clearly implies that husband and wife are both vessels. As there 
is here no reference to purpose or contents, we must take oxetos to 
mean simply “‘chattel.” Husband and wife are both parts of the 
furniture of God’s house, though one is weaker and the other 
stronger. In the passage quoted from 1 Thess. some commentators 
give oxetos the sense of “body.” But it is doubtful whether the 
word ever has this sense. In 2 Cor. iv. 7, €xopey tov Onoavpoy TotTrov 
év dotpaxivots oxeveowy, the apostle does not mean in “ earthy bodies,” 
but uses a metaphor from money stored, as it often was, “in 
earthen jars.” In the present passage we can hardly suppose St. 
Peter to be thinking only of the bodily weakness of the wife. Many 
modern commentators, it should be noticed, connect the dative not 
with azovépovres, but with avoxodvres. This leaves the honour 
without any restriction or limitation, which can hardly have been 
the apostle’s intention. 

@s Kat ouyxAnpdvopor ydpttos Lwijs. “As being (not only 
husbands, but) also fellow-heirs of the grace of life.” 3B, the 
Vulgate, Armenian, and some cursives have ovyxAnpovoynos. The 
first @s gives the limitation of the honour, the second its reason. 
The wife must not forget the duty of subjection ; the husband must 
remember that she, whom nature and the law make his inferior, is 
his equal, and may be his superior, in the eyes of God. Xdprts 
{ws (the article again is dropped before a familiar phrase) is rightly 
understood by Alford to mean God’s gracious gift of life eternal ; 
for xAnpovopia compare 1. 4; for xdpts, i. 13. Desire to make St. 
Peter speak the same language as St. Paul led Erasmus and Grotius 
to paraphrase the words by xdpts faoa or Cworootea. SA, and 
some other authorities, including Jerome, read qotxiAns xaprtos (wis : 
but the epithet has been inserted from iv. 10, where it is natural 
and appropriate. 

éyxdnrec@ar, “ Hindered”; KL and other authorities have 
éxxdrreaOar, “cut off,” a stronger expression. Hofmann seems 
to be right in taking tar as referring to the husbands alone; the 
sighs of the injured wife come between the husband’s prayer and 
God’s hearing: so St. James speaks of the complaints of the 
oppressed as frustrating prayer (v. 4). Others regard tov as 
including both husbands and wives. The two cannot join in 
prayer, as they ought to do, for a blessing on their married life, 
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if there is infustice between them. Such prayers are “hindered,” 
Decause the two are not astecd, and the one voice protests against 
the other. 

& The imperatives stil ren on, and the section begins with 
aceciiees anc participles To 6€ reXos, “finally,” is adverbial. 
Telos ce is more usua! in the classics, but ro 5 réAos is found in 
Plito. Lows. 42 E. With che word “finally” St. Peter turns from 
special to general admeniuons “‘Opodpores mente, ovpwaleis 
atectu. in rebus secundis et adversis.” Bengel. ‘“Opodpwv (not 
found elsewhere in the New Testament) is used by the Greek 
pacts. as Ho omier £L XXL 203, dpodpora Grvpoy éxorvres. The word 
EXDrIeSs S$ TACT UKeNess OF sentiment or disposition than of opinion, 
but imciuces communtiy of mith and hope. Cf. Rom. xn. 16, 
xv. 3: PRL EL 16. Seurutys canother d=af Aeysperor) is found in 
Aristetie, and denotes community of <uéy, int the broad Greek sense, 
et all feelings whether of pleasure or of pain. For paAdteAgor, see 
Note on oclavelda, 1. 22. Etez\ayyica in Eur. RAesus, 192, means 
couracy. But in Heoraiszie Greek or Aayyre are the seat of mercy, 
hence uray yyos here, and Eph. iv. 32, means tender-hearted, 

tic. «= For rareavdpores, * humble-minded,” kK P have purddpoves, 
“courteous.” Ly, the Vulgate, and some other authonties exhibit 
bow adivetves, Tareuvoper is found in Prov. xxix. 23, and forms 
one of St. Peter's many allustons to that book. 

9. pi, dwobiSorres Kaxdv dyri xaxou. In Prov. xvii. 13 we read 
Os drudideot KaKa ditt ayant ot KoyOyoera xaxa éx Tov oiKov 
aizor. St. Paul, Rom. xu. 17, has the same phrase as St. Peter, 
pndert Kaxor deri Kaxor dzudidorres: Cf. also 1 Thess. v. 15. The 
words Aowdeopiar dsti Aodoptas look back to i. 23. Eis rovro may 
refer to the preceding words (cf. 1. 21 above), or to those which 
fottow. It is just possibie to render, “Contrariwise blessing (for 
hereunto were ye called) in order that ye may inherit blessing” ; 
but the parenthesis is awkward, and the construction appears to be 
the same as in iv. 6, eis rotro.. . tra xpOaouw It is better then 
to translate with R.V. “contranwise blessing: for hereunto were ye 
called that ye should inherit blessing” or “a blessing.” The 
Christian hope ts also the Christian rule. “ Bless, and ye shall be 
blessed,” 1s strictly parallel to ‘“ Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.” 

10. ydp. The ‘‘for” introduces a reason for the whole admoni- 
tion contained in vers. 8, 9, not merely for etAoyowwres. The 
passage which St. Peter proceeds to cite treats not only of the 
tongue and its government, but of righteous conduct generally, 
The words which follow are quoted verbatim from Ps. xxxill. (xxxiv.) 
13-17, except that in the first verse the LXX. has ris éorw dvOpwros 
6 GerAwv Cwry, dyarav nuepas idety ayabas ; The Hebrew is translated 
in the R.V. “What man is he that desireth life, and loveth many 
days, that he may see good?” St. Peter has, “ He that willeth to 
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love life and see good days.” Possibly his interpreter, who wrote 
better Greek than the LXX.as a rule, may have been influenced by 
the feeling that 6 0éAwy {wyv could carry no meaning to Greek ears. 
*Ayarov idetvy again is not Greek: dyarav {wyv, though unusual, 
may be defended by 2 Tim. iv. 10, dyamrjoas Tov viv aidva. Else- 
where the object of the verb is always personal. 

{#7 means this present earthly life (though de Wette and some 
few others have taken it of life eternal). “ He that willeth ” can in 
spite of all sorrow and unjust usage make his life lovely and his 
days good. The words may be taken in connexion with i. 6-19, 
but the tenor is different. ‘There the Chnistian has a joy arising out 
of persecution itself, the joy of the soldier who looks forward to 
victory ; here life in itself may be made sweet and delectable by 
righteousness. The passage illustrates the essentially Hebrew 
character of St. Peter’s mind; it serves as a relief to his profound 
sense of the insufficiency of this life ; it shows that persecution was 
as yet no more than a not intolerable vexation, while to such of his 
readers as were Gentiles it would convey in a very persuasive 
manner what is meant by “ good days.” 

12. éwi Scxaious. The eyes of the Lord are upon righteous men 
for their good, and His ears are turned towards their prayer. 
Aixatos is quoted from the Old Testament, in the sense which there 
it bears; cf. 2 Pet. ii. 7, déxavov Awr. But the face of the Lord is 
upon men who do evil, not for their good. For the omission of the 
article with zrovotyras, cf. 11. 7. 

13. xai tis 6 xaxwowv Spas; “Who is he that can harm you?” 
Who is able to do you any real hurt? The words are taken from 
Isa. 1. 9, i803 Kuptos BonOrjcer pot, ris xaxwoe pe; The R.V. has 
‘Who is he that will harm you?” that is to say, Who will wish to do 
you any hurt? This rendering might be defended by the words of 
the Didache, i. 3, tpets 88 ayawGre rovs pivotytas ipas Kai oby eLere 
€x4pov, where possibly we have a reminiscence and attempted 
explanation of St. Peter’s words. But the apostle clearly thought 
that suffering is the lot of Christians, and there could be no wacyeuw 
&dcws without ddicowres. ZyAwrai, “zealous ardent lovers”: the 
word, which is quite classical, is similarly used in 1 Cor. xiv. 12; 
Tit. i. 14. 

14. dA’ ei xai wdoyorre. ‘“ But if ye should even suffer.” El 
xai generally introduces a supposition which is more or less improb- 
able. The optative is rarely used in hypothetical sestences in the 
New Testament ; indeed the mood was becoming obsolete in vulgar 
Greek. See Blass, pp. 37, 220. St. Peter here seems to have had 
in his mind the words of our Lord, Matt. v. 10, paxdptoe of . 
Sedexypevor Evexev Sixacoovyys. It will be observed that he uses 
&xacoovvy in the old Hebrew sense, as did our Lord Himself (cf. 
ducatovs above), and that he gives paxaptos that full sense in 
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which it is used in the Gospels, in Jas. L 12, 25, and in the Apoc. 
xiv. 13 (and six other passages). St. Paul uses it in the same way 
three times in quotations, Acts xx. 35 (in a saying of our Lord’s), 
Rom. iv. 7, 8 (from the Old Testament) ; in 1 Tim. i. 11, vi. 15 he 
applies it to God ; in Tit. 11. 13 to blessed hope; but, when he uses 
it of man, gives the word a lower sense (= happy), Acts XXVl. 2; 
1 Cor. vii. 40; perhaps even in Rom. xiv. 22. 

tov Sé @éBov adtav ph PoPyOnre. “ Be not afraid of their terror.” 
Do not fear their threats. of8os has here a concrete sense, like 
aronos in ili. 6. The words are from Isa. vill. 12, 13, tov d€ poBow 
aurou ob 7 PoBnOHTE ovde py TapayOyre Kuptov avrav ayracare. The 
passage runs, ‘‘ Say ye not, a conspiracy, concerning all whereof this 
people shall say a conspiracy; neither fear ye their fear, nor be in 
dread thereof.” In the LXX. the meaning is “do not be afraid as 
they are,” and goBov is a cognate accusative. To this extent St 
Peter has changed the sense of the original. For the meaning here 
can hardly be, “ Do not be afraid, as your heathen neighbours are, 
of mere earthly misfortunes.” 

15. Kuptoy 8é€ tov Xptordv dyidoare. ‘But sanctify the Lord, 
that is to say, the Christ.” The words rov Xpiordv are substituted 
for airdy in the text of Isaiah to make the meaning clear. Some of 
the early readers of the Epistle were alarmed by this change ; hence 
in K LP and some other authorities we find a variant tov Oeor for 
tov Xpiorov. The R.V. has, ‘‘ But sanctify in your hearts Christ as 
Lord,” taking Kv‘peov as predicate by reason of the absence of the 
article. This translation might stand, if we took the words by them- 
selves and out of connexion with the Isaianic text, but not other- 
wise. The absence of the article before Kvptos has no significance. 
In any case the Christological import of the passage is not affected. 
‘Aytdoare is sufficiently explained by the words which follow in 
Isaiah, ‘‘ Let Him be your fear, and let Him be your dread.” 

€rotuor det mpds dmodoycay. ‘‘ Always ready for an answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason conceming: the hope that is in 
you.” We might have expected wepi ris év tuty mricrews, but in St. 
Peter’s mind the two words are very nearly identical. *AzoAoyia 
(followed by a dative, as in 1 Cor. 1x. 3) means any kind of answer 
or self-justification, whether formal before a judge, or informal. 
Here varri fixes the word to the latter sense. Aoyoy airety is a 
classical phrase. Lvery cultivated sensible man was expected by 
the Greeks to be prepared Aoyov didovac re xai SéfacGat, to discuss 
questions of opinion or conduct intelligently and temperately, to 
give and receive a reason. The phrase Adyory amrodidcvat, below, iv. 
5, is quite different. dBov (cf. ii. 18, iii, 2) is fear of God, not of 
man. It is surly not fanciful to see here an allusion to St. Peter’s 
own experience. When the critical moment came upon him, he 
was not ready with his answer, and so denied his Lord. Further, it 
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was through want of meekness and fear that he denied ; of meek- 
ness, because he had fancied that he loved the Lord “more than 
these”; and of fear, because though he feared man, the Lord at the 
moment was not his dread. 

16. ouveidnow Exovres dyabhy... dvactpodiy. “ Having a good 
conscience ; in order that, wherein ye are spoken against, those who 
revile your conversation, which is good in Christ, may be ashamed. 
For ovwveidyow, see ii, 18. "Ev @ xaradadeioGe, the very thing 
wherein ye are spoken against, is the dvacrtpody: cf. ii. 12, 
dyaotpopiy éxovres xadyv, iva, gy @ xaraAadotow., Constantly the 
apostle repeats his phrases with new significance and in a new light. 
In the former passage he speaks of the righteousness of the 
Christian as likely to promote the conversion of the heathen, here 
simply as stopping the mouths of his defamers. Thy dyabiy ev 
Xpore are to be taken together ; cf. ryv ev pow ayy avactpodyy, 
lii. 2, Three times (here and v. 10, 14) St. Peter uses the phrase 
év Xpwrre, which in the Pauline Epistles is very common (there are 
thirteen instances in Romans). Elsewhere it is not found ; but the 
idea that all is in Christ constantly recurs in John’s Gospel, i. 4, vi. 
56, xiv. 20, Xv. I~5, XV 33, XVil. 21. The phrase év Xpior@ is 
mystical, and this is why St. Paul loves it. But it is not necessary 
to suppose that he invented it. ‘Emnyped{ovres is generally regarded 
as governing dvaotpodyjv, which is a possible construction (see Luke 
vi. 28). But in good Greek the verb is not transitive, and is 
followed by a dative or preposition. Here it would be quite 
possible to take dvaorpo¢yy with xaratcywOaow, “that those who 
revile you may be abashed by your good conversation” ; nor is the 
position of tzav a conclusive argument against this rendering. 

17. xpetrrow ydp. A further reason for patient endurance. Not 
only will it silence calumny, but it is Christlike, and it has a value 
for others. Here again recurs the thought involved in ii. 12, and in 
the trép tpov of ii. 21. There is a parallelism between the suffer- 
ings of Christ and those of the Christian, but it is not quite clear 
how far it is meant to be carried. Ei OéAot 76 O€Anpa, “if the will 
of God should will,” is a rugged emphatic pleonasm, similar in Sense 
to the ei déor of i. 6. For the optative, see note on ver. 1.4 above. 

18. Ste nat Xpiotds Adwaf wept dpapriadv dwébave. It is better 
** because Christ also once for all died for sins.” "Amé@over, 8 AC, 
and all the Versions ; BK LP have éza6e. “Azag, asin Heb. ix. 28, 
distinguishes the one sacrifice of Christ from the repeated deaths of 
victims under the Law. Imlepi dyaprias is the regular phrase for the 
sin-offering, Lev. v. 7, vi. 30; Ps. xxxix. (xl.) 7; Ezek. xliii. 21. ‘Ymrép 
Gpaprias occurs in Ezek. xliil. 25, xliv. 29, xlv. 17, xlvi. 20. The sin- 
offering was propitiatory, Lev. v. 6, Kai éftAacerat Trept auTov 6 Lepevs 


mepi THS Gpaprias abrov ys nuapre, Kai dpeOyoerat atte 7 dpapria, and 
is called idacyss, Ezek. xliv. 27. Christ suffered not for particular 
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offences, but for all sins of all men; hence in the New Testament 
we frequently find wepé or trép dpapriov, Heb. v. 1, 3, x. 26; 
1 John i. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 3; Gal. i. 4. He died as the one true sin- 
Offering, Sixatos tirép ddixwy, just on behalf of unjust. In ii. 19 we 
read that the sinlessness of Christ gave His Blood its value. What 
we see in the world is that the unjust man is saved, or made 
better, by the sufferings of the just, who not only sets an attractive 
example, but actually bears the punishment of the unjust. The 
conse uence of moral evil is moral insensibility ; ; the pain of wrong- 
doing is felt, at any rate in the first instance, by the innocent person 
who desires to amend the offender; take, for example, the anguish 
of a mother over a theft committed by her child. In the police 
courts a different rule prevails; there zudex damnatur cum nocens 
absoluitur. Owing to a confusion between these two forms of 
justice, the human and the divine, St. Peter’s words, dixacos trip 
ddixwy, have often given great offence. Plotinus, one of the best and 
ablest of men, says, probably with reference to Christianity, Kaxous 
dé YEvopevous df cotv adAous aitay owrjpas elvat éavrovs mpoenévous ov 
Gepitdr ebynv movovpévwy, “for men who have become evil to demand 
that others should be their saviours by sacrifice of themselves is not 
lawful even in prayer,” Zan. iii. 2. 9. The Neoplatonist admitted 
that my suffering makes me better, but thought it absurd to suppose 
that the suffering of another could do so. The same difficulty lay 
at the root of Socinianism (see Ritschl, Christian Doctrine of Justifi- 
cation and Reconciliation, Eng. trans. p. 299 sqq.). 

iva Has mpocaydyn 79 Ceo. ‘That He might bring us to God.” 
As to the mood of rpovaydyy, it may be noticed that the optative is 
never found in the New Testament in final clauses ; see Blass, pp. 
211, 220. The meaning of rpoudyev has been much debated. It 
is used of the priests, Aaron and his sons, whom Moses “ brings 
before God,” and who may be regarded as sacrificial gifts. Thus in 
Ex. XXix. 4, Kat “Aapaw Kal ToUs vious atrov mpooages éxi Tas Ovpas ris 
oxy ys TOU paptupion ; cf. ver. to of the same chapter, xai zpooadgas 
Tov poo ov éri Tas Gupas THs oKynvys TOU papruptov. Hence Kihl 
understands the meaning to be “that He might make us priests to 
God.” But there does not appear to be any reference here to the 
priesthood of the Christian; and in the passages quoted, as von 
Soden points out, rpooayev merely means “to bring near.” Others 
have supposed the phrase to signify “that He might make us a 
sacrifice to God”; mpoodyew being frequently used of the victim, 
Lev. ill. 12, 1v. 4, vill. 14. But this sense is inapplicable here ; for, 
in the words immediately preceding, Christ is spoken of as being 
Himself the Victim. If, therefore, rpoodyew possesses here any 
sacrificial sense at all, it is merely in a distant and indirect way. 
We shall find the best explanation in Eph. ii. 18, iii, 12; Heb. 
iv. 16, vil. 25, x. 22, xii. 22, where, as von Soden says, the free 
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access of Christians to the Father corresponds to the priestly 
mpoodyew Of Christ. The sin-offering opens the door and leads us 
through it. 

OavarwOeis, Lworonfefs. ‘Being put to death in flesh, but 
quickened in spirit.” The participles are not antecedent in point 
of time to dwréfave, but there is no difficulty in this; they are 
equivalent to és éGavarwOn, eLworoinby. The datives capxi, rvevpare 
are antithetical ; Christ died in body, and was quickened in soul or 
spirit. St. Peter does not mean that the spirit had died. The 
divine spirit of Christ which was in the prophets (i. 11) cannot have 
been subject to dissolution; and we can hardly suppose the 
meaning to be that His human spirit was first destroyed and then 
re-created, for there 1s no trace of such an idea elsewhere in the 
Bible, and the next verse shows that in St. Peter’s view the spirits 
of the antediluvians were alive. We may explain (womomets 
perhaps by the yxapis Cwiys of ii. 3. The life of heaven is not 
unnaturally distinguished from that of earth as a new life, a second 
avayévinows, a fresh grace of God, though the two are continuous 
and not disparate. Or we may compare John x. 18, “I have 
power to lay down My life, and I have power to take it again,” 
where the life is spoken of as ending and beginning again, yet the 
‘*‘I” continues through the change. ll phrases which apply to the 
point of transition from the old life to the new are necessarily vague, 
and the speculations which may be built upon them are endless. 

How far are we to suppose the parallelism between the Passion 
of Christ and that of the Chnistian to extend? If we read dréBavey 
for érafev one point of similarity is greatly attenuated, for nowhere 
in the Epistle does St. Peter regard the sufferings of the brethren as 
likely to culminate in a violent death. A great number of modern 
commentators have found a parallel in drag. ‘‘He suffered once; 
His sufferings are summed up and passed away; He shall suffer no 
more. And we are suffering dag; it shall soon be so thought of 
and looked back upon” (Alford). But this interpretation also 
would vanish with ézxafev, and is in any case rather artificial. 
Nothing, then, seems to remain except wepi dpapriay, Sixatos, iva 
xpocayayy, and capxi. He died as the innocent sin-offering, and 
our innocent sufferings have in their degree a similar value; He 
brought us near to God, and we may bring others. But these 
lessons are only allusively conveyed, and do not lie on the surface. 
The apostle makes clear his chief point in iv. 1 sqq.: Christ 
suffered in the flesh, and in the flesh we also must suffer. 

19, 20. &@ ... &' Waros. “In which also He went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison; which aforetime were disobe- 
dient, when the longsuffering of God was waiting in the days of 
Noah, while the ark was a preparing, whereunto few, that is, eight 
souls escaped through water.” 

11 
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19. This and the following verse seem to be primarily intended 
as a proof of Cworonfets. After our Lord’s Death He still lived and 
ministered. The order of time is dréOave, wopevOeis exypvgev, os 
dori ev defia tov Ocod rropevfels eis ovpavdv. There can be no doubt 
that the event referred to is placed between the Crucifixion and the 
Ascension. We must therefore dismiss the explanation of Augus- 
tine, Bede, Aquinas, and others, that Christ was in Noah when 
Noah preached repentance to the people of his time. On this view 
Gre awefedéxero is taken with éxypvgev, not with dxrecPyocact, and rois 
év @uAaxy is understood to mean “those who were then in the 
prison of sin,” or “those who are now in the prison of Hades, but 
were then alive.” 

What St. Peter says is that Christ not only ministered to men 
uyon earth, but also (xaé) went as a spirit to preach to spirits in 
prison. Of these spirits we are told that they had been disobedient 
in the days of Noah. 

But who were the spirits? The context seems to imply that 
they were those of the men who refused to listen to Noah. 
IIvevpara may be used of men after death (Heb. xii. 23), and the 
vexpors Of iv. 6 fixes this as the right sense. 

The eiyyyeAto On, again, of iv. 6 must be taken to prove that in 
St. Peter’s view our Lord preached the gospel to these spirits, and 
offered them a place of repentance. Under the influence of later 
theological ideas many commentators have been unwilling to admit 
this, maintaining (1) that Christ must have preached to them not 
hope, but condemnation ; or (2) that He preached only to those 
that were righteous ; or (3) only to those who, though disobedient, 
repented in the hour of death; or (4) that He preached the gospel 
to those who had been just, and condemnation to those who had 
disobeyed. But all these afterthoughts are excluded by the text. 
St. Peter clearly means that all the men of the time except eight 
souls were disobedient. 

Again, these explanations are all needless. The thought which 
underlies St. Peter’s words is that there can be no salvation without 
repentance, and that there is no fair chance of repentance without 
the hearing of the gospel. Those who lived before the Advent of 
our Lord could not hear, and therefore God’s mercy would not 
condemn them finally till they had listened to this last appeal. So 
Clement of Alexandria says (Strom. vi. 6. 48) that it would have 
been Acovegias ob THs TuxovoNs Epyov, “extremely unfair,” to con- 
demn men for not knowing what they could not know. Clement is 
referring to this very passage, though he does not actually quote it. 
Thus St. Peter does not here contemplate the case of those who 
have actually heard the gospel and refused it (on this point 
see ii. 6-8). 

It is probable that St. Peter is here expressing ina modified form 
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a belief which was current in the Jewish schools. Inthe Book of 
Enoch (ed. Charles, chaps. Ix. 5, 25, Ixiv., Ixix. 26) will be found 
obscure and mutilated passages which may be taken to mean that 
the antediluvian sinners, the giants, and the men whom they 
deluded, have a time of repentance allowed them between the first 
judgment (the Deluge) and the final judgment at the end of the 
world. In the last passage referred to we read that there was great 
joy among them “because the name of the Son of Man was 
revealed unto them.” Weber (quoted by Kuhl) cites two passages 
from the Bereschit Rabba, “ But when they that are bound, they that 
are in Gehinnom, saw the light of the Messiah, they rejoiced to 
receive Him”; and again, “ This is that which stands written: We 
shall rejoice and exult in Thee. When? When the captives climb 
up out of hell and the Shechinah at their head.” See also Gfrorer, 
Jahrhundert des Hetls, ii. p. 77 sqq. St. Peter limits this Jewish 
doctrine to the special case of those who have not heard the gospel 
on earth. It will be observed also that he alludes to Jewish tradi- 
tion without expressly quoting it. 

In the second century we find references to a passage which is 
quoted as from the Old Testament (Irenaeus, 111. 20. 4, ascribes it to 
Isaiah, iv. 22. 1 to Jeremiah ; Justin, Zrypho, 72, ascribes it to Jere- 
miah, but adds that the Jews had recently cut it out of the Bible), 
éurvnoOn Se Kiipins 6 Ocds dytos "IopandA tov vexpov airod, Tay Kexowpr- 
pevu eis yyy xwparos, Kai xaréBy mpos airors eiayyeAicacGat atrois 
To swrypoy atrov. The source of this passage is unknown, but it 
probably comes from some Jewish apocalypse. 

It will be observed that what St. Peter affirms here is not simply 
the Desvensus ad Inferos, which 1s already contained in his Pente- 
costal sermon, Acts 11. 27, in Luke xxiii. 33, possibly in Eph. iv 9, 
but a special form of the Descensus, the Harrowing of Hell. Pos- 
sibly this belief underlies Matt. xxvii. 52, 53; it is connected with 
this passage of the Gospel in the Zestamenta XII. Patriarcharum, 
Levi, 4, oxvAevopévov tov gdov éri ta mabe rod iiviorov. See also 
Hermas, Sim. ix. 16. 5-7 ; Iren. iv. 33. 1, 12, V. 31.13 the Presbyter 
in Irenaeus, iv. 27. 2; Marcion in Irenaeus, 1. 27. 2 ; the Fragment of 
the Gospel of Peter, 41 ; Tert. de Anima, 55; Origen, Celsus, ii. 43 ; 
in Lucam, Hom. iv. (Lomm. v. 99) ; 1 Joan. ii. 30 (Lomm. i. 158) ; 
Acta Thaddaei in Eus. H. £. 1. 13. 19; Ignatius, AZagn. ix. 3. 

20. ddiyot may imply a reminiscence of the question—Are there 
few that be saved? I.uke xii. 23. 

dxt& puxai Gen. vil. 7, vill. 18. Wvyai, of living men, Acts 
iL 41, xxvil. 37; Rom. xi. 1; Apoc. xvi. 3, and elsewhere. 

StecdOyoay. Cf. Thuc. i. 110, xat dAcyou dd modAGv sropevd- 
pevor Sea THs AcBins és Kupyrynv éowbyoav: iv. 113, dtacwdlovrar és TH 
AyxvOov. Arceradynoav dud must mean “escaped through ” ; the water 
already surrounded them when they fled into the ark. 
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Many commentators here give &:d its instrumental force, ‘ were 
saved by water.” This not only gives the preposition a sense 
different from that which it bears in the compound verb, and neces- 
sitates our translating eis yv “in which,” but produces an impossible 
sense. The very object of the ark was to save Noah from the 
water. 

The difficulty which suggested this false translation arises from 
arguing back, on a mistaken analogy, from the antitype to the type. 
St. Peter has been thought to mean that in Baptism we are saved 
by water, and that therefore Noah was saved in the same way. But 
St. Peter, on the contrary, says here, in this particular figure, that 
we pass through the water of Baptism into safety, as Noah passed 
through the Flood into the ark. Similar language is used elsewhere 
of Baptism. ‘Our fathers all passed through the sea, and were all 
baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea,” 1 Cor. x. 1, 2. 
Here also the figure is substantially the same, that of escape through 
water. In Rom. vi 3, again, the water represents the Death of 
Christ, through which we pass to the Resurrection. In all these 
figures the stress is laid, not on the water, but on the going into or 
under the water, and the rising from it and leaving it. The water 
expresses, not the instrument through which we receive the grace, 
but rather the evil life which we leave behind. Of course the water, 
being tied to the sacrament by divine command, is a condition of 
the grace ; but this particular point is not directly involved in the 
figure of the ark. To bring out this point other figures are needed, 
such as that of washing, to which an allusion immediately follows. 

21. “ Which, in an antitype, Baptism, not the putting away of 
filth of flesh, but a question of a good conscience, brings you also 
safe to God.” _&, the Coptic, and Aethiopic omit 6 : Erasmus, follow- 
ing some cursives, read o, a mere device to make the construction 
easier. The antecedent to o is either vdwp or 76 Stagwhyvar be 
voaros: but St. Peter suddenly changes his figure, introducing two 
new metaphors ; hence arises the embarrassment of the grammar. 
The mention of Noah had led him to speak of Baptism, which at 
first strikes him as analogous to the Flood, inasmuch as it is a 
deliverance from drowning in the waters of sin. But here he is 
struck by the thought that this is not an adequate account of Bap- 
tism, or that there are other aspects of the sacrament which are 
equally valuable. It has an outward and an inward part; itisa 
washing, a question which brings you safe to God. Notrace of the 
parallel which he set out to draw remains except in eis @edv = eis TH 
xiBwrdv, and 8° dvacrdcews == de daros. The word dyrirvrov is used 
also Heb. ix. 24 (see Bishop Westcott’s note there). Properly 
speaking, the type is the seal of which the antitype is the impres- 
sion, or the original document (76 aierrexdv) of which the antitype 
is the copy. In Hebrews the earthly temple is antitype of the 
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eternal. This is the general use; cf. 2 Clem. xiv. (see Bishop 
Lightfoot’s note) Const. App. v. 14. 4, Vi. 30. 1, where the Flesh of 
Christ is the antitype of His Spirit, or the bread and wine of His 
Body and Blood. But St. Peter uses dvrirvrov of the nobler 
member ot the pair of relatives, of that to which the rios points 
and in which it finds its fulfilment, of the seal not of the 
copy. 

ode. Bdéwnopa is a strong phrase. Cf. Mark xvi. 16, 6 morevoas 
xai Barricbeis owOyoera: Tit. ili, 5, érwoey Has Sa Aovrpov 
wadtyyeverias xai dvaxawdcoews Ivevparos ‘Ayiov. But St. Peter’s 
phrase goes beyond either of these. For diroGects see droféneror, 
ii. 1; both this word and fvwos are dag Aeydpeva. For cvveidnors 
dyaGy cf. ii. 19, ili, 15. Baptism is not merely an outward and 
visible form, but an inward and spiritual grace; not merely a 
cleansing of the body, but a cleansing of the soul. But instead of 
Writing ov oapxds aroOects prov dAAG Wry7s, St. Peter substitutes for 
yuxys the difficult words cwedyoews ayabys érepwrnpa. "Ezepwrav 
means to ask a question, or, in later Greek, to ask for a thing. 
"Erepwrnya accordingly means either ‘‘a question” or “a demand.” 

Commentators almost universally couple «cis @edv with ovve- 
Syoews ayabys érepwrnua, and understand the meaning to be prayer 
to God of (proceeding from) a good conscience, or prayer to God 
for a good conscience, or inquiry of a good conscience after God. 
The last version (Alford’s) is based upon 2 Kings xi. 7, xai ésnpu- 
moe Aavid eis cipyvnv *“IwaB: “ David asked about the peace, or 
health, of Joab.” But it requires érepwrnoiws: and though this 
is perhaps not an insuperable difficulty, yet ‘inquiry after God” 
applies to one who is just turning towards the light, not to one who 
has made up his mind and is actually being baptized. To the other 
two renderings it is a fatal objection that érepwray signifies to ask 
men for favours, Ps. cxxxvi. (cxxxvil.) 3; Matt. xvi. 1, but is not 
used of prayer to God. Lastly, none of these explanations gives 
the sense required. What we want is a version which will not only 

-express the inner reality of baptism, but express it in a shape which 
forms an antithesis to capxds amoGeons purov. 

The best way seems to be to take eis @eov with awe, so as to 
form an antithesis to deow@yoay eis rHv xtBwrdv, and to understand 
éxepwrnpa of the Baptismal “question” or “demand.” Faith and 
repentance are the antecedent conditions of baptism ; they may be 
said to make “a good conscience,” and to be the real “ putting 
off of the filth of the soul.” The candidate must always have been 
asked, in the form of words familiar in later times, or in some other, 
whether he possessed these qualifications. We may translate 
“question of” or “concerning,” or “demand for, a good con- 
science,” the question, “ Dost thou believe?” the demand, “ Wilt 
thou renounce?” “ Wilt thou obey ?” 
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Se dvaotdcews “Invod Xpiorod. ‘Through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ.” The words are formally parallel to de véaros. They 
are connected grammatically with owfec: and baptism saves us 
through, in the sense of dy the virtue of the Resurrection. Here 
again, then, the mixture of metaphors causes a slight difficulty ; but 
this is met by using the word “through,” which, like the Greek &ca, 
means both “passing through” and ‘by means of.” 

Regeneration is connected with the Resurrection above, i. 3. 

22. ds €or év Sefia. Christ is spoken of here as “being” at ~ 
the right hand of God, cf. Rom. vill. 34. The phrase “sitting” 
comes from Ps. cx. (Matt. xxii. 24), but was used by our Lord 
Himself, Matt. xxvi. 64; Mark xiv. 62; Luke xxn. 69; cf. Eph. 
i. 20; Heb. i. 13, x. 12, xi. 2; Mark xvi. 19; Acts ii. 35 (where 
Ps. cx. is quoted by St. Peter). St. Stephen (Acts vil. 55, 56) saw 
the Son of Man “standing” at the right hand of God, as if He had 
risen from the throne to succour His dying servant; with this 
compare the story of Carpus in Z/. 8 of Dionysius the Areopagtte. 
See also Dr. Milligan, Zhe Ascension of our Lord, p. 58. 

mropeuBets eis odpavov. The Resurrection is distinguished from 
the .Ascension, though the interval of time is not stated. 

émotayévrwy adte dyyéhwy nat efouciav Kai Suvdpewy. ‘“ Angels 
and authorities and powers having been made subject unto Him.” 
Cf. Rom. vill. 38, votre dyyeAot, otre dpyat, ovre éverra@ra, ovre 
pedAXorra, ovre Suvapets, otre Viwua, ovre Bablos, ovTe Tes Kriows Erépa: 
Eph. i. 21, twrepavw mdons dpyys cal éfovcias xai dvvapews Kal Kuptc- 
Tyros... Kal wavra tréragey xtA.: Col. ii. 10, xepary waoys apyys 
kat égovoias, For the verb tmrordocev cf. also 1 Cor. xv. 273 
Heb. 11. 8: its use was suggested by Ps. vili. 7, wavra tiréragas 
troxatw tov modav aitrod. See the Bovk of Enoch (ed. Charles, 
lxi. 10; the passage comes just before one of the Noachic frag- 
ments which St. Peter may possibly have had in view in the 
preceding verses), ‘And He will call on all the host of the heavens, 
and all the holy ones above, and the host of God, the Cherubim, 
Seraphim, and Ophanim, and all the angels of power, and all the 
angels of principalities.” ‘This part of Enoch, Mr. Charles thinks, 
was written between B.c. 94-79, or more precisely between B.C. 
70-64. From some such source are derived the angelic divisions 
as they are given both by St. Peter and St. Paul. Enoch’s phrase 
opens a question whether we ought not, in the present passage, to 
translate “angels both of authorities and of powers.” The 
“authorities and powers” probably mean the departments of 
nature over which the several angelic orders bear sway. In the 
Book cf Jubilees (ed. Charles, p. 5), the highest angels are those 
that stand before the Face, next come the angels of Glory, then 
angels of Winds, of Clouds and Darkness, of Snow, Hail, Frost, 
and so on. 
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IV. 1. Xpiotod odv waOdvros . . . dpaprias. Here also & has 
drobavortos trép tpov: AK LP add trip pov after rafovros: 
BC have za@orros only. For dyaprias B has dyapriats, and this 
appears to be the reading of the Aethiopic, Vulgate, and Peshito. 

ovv introduces the main lesson to be drawn from iil, 18-22. 
“OrAileoOar (one of St. Peter’s drag Acyopueva) is used here in its 
classical poetical sense; cf. Soph. £7. 905, omAt{eoPar Opacos. 
"Evvora (Heb. iv. 12) is an idea, design, or resolve, that of suffering 
with patience. Here, again, Christus Datiens 1s our troypappos. 
He suffered in the flesh and so must we; of course, dyaforootrres 
or dca dtxatocvyny is implied. But St. Peter goes on to add a very 
remarkable statement about this bodily suffering. It is not only 
xapts rapa Gea (11. 20), or xpetrrov (iii 17), but it also makes the man 
better. “For he who hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from 
sin.” “Orc gives the reason for éa7AicacGe. Tléravra: is middle, not 
passive ; the meaning is, “he hath ceased to do evil,” not “he hath 
been delivered from the power or guilt of sin.” ‘Apapria in 1 Peter 
always means “a sinful act.” He that in meekness and fear hath 
endured persecution rather than join in the wicked ways of the 
heathen, can be trusted to do right; temptation has manifestly 
no power over him. St. Peter does not say that our guilt is taken 
away by our sufferings, or that Christ did not suffer for us all, or 
that our sufferings can do us any good, except tn so far as they are 
bome for the love of Christ. These points do not here arise. The 
passage is not to be compared with Rom. vi. 7, 6 yap drofavwy 
Sedixatwrat ard THS dpaprias. 

2. cig Td pyxért . . . xpdvov. “So that he lives the rest of his 
time in the flesh no longer by the lusts of men, but by the will of 
God.” Eis ro gives the result of wéravra: dpaprias, cf. Rom. i. 20, 
iv. 18, and other passages. If we take eis ro as “in order that” (cf. 
lil. 7 above), we must couple it with orAicacGe, and translate as 
R.V. “ Arm yourselves with the same mind, that ye no longer should 
live.” The article is used with the same easy correctness as in 
ll. 3. Bioae (used in LXX., not elsewhere in N.T.) is a classical 
verb, but the first aorist (familiar in the proverb AdOe Biwaas) is 
late ; the Attic form is Biavat, see Cobet, Mouae Lectiones, p. 576. 
The datives ér:Ovptats, OeAxare express the rule by which the man 
shapes his life. From this verse it is evident that wa@ety capxi, as 
applied to the Christian, rather excludes than suggests the idea 
of death. The prospect of martyrdom is clearly not immediately 
present to the writer's mind. 

3. dpxerds ydp ... xareipydoOar. ‘For the time past may 
suffice to have wrought the wish of the Gentiles.” After ydp 
CKLP have piv: &, the Coptic, and Acthiopic, tua. For the 
construction of dpxeros cf. Anthol. Graeca, ix. 749, apxerov otvp 
aiGer Gar kpadiny’ py wupt mip éxaye. But a Greek would probably 
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have written dpxeros 6 rapeAnAvOas xpdvos, ev & . . . xateipyacbe: 
cf. Isocrates, Paneg. 75 D, ixavds yap 6 rapeAnAvbas (xpdves), &y @ ri 
tov Sevav ov yéyovey; BovAnpa is used, Rom. ix. 19, of the will of 
God ; here, in contrast to that will, it means the wish of heathen 
neighbours who would gladly see the Christians living the same 
kind of life as themselves. Td BovAnpa rav é6vav is one of the 
phrases relied upon to show that the readers of the Epistle were 
themselves of Gentile birth, but this is not a necessary inference 
from the words. Lax Jews might, and very frequently did, adopt 
the evil ways of the heathen. Possibly St. Peter is thinking of 
passages such as 4 Kings xvii. 8, xat éropevOnoay rots Stxatipace Tar 
é6vav, St. Paul uses language which implies that the general 
morality of the Jews was little higher than that of the Gentiles, 
Rom. ii. 21-24, 11. 9-18; Eph. i. 1-3; and ready to hand lie the 
instances of the Herods, Bernice, Drusilla, and the sons of Sceva, 
a chief priest (Acts xix. 14). There is a possibility again that ypiy 
really belongs to the text; and if it does, the writer is certainly not 
addressing Gentile Christians only. 

metropeupévous gy is a Hebraism. The tense of the participle is 
adapted to that of xaretpydoOa, cf. Oavarweis, (worownGeis in ili. 18. 
"AceAyea in classical) Greek means brutality, but is used by later 
writers specially of lasciviousness. ‘The plural means either kinds 
or acts of lasciviousness, OivodAvyla is found in the LXX, Deut. 
xxi, 20, but not elsewhere in the New Testament. Kao: (Rom. 
xili. 13; Gal. v. 21) were revels, carousals, merry-makings, some- 
times private, sometimes public and religious, Plato regarded them 
with disapproval, as tending to foster the tyrannical licentious 
character, Aep. 573 D, To pera radra éoprat yiyvovrat wap’ ai:rois 
Kal x@pot kat OdAeat nal éraipar kai Ta To.atTa wdyra, dv ay “Epos 
TUpavvos évOov oikav StaxvBepyg ta THS Yuyns amravra: Theaet. 173 D, 
Scirva kat odv atAntpion kGpot. At such revels the talk seems to 
have turned largely upon ‘ Love,” which is the theme of conversa- 
tion in the Symposium. By philosophers and poets such a subject 
might be handled as it is by Socrates and his friends; in other 
cases “ Love” would signify rdvdnyos "Adpodiry, Even the excel- 
lent Plutarch thought that it was absurd to be squeamish over wine, 
and that it was not only excusable, but a religious duty, to let 
tongues go; the gods required this compliment to their mythological 
characters. Quaest. Conure. vil. 7, Et yap dAdore padtora dy xov 
wapa ToTov mpoomaieréov éoti rovrots Kal Soréov eis Tatra Tw Oeg 
Tv woxyv. Among the Romans comissari, comissator, comissahe 
are words which imply debauchery, and carry with them a strong 
moral disapproval (see references in Facciolati). Except in so far 
as they were corrupted by Greek ideas, and this in Imperial times 
is a large exception, the Romans did not regard lust and drunken- 
ness as acts of religious observance. 
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AGepirorg eiSwAoAatpefats. “ Unlawful idolatries.” In Acts x 
28, the only other place where &6éu7os occurs in the New Testament, 
it is used by St. Peter of that which is forbidden by the law of 
Moses; and this is probably the meaning here. In classical Greek 
it means “forbidden by @éus,” by the natural law of reason and 
conscience. This is the sense adopted by R.V., which translates 
‘abominable idolatries.” The question is of importance, because, 
if the meaning is “ unlawful,” St. Peter would seem to be addressing 
Jews, if “abominable,” then Gentiles. Many Jews fell into idolatry, 
like Alexander, the nephew of Philo; and many more would be 
contaminated by conniving at it. See, for a striking example of 
this fact, the magical formula given by Deissmann, Lidelstudten, 
p. 26 sqq., Eng. trans. p. 274, which must have been composed by a 
Jew. Nor need St. Peter be taken to mean that all his readers had 
joined in idol worship. The phrase forms the chief argument of 
those who maintain that the Epistle was directed to Gentile readers. 
But, upon the whole, the most natural supposition is that among the 
Asiatic Christians were both Gentiles and Jews, and that St. Peter 
uses words that touch sometimes one, sometimes the other, some- 
times all alike. 

4. év & fevifovrat . . . Bracdnpoivres. ‘Wherein they are 
amazed that ye run not with them into the same pool of reckless- 
ness, blaspheming.” °Eyv g, “in which thing,” “in which manner 
of life” (€v doeAyeias xrd.), should be taken with ovvrpexovrow. 
The reason of the amazement is given by the genitive absolute, and 
fevi{erOa év rut is hardly a possible construction. Just below, 
iv. 12, the verb is followed by the simple dative. Eevi{ew, which 
properly means “to entertain a guest,” is used in later Greek in the 
sense of “to astonish”; cf. Acts xvii. 20. This “amazement” was 
a fruitful source of persecution. The Christians were compelled to 
stand aloof from all the social pleasures of the world, and the 
Gentiles bitterly resented their puritanism, regarding them as the 
enemies of all joy, and therefore of the human race. An instructive 
passage will be found in Minucius Felix, xii. 

Xuvtpéxecw expresses the blind haste of the wicked man who rushes 
headlong on his pleasure; cf. Rom. iii. 15, ‘‘ their feet are swift to 
shed blood.” ‘Aowria (Eph. v. 18; Tit. i. 6) in Aristotle (274. ic. 
iv. I. 3) is opposed to edu, and signifies the utter recklessness in 
expenditure of the dxdéAaoros, who has lost all self-control. A good 
instance is to be found in the Prodigal Son. ‘“Avayvors (not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible) means ‘‘a pouring out,” “effusion” ; 
hence any broadening of water, such as an estuary or a marsh, caused 
by the overflow of a river. In Virg. Aen. vi. 107, “tenebrosa palus 
‘Acheronte refuso,” Heyne explains refuso by dvayv0erros. Kuhl 
refers to Aelian, de am. xvi. 15, and Script. graec. apud Luper. in 
Uarpocr. Suidas, however, gives BAaxeta, &kAvows as synonyms, as 
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if the word had taken a physical meaning, of the pouring out or 
loosening of fibre, hence of ‘‘ dissoluteness.” 

BAacdnpotvres, “blasphemers that they are,” comes with great 
force at the end of the clause, so as to form a strong basis for the 
following words. BAaodypety in classical Greek has a weaker and 
a stronger use, of calumniating man or God; the difference lies, not 
in the verb itself, but in the object. In Tit. iii. 2 it means merely 
“to calumniate,” but it is always a stronger word than xaradAaXeiy 
or Aodopetv, and brings out the wickedness of calumny (cf. Rom. 
iii. 8; 1 Cor. iv. 13, x. 30; 1 Tim. 1. 20). It 1s used of the Jews 
who reviled our Lord (Matt. xxvii. 39), and in many passages means 
what we call “blasphemy,” contumely against God (Matt. ix. 3, 
xxv. 65). In the present passage the run of the sense shows that 
it bears this stronger meaning. The charges made by the heathen 
were not only false, but turned the Christian faith into impiety, the 
Christian virtue into vice, and involved a different and blasphemous 
idea of God. 

5. ot dmsSwcouer Adyov. “But they shall give account to Him 
that is ready to judge quick and dead.” For the sudden vehement 
use of of, compare Rom. iii. 8, dv 76 xpipa evduxdv dor. = "Azrodidovat 
Avyov, “to render an account to a master or judge,” “to stand 
tral ” generally with the implication that defence is not easy (Matt. 

36: Luke xvi. 2; Acts xix. 40; Heb. xiil. 17), is to be dis- 
tinguished from Nyor airewy OF S:Sdvat (ili, 15 above). ‘“Erotpws: 
the Judge is ready; cf. cwrnpiay érotunv droxaAvpOyvat, i. 5, and 
nyytxe just below. The Judge is not here named. Above, i. 17, 
He is the Father; but St. Peter connects the judgment with the 
Revelation of Jesus Christ, i. 13, and with the appearance of the 
Chief Shepherd, v. 4. 

6. cis ToUTo ydp Kat vexpois ednyyeAioby. “For this is the 
reason why the gospel was preached (not only to living, but) also 
to dead, that, after they had been judged like men in flesh, they 
should live like God in spirit.” Tdp introduces an explanation of 
the words immediately preceding. He is ready to judge quick and 
dead ; for soon the living will have heard, and the dead have already 
heard the gospel. ‘* Paratus est Judex; nam euangelio praedicato 
nil nisi finis restat,” Bengel. Nexpots must be taken in the obvious 
sense of the word ; they were dead at the time when the announce- 
ment was made. Further, it must have the same sense as in (G:7as 
kai vexpor's, that is to say, it must include all the dead, not merely 
those who perished in the Flood. EvtyyeAio6y is impersonal : but, 
if St. Peter had meant that the agent was any other than Christ, 
he must have said so expressly. The difference of tense in xpeOacr, 
faor, makes the former verb antecedent in time to the latter, and 
the sense is the same as if St. Peter had written tra xpeOevres (aor. 
Judgment in the flesh is death (cf. the passage from Enoch, quoted 
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on ill. 19 above, where the Deluge is spoken of as a first judgment 
to be followed by a second, “when the name of the Son of Man 
will be revealed unto them”). Death is that penalty which all 
men alike must pay. Kara has the same force as ini. 15. Thus 
we get a complete antithesis, «xpsfao. answering to {wo., xara 
avOpwrovs to Kata Oedy, capxi to mvevpart, Life like God in spirit 
is blessed life ; the object of the preaching was the salvation of the 
dead ; but St. Peter does not say, and probably does not mean, that 
the object was in all cases attained. The idea seems to be that 
God will not judge any man finally till the whole truth has been 
revealed to him. If this interpretation is right, the “ preaching” 
is the same that was spoken of in iii. 19, but the audience here 
includes all those who had died before the Descent into Hell, 
whether saints or sinners; for, if those who yreiyoav before the 
Deluge heard the Word, those who were disobedient afterwards 
cannot have been shut out. 

The meaning of the passage has been much debated. Augustine, 
Cynil, Bede, Erasmus, Luther, and others took vexpof to mean 
“those who were dead in trespasses and sins,” the spiritually dead, 
or more especially the Gentiles (Matt. viii. 22; Eph. ii. 13; Col. 
li. 13); but it is impossible to suppose that St. Peter used the same 
word twice, almost in the same breath, in two different senses. 
Bengel explained vexpot of those first Christians who were dead in 
St. Peter’s time, giving the word the sense of ‘“‘those who are now 
dead.” This explanation was suggested by his belief that it was im- 
possible for Christ to have preached tothe dead. ‘‘Quum corpus in 
morte exuitur, anima uel in malam uel in bonam partem plane figitur. 
Euangelium nulli post mortem praedicatur.” But the same sense 
has been given to vexpot by a number of modern commentators. 
Von Soden thinks that ver. 6 is intended as a comfort, and that 
St. Peter is replying to a difficulty indirectly suggested by his words 
in the preceding sentence. God will soon judge both quick and 
dead. ‘ Yes,” the Christian reader might say, “the blasphemer will 
have his recompense. But how will this avail our friends who have 
died in the midst of suffering?” Even for them, the apostle answers, 
the thought of the judgment is full of consolation ; for this is the 
very reason why the gospel was preached to our departed brethren, 
that after death they might have eternal life. This explanation 
makes our passage nearly parallel in sense to 1 Thess. iv. 13-18, 
but a glance at St. Paul’s words in that place will show how differ- 
ently St. Peter must have expressed himself, if this had been his 
meaning. Further, on this hypothesis he would surely have written 
Trois Tebyyxoot OF Tots KExotpnpevots, NOt vexpots. Hofmann gives 
vexpors the same signification, but regards the verse as a word of 
menace, making ydp refer to BAacdypotvres ot drrodwcovet Aoyor. 
In this case the sense will be, “Let not the blasphemer think that, 
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if he escapes punishment in this life, he has escaped altogether. 
For this is why the gospel was preached to those who are now dead 
in order that (if they listened) they might have eternal life (but if 
they refused to listen, might heap up to themselves further con- 
demnation).” But here we have to make a large and arbitrary 
parenthesis to get the sense which Hofmann desires, and the 
objections to this meaning of vexpots remain. 

In very early times the ebyyyeAtoOy of iv. 6 was distinguished 
from the éxypugev of iil. 19 and ascribed not to Christ, but to the 
apostles; see Hermas, Sra. ix. 16. 5-7; Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 6. 
45, 46. This view was only rendered possible by the impersonality 
of etnyyeAtoOy, and is quite fanciful. Further, Hermas, Clement, 
Irenacus (iv. 22. 1, 2), and Ignatius (J/agn. ix. 3) restrict the 
preaching to the just, guided probably by the mention of the 
“saints” in Matt. xxvii. 52. But, as noticed above, the use of 
are@yoacw in ill, 20 seems clearly to imply that in St. Peter's 
belicf the offer was made to all, though some might reject the 
light in Hades, as many do reject it in this world. 

7. wavtwy Sé€ Td TéXos Hyytxev. “ But the end of all things has 
drawn near.” The “but” introduces a new train of thought 
suggested by the mention of the judgment. It has drawn near, 
and there is increased need for watchfulness and prayer. The day 
Is near (érotuny, 1. 5 ; dAtyov dpry 1. 6; To Erotuws Exovrs, iv. 6; cf. 
Jas. v. 8; Phil. iv. 5; Apoc. xxii. 12). It is nearer than it was 
(Rom. xii. 11), but it is not imminent (ot« évéornxey, 2 Thess. ii. 2) ; 
it will not come without warning; men are not to neglect their 
duties, or fall into panic terror. There is a close similarity here 
between St. Peter, Mark xiv. 38 (ypyyopetre Kat rpooevyeo Oe), and 
Luke xxi. 36 (dypumvetre 5¢ év wavri xatp@ Sedpevot), For viware cf. 
1. 13, v. 8; 1 Thess. v. 6; Luke xxi. 34. It may be noticed that 
St. Peter says nothing about the signs of the end. Even in 2 Peter, 
where the Parousia is so immediately in question, this subject is not 
touched except in so far as the Mockers (2 Pet. iii. 3) belong to the 
Last Days. Neither the apostle nor his readers can have felt any 
interest in these speculations. They were rife at Thessalonica. 
From the second century onwards, there were repeated attempts to 
fix a date for the end of the world; see Alexandre, Oracula Sibyllina, 
ll. p. 485 sqq. 

8. thy eis dautods dydamy éxrevij éxovres. Cherishing love 
which is fervent towards one another.” Exrevy is marked as predi- 
cate by the position of the article. ‘ Amor iam praesupponitur, ut 
sit uehemens praecipitur,” Bengel; cf. i. 22, dAAnAous dyaryoare 
éxreros. Both there and here Kiihl would give éxrevjs the sense of 
“persistent.” The easy rapid connexion of the following sentences 
with the imperative by participle and adjective éxyovres, pirdcgevor, 
dtaxovovvres is found also ii. 18-iii. 8 above. “Aydary els davrovs (to 
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yourselves = to one another ; for this use of the reflexive, which is 
not unclassical, see Blass, p. 169) is the drraderdia of ii. 22. 

dydam xaddmre: whiOos dpaptay. ‘Charity covers,” or “atones 
for a multitude of sins.” In Prov. x. 12 the LXX. has picos éyeipet 
vetxos, wavtas 5€ Tous py PtAovexotyras xaAvrree didia. The sense 
of the Hebrew is, “ Hatred stirreth up strifes, but love covereth all 
transgressions.” St. Peter’s version is nearer to the Hebrew than 
that of the LXX. The meaning of the Hebrew is that, while hatred 
stirs up strife by dragging the faults of others to light, charity covers 
them up and hides them. This, however, can hardly be the sense 
here, and certainly cannot be in Jas. v. 20, 6 émorpépas dyaprwAdv 
éx widrys 6000 atrod cuce Wuynv éx Oavdrov, Kai cadre rANOos 
dpapruov. In this latter passage “cover” must signify “cover from 
the sight of God,” ‘‘make atonement for,”—a sense suggested by 
Ps. xxxi. (xxxii.) 1, paxdpiot dy apeOncay al dvopiae cat dy érexadv- 
POycar ai dpapria, and other passages where the verb A7ipfer is used 
(see Cheyne, /saza, li. p. 210, #.) ; and this appears to be the meaning 
of St. Peter also. The love of Christ covers sins (Luke vii. 47) ; 
and love of the brethren, flowing as it does from the love of Christ, 
may be regarded as a kind of secondary atonement. Brother 
becomes a Christ to brother, and, in so far as he renews the great 
Sacrifice, becomes a partaker in its effects and a channel through 
which the effects are made operative for others. If there is any 
connexion here between St. James and St. Peter, it is clear that the 
former is the borrower, for the connexion of his phrase with the 
verse of Proverbs can only be made clear by taking the phrase of 
the latter as a help. If St. Peter had not first written dydmy xadvrre 
wA7n0o0s aduaptioy, St. James never could have said that he who con- 
verteth a sinner xaAvwee wA700s dpaptiov. 

9. gArdgevor. By hospitality is not meant the giving of feasts, 
but the reception, entertainment, and relief of travellers. Inns 
were rare and little used, though we read of them in two passages 
of St. Luke’s Gospel, ii. 7, x. 34. The entertainment of strangers 
was specially enjoined by our Lord (Matt. xxv. 35). It was to be 
practised without asking questions, for thus angels might be enter- 
tained unawares (Heb. xiii. 2); but became a stringent obligation 
in the case of brethren, especially if they were travelling on the 
affairs of the Church (Acts x. 6, xxi. 16), and injunctions to hospi- 
tality are frequent (Rom. xii. 13; 1 Tim. iil. 2, v. 10; Tit. i. 8; 
3 John 5). Indeed, without a liberal practice of this virtue, the 
missions of the Church would have been impossible. 

10. éxaotos xaOes EXaBe yxdpropa. ‘As each hath received a 
gift ministering it to one another.” St. Peter does not speak of 
miraculous yapiopata, of healings, or miracles, or prophecy, or 
discerning of spirits, or tongues, or interpretations (1 Cor. xii. 9, 10). 
Throughout the Existle he lets fall no word to show that these 
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extraordinary gifts of the Spirit existed among the Diaspora, or that 
he himself attached any importance to them. Here, where the 
injunction to hospitality so closely precedes, it would seem that 
money, the means of hospitality, is regarded as a ydpurpa. 

oixovopor, St. Paul uses “steward” of himself (1 Cor. iv. 1), 
and of the Bishop (Tit. i. 7). Here every Christian is a steward. 
There may be a reference to Matt. xxiv. 45, where, as here, the 
mention of the good steward follows immediately on that of the 
Second Coming. For zoucAns see note on i. 6. Xapes is here 
the bounty of God, of which the xapicpara are the component 
arts. 
P IL ef Tug Aadet, ds Adyia Geos. “If any man speak, speaking as 
the oracles of God.” The article is omitted, as with ypa@y, ii. 6; 
but, if it be thought necessary to mark the omission, we may 
translate “‘as oracles of God speak,” that is to say, “as Scripture 
speaks,” with sincerity and gravity. The Christian’s talk is to be 
modelled on the Bible. The verb AaXety might be used of speaking 
with tongues or of prophecy (1 Cor. xiv. 2, 4), but not without a 
defining addition. Words reveal the character, and should always 
be ‘“‘ words of grace,” whether addressed to the heathen (the droAoyta 
of iii. 15) or to the brethren. We may compare Tas. iii. ; Matt 
xii. 37. Aoyea means Scripture. The word originally signifies 
“oracles,” and was borrowed from Greek heathenism by Jews and 
Christians. Ta Ady sometimes means specially the Ten Com- 
mandments (Aristeas in Eus. Praep. Eu. vit. 9. 27; Acts vii. 38; 
Philo in Eus. 7. £. i. 18. 5; Basil, de S. S. xiii. 30). Philo, how- 
ever, uses Adya or xpyopot of all the writings of Moses, the only 
portion of Scripture of which he expressly treats. Otx dyvod pa 
ovv, os mdvta cist xpnopol, doa év tats iepais BiBrAows yéyparrar, 
xpyobevres Se abrov—immediately after this he employs the word 
Aoyta, Vita Mosis, ii. 23 (ii. 163). In the De Praemits et Poenis, 1 
(ii. 408), he says that there were three species of “the Adya given 
by the prophet Moses,” the cosmogonical, the historical, and the 
legislative. When he speaks of “the Adya given by the prophet 
Moses,” he implies that there were other Aoya given by other 
prophets, and as he expressly applies the word “oracles” to the 
narrative portions of Scripture, it would seem that the Acyta in his 
view include the whole Hebrew Bible. ‘Though he deals at large 
only with the Mosaic books, he quotes freely from the historical 
books, from Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, Jonah, 
Zechariah. In Rom. iii. 2; Heb. v. 12, ra Aoyea means the Hebrew 
Bible. As Christian writings gained currency and authority the 
same title was extended to them; see Clem. Rom. xiil., xix., li, 
lxii., and 2 Clem. xiii. When Polycarp speaks of ra Adyta rod Kuptov 
as including the history of the Resurrection (Phil. vii.), he means 
the Gospels, and embraces under the term not only the words of 
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our Lord, but the narrative; and there can be little doubt that 
Aéyta Kupiaxd was used in the same sense by Papias (Eus. 7. £. iii. 
39. 1, 16). Ephrem Syrus, according to Photius, divided the New 
Testament into Kvuptaxa Adyra and drocrodixa xyptypara, and it is 
probable that all the earlier writers restricted Adyta to the Gospels. 
Eusebius, however, uses ro Acytoy of a historical passage in Acts 
(7. £. ii. ro. 1), and in his time the word denotes all Holy Scripture, 
Jewish or Christian. Socrates (#7. £. iii. 20) calls the prophecy 
that not one stone of the temple should be left upon another 76 
Tov Xpiorov Adyvov, the “oracle,” or “ prediction” of Christ. This 
is an unusual but quite proper use of the word. The meaning of 
Adyia has been much disputed: the reader may consult Heinichen’s 
note on Eus. ZH. £. iii. 19. 15; Lightfoot, Essays on Supernatural 
Religion, p. 172 sqq.; Salmon, /ntroduction to the New Testament, 
p. 98 sqq.; Weiss, Lehrbuch der Einleitung, pp. 486 sqq., 492 sqq., 
and the Introductions generally. 

The R.V. translates our passage, “If any man speak, speaking 
as it were oracles of God,” taking Aoya as accusative ; and many 
commentators follow Bengel i in this mode of explaining the words. 
There are, however, serious objections to this rendering. In the 
first place, we must give different senses to ws after Suaxovotvres and 
after Aad: in the former case it will represent wf, in the latter 
guasi or tanquam. But, further, what tolerable sense can be 
gathered from the words “as it were oracles of God”? Dean 
Alford, who follows the same construction as R.V., thinks that the 
admonition is addressed to the prophet, and that what St. Peter 
means is that the prophet ‘is to speak what he does speak as 
God's sayings (oracles), not as his own.” But AadAeiv alone cannot 
signify AaActy év wvevpart, and who would exh »rt a prophet to speak 
as if his utterances were not his own, when this is the very essence 
of all prophecy? Or, if it be supposed that the teacher is meant, 
how could he be recommended to speak quasi-oracles? It is the 
very thing that a teacher ought to avoid. 

et tts Scaxover. All Christians are ‘ ministers,” as was the Son 
of Man (Matt. xx. 28, xxiii. r1). They are to render their services 
not by way of patronage, with any show or feeling of superiority, 
but “as of strength which God supplies,” with humble acknow- 
ledgment that all their power of doing good is given by God. js is 
in Attic attraction ; other instances will be found in Bruder. 

tva év taot Bofdtnras & Geds Bid “Ingod Xproroi. On the apostolic 
doxologies (Gal. i. 5; Rom. xi. 36, xvi. 27; Phil. iv. 20; Eph. iii. 
21; 1 Tim. i. 17, vi. 16; 2 Tim. iv. 18; Heb. xii. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 
11, v. 11; 2 Pet. it. 18; Jude 25; Apoc. 1. 6, V. 13, Vii. 12) see 
Westcott, Hebrews, p. 464 ; Bingham, xiv. 2. 1; Hooker, Eccl. Pol. 

v. 42. 7. Glory is given to God “through Christ” in three (Rom. 
xvi. 27; 1 Pet. iv. 11; Jude 25; soalso in Clem. Rom. lviii.). In 
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later times this became an Arian watchword ; see Basil, de S. S. i. 3; 
Socrates, i. 21; Theodoret, iL 23. 

¢ dor 4 86fa. The collocation of the words is nightly considered 
by Hofmann and von Soden to show that the doxology is addressed 
to Christ, as are those in 2 Tim. iv. 18; 2 Pet. ni 18; Apoc. i. 6. 
It is hardly to be supposed that any serious writer would lay himself 
open to misunderstanding on so grave a point, when by merely 
throwing back the words da “Invot Xpiorod he could have prevented 
all possibility of mistake. The same remark will apply to Heb. xiii 
20 21. The Christian doxologies, except that in 2 Pet. iti. 18 (for 

; Jewish form see i. 3), end with Amen. Our Lord used this 
Ww word in a manner peculiar to Himself, to affirm His own utterances, 
not those of another person ; and this usage was adopted by the 
Church. See Dalman, [Vorte Jesu, p. 185. Dr. Chase says that 
the addition of Amen marks the formula as liturgical, Zhe Lord's 
Prayer in the Early Church, p. 170. 

12. pn fbeviferOe . . . ws §évou Spiv ovpBaivovros. “ Be not 
amazed by the fiery trial in your midst, since it Is sent to prove 
you, as though some amazing thing were happening to you.” 
IIvipwous is used Apoc. xvill. 9, 18, of the conflagration which 
devours Babylon. Here, however, the allusion is to the fire by 
which gold is tested, and the word is probably taken from Prov. 
XXVIL 21, Soxiptov apyuptw Kat Xpuow TUPwors : cf. Ps. xvi. (xvii. ) 3 
éxtpwoas. Seei. 7 above. What St. Peter desires to bring out is 
not so much the fierceness of the heat and the pain, as the refining 
power of fire. ‘Trial by fire” would perhaps be a better transla- 
tion than “fiery trial.” On €ert{ecOat see iv. 4. The participle 
yu omer nw ithout article is adverbial. 

13. xaipere. [ven now the Christian may rejoice in the thought 
that he is a partaker in the sufferings of his Master; but dyaAAcacns, 
exultation, rapture, is reserved for the Revelation. Compare i. 6-9. 
“Partake in suffering” is a phrase which seems to imply that the 
Christian not only suffers like Christ, but that his sufferings produce 
in their degree the same result as Christ’s. The same thought, as 
von Soden points out, is involved in the section ill. 17-iv. 6. 

14, ci dverdilecBe ev dvdpare Xpiorod poxdpio. “If ye are re- 
proached in (in the matter of, for, or, possibly, by) the. Name of 
Christ, blessed are ye.” There Is a striking resemblance here to 
Matt. v. 11, 12, paxdprol éore orav dvediowoe tuas nat Siwéwor, cal 
cimwou wav rovnpov xa’ tuav Wevddpevoe Evexey éuovd. Xaipere xal 
dyad\aobe, For paxaption see note on li, 14. This is the only 
passage in the New Testament where ovoya Xprorod “occurs. Else- 
where we find ov op. Kvptov, ‘Inood, ‘Tyee Xnirrov, rod Kupiov ‘Tyoos 
Xpurrov, tov Kupiov "Iyood, rod Kuptov quay ‘Inerov Xpwrrod. St. Peter 
constantly uses “Christ” alone; but there is a special reason for 
his doing so here, where he is leading up to “Christian.” Suffering 
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for the Name is a common phrase, cf. Matt. xix. 29; Acts v. 41, 
ix. 16, xxi. 13. The most serious and pressing form of suffering as 
yet is reproach, not imprisonment or death, cf. il. 12. 

on +3 Tis Sdéns . . . dvawaderar. “ Because the Spirit of glory 
and of God resteth upon you.” The phrase is from Ps. xi. 2, xai 
dvaraverat éx avtov mvevpa tov @eov. The article is repeated with 
great emphasis, “the Spirit of glory, yes, the Spirit of God.” He 
is the Spirit who enables us to glorify God through suffering. He 
rests upon the Christian as the Shechinah rested on the tabernacle, 
and brings a foretaste (cf. yapa Sedofacpévy, i. 8) of that glory which 
is fully given at the Revelation. The Spirit of glory is a spirit of 
power ; through this power the conduct of the Christian puts his 
adversaries to shame (iii. 16), and his words are unanswerable. 
Aoéa is here selected as the attnbute of the Spirit, because of the 
preceding dévedileoGe: the Spirit turns reproach into glory. St. 
Peter cannot mean “ the temper of glory and of God” ; see note on 
ili. 4. Here, as elsewhere, by Spirit he means spiritual being or ghost. 
How he would, if challenged on the point, have distinguished the 
Ghost (i. 2), the Ghost of Christ (i. 11), the Ghost of God, is not 
easy to say, but we must allow the chain of later belief its due 
weight. 

15. &s goveds,  xAéwrys, 4 Kaxotoids, 4 ds dAXoTpLOETioKomos. 
‘“As a murderer, or a thief, or an evil-doer, or as meddling with 
things forbidden.” ITdcyewv is simply “to suffer”; the verb does 
not define the nature of the suffering, nor the manner, whether by 
legal process or otherwise, in which it is inflicted. @oveds, a 
murderer, in the ordinary sense of the word. We are not to dis- 
cern here an allusion to the charges of child-slaying and canni- 
balism brought against Christians at a later date. A Christian 
might quite well be guilty of murder. The times were wild, and 
conversions must often have been imperfect. According to 
Apollonius, one Alexander, a Montanist, was cond¢_...ned for 
brigandage (Eus. #. £. v. 18. 9). Clement of Alexandria tells of 
a favourite disciple of St. John who became captain of a band of 
robbers; Ayorapxos Fv Pracdraros, puatpovwraros, yaderdraros, 
Q. D. S. 42. There were men in the Apostolic Church who had 
been «Aérrat, and were still in danger of falling back into evil ways, 
see 1 Cor. vi. 10; Eph. iv. 28. For xaxomows see note on ii. 12. 

dAXorpwerioxoros is a word not found elsewhere, and probably 
coined by St. Peter. How easily it could be formed is shown by 
the passage quoted by Zahn from Epictetus, ill. 22. 97, ob yap ra 
dAXSrpia. roAUTpaypovet (6 Kuvixds), Grav Ta dvOpdawa émoxorp. The 
exact meaning is not certain, but, as the compound must signify 
‘one who busies himself about ra dAAcrpta,” we can classify and 
compare the different senses which are possible. 

1. dAXorpws may mean “that which belongs to another,” and 

12 
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has been supposed to refer (a2) to other people’s money,—hence 
the Vulgate has a/ienorum appetitor;; Calvin and Beza, alent cupidus. 
But émioxoros can hardly mean “one who covets,”—(4) to other 
people’s affairs generally. ‘Thus in Tertullian, Scorpiace, 12, the 
old Latin version has alteni speculator; A.V. “a busybody”; R.V. 
‘‘a meddler in other men’s matters.” In this way we get a tenable 
sense for éricxoros, but meddlesomeness seems a trivial offence to 
be ranked in such a list as that given here. Yet roAvrpaypoovvy 
was regarded as a high social misdemeanour, and a Christian might 
give great offence by ill-timed protests against common social 
customs, such as the use of garlands, or of ‘‘ meat offered to idols ” 
at dinner parties. The word might even be so understood as to 
convey a reproof of all needless defiance of paganism, such as that 
of the Christian who would strike with his stick the statue of a god 
in the open market-place ; see Origen, contra Celsum, vii. 36, 62, 
vill. 35, 38, 39, 413 Minucius Felix, 8; Tert. de Jdo/. 113; ad 
uvxorem, ii. 5 ; Prudentius, epi ored. iii. 130. The Church always 
discouraged these extravagances of zeal. 

2. dAAorpios may also mean that which is “ foreign to a man’s 
character,” and from this point of view, again, two different explana- 
tions are possible. (@) The Christian may here be warned against 
conduct which “does not befit him asa citizen.” “AdAotpiompayeiy 
(see Liddell and Scott) was used like zoAvrpaypovety in a political 
sense (= zouas res moliri), It is just possible that St. Peter is here 
admonishing his readers against sedition, and repeating in another 
form the advice given above, il. 13. 

Under this head will fall the explanation given by Professor 
Ramsay (Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 293 note, 348 note), 
who thinks “that the word refers to the charge of tampering with 
family relationships, causing disunion and discord, rousing discon- 
tent and disobedience, and so on.” 

(4) But it seems best to understand dAAérptos as referring to 
things ‘‘which do not befit a Christian.” The word is constantly 
used in the LXX. for ‘‘ outlandish,” “ unlawful,” “heathen,” thus 
we have @eot adAAcrpioe frequently ; wip aAAcrprov, Lev. x. 1; Num. 
iii. 43; €déopara aAAorpra, Sir. xl. 29; cf. Justin, Z7ypho, 30, a éore 
ddXorpia THS DeoveBetas rod Meov. There were many trades which 
the heathen themselves regarded as disgraceful, those of the /antséa, 
the /evo, the Aistrio, and so on. Almost all trades were intimately 
allied with heathenism ; every object might be adorned with images 
of gods (Tert. de /dol. 3). A Christian might even be a mathe- 
maticus (Tert. de Idol. 9): indeed there were innumerable ways in 
which he might be drawn into the gravest inconsistencies, and 
many so-called Christians lived half-heathen lives, as we learn 
from Hermas and Tertullian. Such conformity to heathen customs 
would bring upon the Christian the charge of hypocrisy or cowardice, 
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and this charge carries with it penalties which the pagans would 
take delight in making as severe as possible. 

It will be observed that the meanings given under (2) are not 
mutually exclusive and may possibly all be right. The repetition 
of ws before aAAorpioeriaxoros seems to show that St. Peter is not 
adding another offence, but summing up all possible offences in a 
comprehensive ef cefera. ‘‘ Neither as murderer, nor thief, nor evil- 
doer generally, nor, in a word, as a bad Christian.” The movement 
of thought is from particular to general, from special crimes to all 
lawlessness and immorality, and from this again to all actions for- 
bidden by the still wider rule of the faith. 

16. ci 8€ Ss Xprottavds. “‘ But if he suffers as a Christian, let 
him not be ashamed.” & has xpyortavos, B ypeoriavds. Possibly 
we might translate ‘‘as a Christite,” or “as a Chrestian,” for it may 
be that St. Peter uses the word here as a nickname given to the 
“brethren” by Gentile scorn. If it had been in common use 
among the members of the Church, St. Paul could hardly have 
avoided some reference to the fact in 1 Cor. i. 13. The name 
Christian was first given to the brethren at Antioch (Acts xi. 26), 
probably at the time when St. Luke notices its emergence, during 
the year which St. Paul spent in that city (about a.p. 43). A 
Gentile Church had been formed there by Barnabas and Paul; this 
new development would excite attention, and the word was coined 
probably by the Gentile Antiochenes who were notorious for their 
factions, biting tongues, and ingenuity in framing party epithets. 
The Jewish nickname for the disciples of Christ was Na{wpatoc 
(Acts xxiv. 5). The word Christian is of Latin formation; it is 
made upon the analogy of many party names which appeared 
during the civil wars, Sullani, Mariani, Caesariani, Pompeiani, and 
so on. But this Roman fashion had been caught up by the 
Greeks : thus in the Gospels we find ‘Hpwécavot. St. Luke’s words, 
*‘the disciples were first called Christians at Antioch,” imply that 
the name rapidly became current, and it was used by Agrippa 
(Acts xxvi. 28). By A.D. 64 It was in the mouth of the populace in 
Rome (Tac. Aaa. xv. 44; Suet. Nero, 16), and possibly it is to be 
found among some mutilated and obscure words scribbled on a 
wall in Pompeii before a.pD. 79 (a facsimile of them will be found 
in Aubé, Histoire de l’ Feglise, i. p. 417). By the time of Ignatius 
it had been completely accepted by the Church (Eph. xi. 14; 
Rom. iii. ; Polycarp, vii.). Either it had lost its original reproach, 
as has been the case with many other nicknames, such as Whig 
and Tory, or it was embraced for the very reason that it had not 
lost it. 

The true original form of the nickname is doubtful. Professor 
Blass, following the authority of the Sinaitic MS. (which gives the 
same spelling in both passages of Acts and here), thinks that it 
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was Chrestianus. Chrestus (Good) was a proper name familiar to 
Gentile ears (it is found thirteen times in the Corpus Lnscriptionum 
Atticarum, and in Suetonius, Claudius, 25, we find ‘“impulsore 
Chresto”), while Christus was an unknown word. Chrestianus was 
certainly in common use among the Gentiles (Justin, Afo/. i. 55; 
Tert. Apol. 3), but Tertullian implies that this form was not 
universal. Lactantius (Z. D. 1. 4) ascribes it to ignorance, but this 
does not touch the point. It is very possible that Professor Blass is 
right; at the same time it should be observed that the difference of 
sound between Xptoriavos, Xpynoriavds, and Xpeotcaves (the reading 
of B) would be imperceptible, and that the two latter spellings may 
be merely instances of Etacism. ‘Theories have been built upon 
this interesting word affecting both the date of 1 Peter and the 
historical character of Acts. It has been found possible to main- 
tain that the term “Christian” originated in Rome not before the 
time of Trajan. The reader will find the literature on the subject 
given in the article on Christian in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 

ph aicxuvéoOw. If St. Peter had been preparing his readers for 
martyrdom he must have used much stronger language ; cf. Heb. 
x. 38, 39, xl 35-37, xi 4. The sufferings which a Christian 
may have to undergo do not, as a rule, extend beyond reproach 
and insult (dvediLeoOac), or cause any worse trial than false shame 
and moral cowardice, which, though grave sins, do not need to be 
dwelt upon. 

Sofalérw Se rdv Oedv ev tH dvépare rovre. “ But let him glorify 
God in this name (the name of Christian).” K LP, other later MSS, 
and Theophylact have éy rw pépe rovrw (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 10, ix. 3). 
Hence A.V. and some commentators translate “on this behalf.” 
But the true reading is no doubt éydépzar, and dvopa can only be 
rendered “name.” In Mark 1x. 41 the R.V. translates é dvopare 
ore Xprorod éore, “because ye are Christ’s,” but the A.V. correctly 
has “in my name because ye belong to Christ.” ‘There is no other 
passaye in the New Testament where ovoza can mean “ reason” or 
“account,” nor does the word appear to possess this sense in 
Greek. In Latin hoc nomine (a phrase derived from the names or 
headings in a ledger) sometimes means “on this account”; but we 
must not confuse the idioms of the two languages without authority. 

Sofucerw is in strong antithesis to aicyuvéoOw as dda to ovecdus 
just above. It is for this purpose that the Spirit of glory rests upon 
the Christian. For the union of glory and suffering cf. 1. «1. 

17. drt 5 xatpds. “For it is the time appointed for the judg- 
ment to begin with the household of God.” It is best to suppy 
simply éoré: after the neuter verb the article may be used with a 
definite predicate, cf. Matt. xxvi. 53, ef od e€ & Xptotds, 6 vids Tov 
@cot, and Mark xiii. 33, ov« oidare yap wore 6 Katpos dorw. Kopitpa 
is used here in the sense of xpiots, cf. Acts xxiv. 25; Heb. vi. 2; 
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Apoc. xx. 4. Verbals in -pa and -ots not infrequently interchange 
meanings, for instance oys and cpaya. The olkos @eod is not quite 
the same as the olkos wvevparixds of ii. 15. What St. Peter means 
here is the household or family, Christians considered not as living 
stones, but as stewards, ministers, servants. But why does he say 
that judgment begins with or from the household of God? 
Perhaps he is thinking of the parable of the Pounds (Luke xix.), 
where, after the good and bad servants have been dealt with, 
sentence Is pronounced upon “the enemies.” There is no 
apparent reference to a First and Second Resurrection (1 Thess. 
lv. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 23; Apoc. xx. 4,5). Alford finds a reference 
to Jer. xxv. 15 sqq.; Zeph. i. ii, and other passages where the 
prophet sees the day of the Lord coming first to Jerusalem, and 
then passing on in a widening circle to the whole earth. But none 
of these passages expresses distinctly the idea that the chosen people 
will be judged first and the heathen afterwards. The meaning 
appears to be that the sufferings of the Christians are the actual 
beginning of the final judgment ; so Bengel says, ‘‘ Unum idemque 
est 1udicium a tempore euangelll per apostolos praedicati usque ad 
ijudicium extremum.” Thus the ore with which the verse begins 
seems to introduce a second reason for steadfastness. The first lies 
in dofalerw: the second is that this m‘pwous is the immediate pre- 
liminary to salvation or deliverance. Hence they may commit 
their souls to God in unshaken confidence. Thus the words of 
menace are parenthetical and secondary. Kuhl thinks that the 
ame.Oouvres, here and in ti. 8, are the Jews whom the apostle judges 
more severely than the heathen, supposing that 11. 11, 12, iil. 
14-16 refer especially to the latter. But we have a similar flash 
of denunciation in ct arodwcover Acyov, iv. 5, which certainly is 
pointed at the heathen. 

18. ei 5 BSixatos. See ili. 12, 14. To St. Peter as to Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom. vi. 6. 47, Sixatos Stxalov xabd Sixatos éorw ov 
Suadépe. Christian righteousness “exceeds” that of Jews (Matt. 
v. 20), but is essentially of the same character. The righteous is 
‘hardly saved” because he “comes out of much tribulation,” Apoc. 
vii. 14. If they have been safely led through this ordeal the final 
judgment brings not dread but a@yaAXiacrs (iv. 13). The words are 
from the LXX. version of Prov. xi. 31. The Hebrew original is, 
** Behold, the righteous shall be recompensed in the earth: how 
much more the wicked and the sinner.” 

19. gore xai. The words pick up the thread ot consolation, 
which has been tangled for a moment by the sudden thought of the 
sinners and their doom. There is some question whether the «ac 
should be taken with of zacyxorres or with mapariécbwoar, but the 
latter course seems the better. Translate, ‘“ Wherefore also let them 
that suffer commit.” The imperative introduces a new injunction. 
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Let them not only glorify, but also trust God. For xara ro OéAnpa 
Tot Oeod, cf. il. 7. Tior@ xriory, “to a faithful Creator,” may be a 
reminiscence of the prayer | of Jonathan in 2 Mace. 1 24, which 
begins, Kvpue, Kupre o Oeos, 0 ravtwv xtioryns. The epithet mores is 
selected, because of the trust implied in zapar.OécOwoay, the title 
Creator, because it involves power which is able, and love which is 
willing to guard His creatures. That St. Peter, speaking to 
Christians, should have here given this name to God, instead of 
Father or Saviour, shows in a striking way how deeply the Old 
Testament atfected his thoughts. The word xriorns does not occur 
elsewhere in the New Testament, but is used of God, not only by 
Philo, de Somn. 1. 16 (1. 634), but by Clement of Rome, xix. 2; 
Aristides, Afology, xv., xvi. ; and Clement of Alexandria, Dindorf, 
vol. iii. p. 507. The love of God displayed in creation is used by 
St. Paul as an argument in addresses to heathen, Acts xiv. 15, 
xvii. 25 ; cf. also Rom. i. 20; but the nearest parallel to St. Peter’s 
phrase will be found in the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. vi 26 sqq. 

twraparibécbwoay. ‘“‘ Let them commit their souls,” or rather 
“deposit them in safe keeping.” Cf. Ps. xxx. (xxxi.) 5, els yetpds oov 
rupabycopat To mvetpa pov: Luke xxii. 46. TlapariOeo@ac is used in 
the classics of giving one’s money into the safe keeping of a friend. 
In days when there were no banks this was constantly done by 
people going on a long journey, and such a deposit (aapaOyxn, 
TrapaxataéyKn) was regarded as entailing a peculiarly sacred obliga- 
tion, which none could violate or think of violating without the 
deepest guilt. See the story of G'aucus, son of Epicydes, Herod. 
vi. 86. The use of the verb ts illustrated by Acts xiv. 23, twrapeGerro 
avrovs TW Kupty eis ov TEeTLTTEvKELCAY : XX. 32, mapariepas © VpaS TH 
@co: 1 Tim. i. 18, ravrynv THY mapayyediay mapatiGepai cor: 2 Tim. 
ll, 2, TudTa rapdaGou moTous avOpwrots: in the last passage the de- 
positaries are to be moroi, “trusty,” and probably in the first eis 
bv memorevxecoay is “on whom they had trusted.” The noun 
rapabyxy is found 1 Tim. vi. 20; 2 Tim. i. 12, 143 In all these 
places mapaxarabyxy occurs as a variant. 

év dyaQorotig. Well-doing, diligent obedience in the midst of 
suffering is the sign of trust. St. Peter does not seem to be 
thinking of Quietism, but his words form a barrier against that form 
of error. 

V. 1. mpecBurépous ody dv Spiv mapaxadd. ‘The presbyters 
therefore among you I exhort.” The reading here given is that of 
AB, which ts followed wby the great textual critics ; KLP and 
other authorities omit odv: & has wzpexButepous obv rots év tpiv: 
kK LP, the bulk of the later MSS., the Vulgate, Coptic, and Syniac, 
and some Fathers have zpeaBurépous rous év tyiv. It seems highly 
doubtful whether we should read otv, or rov’s, or ovv Tovs. Ody 
introduces some special applications of the general exhortation just 
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given. The omission of the article appears to have no significance. 
If it is to be insisted upon, the translation will be “I exhort 
presbyters,” “such as are presbyters.” It has been so pressed as to 
give the meaning “ presbyters, if there are any”; and so to imply a 
doubt in St. Peter’s mind whether these officials existed in all the 
Churches addressed; but this, as von Soden points out, is im- 
possible in view of iii. 1, where yuvaixes cannot mean “ wives, if 
there are any.” It seems evident from the words which follow that 
these personages possessed considerable authority, and were in the 
proper sense of the word officials. Age is still a general qualifica- 
tion for the office; the original sense of elder 1s not quite extinct. 
But xpeoBurepos is distinctly used not only as an official designation, 
but as a personal title (here and in 2 and 3 John), and it is better to 
mark this fact by translating it presbyter or priest, just as it is 
better to render ézioxoros by bishop in Philippians or the Pastoral 
Epistles, but by overseer in Acts and 1 Peter. 

We read of presbyters at Jerusalem, Acts xi. 30; they were 
ordained xar’ éxxAyotay by Paul and Barnabas on the First Mission 
Journey, Acts xiv. 23; and they existed at Ephesus, Acts xx. 17. 
Presbyters receive the money brought from Antioch to Jerusalem 
by Barnabas and Saul, Acts xi. 30; apostles, presbyters, and 
brethren form the Council of Jerusalem, Acts xv. 23; the 
presbyters form so important a part of the Council that the Decree 
was attributed to apostles and presbyters alone, Acts xvi. 4. 
Presbyters of Ephesus were summoned to Miletus by St. Paul as 
representatives of their Church, Acts xx. 17; they knew the 
apostle’s doctrine, :did. 21; were his natural defenders, ibid. 26, 
34; had been made “ overseers ” over the flock by the Holy Ghost 
to “ shepherd ” the Church, sésd. 28 ; with a special view to keeping 
out erroneous doctrines; the “shepherd” is to resist the “ wolf,” 
thid. 29. 

In these passages the presbyter appears as treasurer, member of 
the Church parliament, ambassador, shepherd ; as teacher, as exer- 
cising some kind of authority in faith and discipline, as deriving 
his power from the Holy Ghost, as ordained (xeporovetv) by the 
apostles; and we gather also that there were as a rule many 
presbyters in each Church. 

On the other hand, in the Gentile Church of Antioch, about the 
year 45 A.D., prophets and teachers (it has been supposed on the 
insufficient ground of the repeated re that Barnabas, Symeon, and 
Lucius belong to the former class, Manaen and Saul to the latter) 
minister (Aecroupyotar) to the Lord, and reccive a special mandate 
from the Holy Ghost to set apart (dgopifeu) Barnabas and Saul for 
mission work, Acts xii. 1-3. But neither this passage (see Intro- 
duction, p. 4.4) nor Acts xv. 32 forms an exception to the statement 
that in Acts the prophet is one who sees visions, utters predictions, 
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or delivers to the Church special revealed and occasional mandates, 
and whose province Is entirely distinct from that of the presbyter. 

In James, 1 Peter, the Johannine Epistles, and the Apocalypse 
the presbyter appears to hold the same position as in Acts. In 
James he is called in by the sick that he may pray over them and 
anoint them, v. 14; in the Apocalypse four and twenty presbyters 
sit round the throne, as in later times we find them sitting in a 
semicircle round the altar. In the Pauline Epistles the presbyter 
is not mentioned except in 1 Timothy and Titus, when he is 
identified with the bishop, and teaching is one of his functions, 
1 Tim. il. 2; Tit. 1.9. The bishop appears also with the deacon 
in the address of Philippians, but the presbyter is not mentioned in 
that Epistle. 

TIpeoBurepos is a familiar official designation among the Jews, 
and denotes a member of the local BovAy or ovéédptov which ad- 
ministered the local affairs of towns or villages, and acted in 
particular as a judicial body (Deut. xix. 12; Judg. vill. 14; Matt. 
x. 17). Such local courts existed throughout the country of the 
Jews, and consisted usually of at least seven elders with two 
Levites to act as officers. Some of the seven were priests (Schiirer, 
Jewish People in Time of Jesus Christ, Eng. trans. ii. 1, p. 150 sqq. 
Smaller ovvédpua were subordinate to larger, and after the G 
period (it is doubtful to what extent before) all were subject to the 
great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem, which consisted of seventy-one 
members, elected by co-optation, and admitted to office by the 
laying on of hands. The designation elder belonged in a general 
way to every member (1 Macc. vii. 33) as one of the yepovowa 
(2 Macc. i. 10), but a distinction is made between dpxeepeis, 
ypapparets, and mpeoBurepor (Gospels and Acts passim). Those who 
were neither members of the high priest’s family nor professional 
lawyers were simply elders, under which name both priests and 
laymen might be included (Schiirer, ii. 1. 165 sqq.). 

The Elders of the local Sanhedrin were also elders of the 
synagogue (Schiirer, ii. 2. 58). As such they had exclusive direction 
of all religious matters, and possessed the power of excommunica- 
tion. But they did not in their official capacity take any part in 
public worship. In the synagogue no special officer was appointed 
to preach, pray, or read the Scriptures. The lessons were fixed, and 
the prayers were written, but any member of the congregation might 
officiate with the permission of the dpxiovvaywyos, who as a rule 
was an elder. 

Schiirer notices (ii. 2. 249) that in inscriptions belonging to the 
Diaspora, though we find yepovordpyys and dpxwv used as personal 
titles, zpeoBurepos is never so employed. For pagan usage, see 
Deissmann, S.v. 

The designation elder or presbyter, which, unless Acts is a 
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romance, is certainly many years older than bishop, is generally 
supposed with sufficient reason to have passed over from the 
synagogue to the Church. It does not follow that the offices were 
identical in the Church and in the synagogue. Indeed the passages 
cited above show that the Christian presbyter was not only an 
administrative, but also a spiritual officer. ‘The circumstances of 
the Church would make this change inevitable. The new congrega- 
tions would require to be instructed not only in the gospel, but in 
the whole Bible, and this duty would need to be assigned to moro 
avOpwro. Further, instruction was the preliminary to baptism, 
that is to say, to admission into the community; here there was a 
most important difference between synagogue and church, and 
none but a highly trusted person could be allowed to confer the 
Christian franchise. We are not directly informed whether the 
presbyter actually officiated in public worship. Since the publica- 
tion of the Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles in 1883, there has been 
a tendency to suppose that this was the function of the prophet. 
But, on the other hand, it may be urged («) that this cannot be 
gathered from the New Testament itself ; (4) that the term prophet 
is limited to one “ who has a revelation ” (1 Cor. xiv. 30); (c) that 
the condition of the Church of Corinth was quite abnormal ; (d) that 
prophetesses, who were common, could not have led the service 
even in a Pauline church; (e) that even in the Doctrine the function 
of the prophet is confined to prophecy and to extemporary inspired 
outbursts of thanksgiving at the Eucharist ; (/) that the Doctrine 
is probably not older than the fourth century, and that its character 
is exceedingly doubtful; (g) that in the majority of churches it is 
dubious whether there were any prophets at all. In the Apocalypse 
(v. 8, 9) the presbyters offer to the Lamb the prayers of saints and 
sing the new song. This passage is strongly in favour of the tradi- 
tional view, and 1 Peter may be held to make in the same direction. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that the Pauline Epistles (exclud- 
ing the Pastorals) are extraordinarily silent about the presbyter. 
Not only is the name not used, but there is hardly a trace of the 
existence of the authority under this or any other title ; and from 
this fact and from the use of bishop in Philippians it might be 
inferred that the Churches of Macedonia and Achaia had, at any 
rate at first, an organisation unlike that of other communities. 
From the Pastoral Epistles, Clement of Rome, and Polycarp, 
bishop and presbyter appear to have been used for a time as 
alternative names for the same personage. We might suppose 
that, towards the end of his ministry, St. Paul brought his special 
adherents into line with the rest of the Church, and that the fusion 
of the two titles was a consequence of this reunion. It is worth 
notice that the peculiar Isaianic nomenclature of the Epistle to the 
Philippians had a long life. There were, in the time of Constantine, 
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Novatians and Montanists who had bishops and deacons, but 
apparently no presbyters (Sozomen, vii. 19). The same usage was 
to be found in Arabia and Cyprus, and existed also in the Churches 
for which the Doctrine was compiled. It would be vain, in the 
absence of definite information, to ask whether these communities 
were survivors of a distinct Pauline Church, whether they had 
attempted at a later date to revive the Pauline organisation, or 
whether, owing to the smallness of their settlements and from reasons 
of convenience, they had simply allowed the presbyterate to drop. 

There has been much discussion on these topics, and many 
different opinions are held. The reader may consult Lightfoot’s 
Excursus in his edition of Philippians; Hatch, Bampton Lectures ; 
Gore, Christian Ministry; the editions of the Disdache, especially 
that of Harnack; the articles of Dr. Sanday, Dr. Harnack, and 
others in vols. v. and vi. of the third series of the Expositor; Pro- 
fessor Gwatkin’s articles on Brshop and Church Government in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible; Hort, Christian Ecclesta. 

& cupmpeoButepos. Not a@ fellow-presbyter, but ‘fhe fellow- 
presbyter whom you know so well. For the word cupapeoBurepos 
(not found elsewhere in the New Testament) see Eus. AZ. £. v. 
16. 5, Vil. 5. 6, 11. 3. 20 ; Chrys. Hom. i. in Ep. Phil. 1 (xi. 194 B), 
obev Kal viv moAXot « gupmpeo Burépy ” éemioxomot ypddovot Kai 

“ guvdtaxorw.” The first title which St. Peter gives himself involves 
a claim to their affection ; the second, to their reverence. 

pdptus. The term is best taken here of “an eye-witness,” as 
in Acts 1. 8, 22, 11. 32, lil, 15, V. 32, X. 39, 41. In this sense pdprus 
is practically equivalent to dwdaroAos. St. Paul claims the title for 
himself as given by revelation, Acts xxii. 15, €oy paprus avr@ mpos 
Tavtas avOpwrovs wv éopaxas Kai yxovoas. His vision had made 
him an eye-witness. When he says in 1 Cor. xv. 15, €uaprrpicapey 
kata Tov cov ort nyeipey tov Xptorov, he does not mean merely 
that he had preached the Resurrection, but that he had testified to 
it as a fact of which he was assured by the evidence of his own 
senses. Kuhl and others understand ‘‘ witness” here to mean no 
more than “preacher,” on the ground that, as St. Peter by the use 
of the word ovprperBvrepos has just put himself on a level with the 
other presbyters, he cannot intend in his next words to exalt him- 
self above them, but there is no force in this objection; the climax 
is «quite natural, and the author calls himself dréoroAos in the 
address. Further, if he meant only ‘fellow-preacher,” the word 
ovppaptes lay ready to his hand. If Kuhl is nght, the three epithets 
are all brotherly: “fellow-presbyter, fellow-preacher, fellow-heir of 
glory.” Professor Harnack (CAronologie, p. 452) takes the meaning 
to be that the author is a witness of the sufferings of Christ by 
reason of the sufferings which he had himself endured for the 
Name. Luther and Calvin held this view. But a witness witnesses 
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to truth or fact. A witness of the sufferings of Christ is one who is 
in a position to certify that the sufferings actually occurred. There 
are special and appropriate phrases for those who imitate the 
patience of their Master; they are said to partake in the sufferings 
of Christ (1 Pet. iv. 13), to be conformed to Christ’s death (Phil. 
ill, 10), and so on. In the Apocalypse (ii. 13) zaprus is used in its 
familiar later sense of one who suffers even unto death for the truth ; 
but it would be extremely difficult to introduce this meaning into 
the phrase paptus tov wabnydtrwv. Jilicher (Zinlertung in das 
Neue Testament, p. 134) remarks on the word paprvs, that no one 
who had really known Jesus in the flesh could have written an 
Epistle which tells so little about the life of our Lord. The remark 
applies equally to Acts and to the Epistles of James and John. It 
was not the object of any of these writings to add to the knowledge 
given in the Gospels, or to supplement the regular teaching of the 
disciples. Attention has been drawn in preceding notes to the fact 
that our Epistle contains a remarkably large number of allusions to 
the Gospels, which are all the more striking because they are not 
quotations. What looks like one of them is found in the next verse. 
Each such allusion may be disputed, but it is hardly possible that 
all are fallacious. Yet it is a singular fact that the early Christians 
seem to have felt very little curiosity about the details of our Lord’s 
earthly life—His features, tones, gestures, daily habits, and so on. 
The thirst for anecdote and minutiae begins with Papias and the 
Gnostics, who pretended to possess portraits of Jesus drawn by 
Pilate (Iren. i. 25. 6). 6 xat ras peAAovons aroxadvrrecba Sd€ys : 
‘‘ The partaker also of the glory that shall be revealed.” The o xaf 
seems to mark this as the apostle’s third and highest claim, and as 
something peculiar to himself. Hence it is probably right to see 
here an allusion to a definite promise made to the apostle by our 
Lord ; we may find it either in John xiii. 36, or better in Matt. 
xix. 28, drav xadioy o vids rod dvOpimov eri Opdvov S8dfys airot, 
xabioerOe xai ipets ext Sudexa Opevovs. In this case the meaning is 
that he is to share with Christ in His glory. Otherwise we must 
understand “your partner in the glory.” But if this had been St. 
Peters meaning he would probably have written ovyxowwvos. 
With ris peAAovons droxadvnrecbat Scfys, cf. iv. 13, &v Ty a7roKa- 
AvWee ris Sons abrod, and i. 5, 13. St. Peter’s phrase is found 
also Rom. viii. 18; in Gal. ini. 23: we have ry peAdovear azoxa- 
AvdOivat wicrw. These resemblances are not so striking as might 
at first appear; in the New Testament péAdw is often a mere 
auxiliary (see Blass, p. 204). 

2. wosdvare Td €v Uuiv tmoipmoy tod Geos. ‘Tend the flock of 
God which is among you.” For the metaphor of the Shepherd 
and the sheep, see note on il. 25. Von Soden remarks that, used 
as it is in 1 Peter, both of the presbyter and of Christ, the idea 
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conveyed is that of pastoral, spiritual, not administrative, duty. 
There is very probably a reference to John xxi 16; cf. also Acts 
xx. 28. Calvin translated ro év ipiy “as far as in you lies,” but the 
run of the words is decidedly against this; Bengel and Luther, 
‘which depends upon you,” ‘is entrusted to you”; but this gives é 
a sense which it cannot bear without the addition of xeiwevov. The 
preposition must be local. ‘The flock which is among you” may 
be taken to mean “the flock in your town or village.” The flock 
is God’s, therefore they are to tend it, not because they must, 
(dvayxaoras), but with a willing mind (éxovoiws) ; not like hirelings 
for the sake of pay (aioypoxepdas), but gladly and eagerly (zpoOvpws). 
"Emoxoroovres (the word is omitted by & B) is equivalent to wotpai- 
vorres, see note on li. 25. ‘Avayxaoras gives the idea of a definite 
burden of duty, which men may be inclined to rebel against as 
excessive. After éxovoiws S A P add xara @eov: Westcott and 
Hort omit the words, Tischendorf inserts them. If we keep them 
and translate in the most natural way “willingly like God,” we 
make God the Shepherd. God is the owner of the flock, but there 
can hardly be a doubt that by the Chief Shepherd of ver. 4 Chnist 
is meant. Thus we should be brought very near to the inference 
that St. Peter uses @eos and Xpioros interchangeably; nor need 
i. 3 be taken to forbid this conclusion; see note there. Possibly 
Rom. vill. 27; 2 Cor. vii. 10 might justify us in giving «ard a 
looser sense, “according to God’s will,” “in godly fashion.” Ato xpo- 
xepows implies that the presbyter was in receipt of a stipend ; other- 
wise it would have been impossible for him to take the hireling’s 
view. 

3. pd" ds Kataxuptedovtes tv kAnpwv. “Neither as lording it 
over the lots.” KAnpoc (plural), except in the sense of “dice,” is 
not found elsewhere in the Greek Bible. KApos in Matt. xxvii. 25 
is a die; in Acts i. 17, 25 (?), an allotment or office allotted by the 
dice ; in Acts viii. 21, a share or portion; so also in Acts xxvi. 18; 
in Col. i. 12, e’s THV pepida Tod KAypou Tav ayluv & dwri, it is used 
of the lot, inheritance, or estate of the saints (xAnpovopéa). In 
secular Greek xAjpos constantly means an estate. In Deut. ix. 29 
the people of Israel is called the «Aypos of God, His portion or 
estate, distinguished from the portions of other gods. Possibly 
this verse may have been in St. Peter’s mind, for it contains the 
phrase év TH xetpt vov rH Kparaca, which is employed just below. 

xAyjpor then must have one of two meanings, “offices” or 
“estates,” and of these the first will not suit the context. The 
presbyters are not to lord it over their lots or estates, the estates 
are the people committed to them, and the people (to this extent 
we may bring in the passage of Deuteronomy) belong to the estate 
of God. Tar xAnpwv is most naturally taken to imply that each of 
these presbyters had a separate cure. Dr. Hatch thought (Bampton 
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Lectures, p. 77) that the office of the presbyter was “ essentially 
collegiate,” and that only at a later time was a presbyter thought 
competent to act alone. But from the first there may have been 
small isolated congregations in which there was but one presbyter. 
In cities particular presbyters may have had charge of a particular 
house church, while for certain purposes all the presbyters met in 
council. In xaraxvptevovres the preposition gives the notion of 
hostility or oppression, but xvprevw by itself denotes behaviour 
forbidden to a Christian pastor, Luke xxii. 25, 26. Here again 
there may be a reminiscence of the gospel. Discipline in those 
days might be exercised in very rough fashion, especially towards 
converted slaves ; hence St. Paul warns the bishop that he is to be 
“no striker” (4 Tim. iii. 3, cf. Tit. i 7). Or again, the precise 
sense in which domineering was not unlikely may be found in 
aicypoxepdas. But the word is wide enough to include every de- 
scription of arrogance or tyranny. Domineering is a_ personal 
fault, and this again seems more applicable to individuals than to 
colleges. 

tuo yivopevor. Becoming, making yourselves, examples.” Yet 
it is doubtful whether ywwouevo. means much more than ovtes, cf. 
Matt. x. 16; Luke xx. 33; Johni. 6; Acts v. 24. 

4. havepwhdvros is used of the First Advent of Christ, 1 Pet. 
i. 20; 1 Tim. iit 16; of the Second, Col. iii. 4; 1 John ii. 28. 
*Apxtroiuyv is not found elsewhere in the New Testament; cf. 
6 rouuyny 6 péyas, Heb. xiii. 20, and ii. 25 above. 

tov dpapdyrivoy ris 86&ns ordpavov. ‘“Apapayrwos (here only in 
New Testament) is a derivative not from the adjective (i. 4), but 
from the substantive daudpavros, and means, not “which fadeth 
not away” (A.V., R.V.), but “made of amaranth,” “amaranthine,” 
not “immortal,” but ‘‘made of immortelles.” For the “crown” 
cf. 1 Cor. ix. 25, dpaprov orépavov: 2 Tim. iv. 8, 6 ris Stxatoovrys 
orépavos: Jas. i. 12, Tov orépavov THs was, Sv émyyyeiAato Tots 
dyaraow airov: Apoc. il. 10, rov orépavov THs fwys: iii, 10, Tov 
aotrépavey gov: iv. 4, orepdvovs xpvovts. Cf. the word BpaBeiov, 
1 Cor. ix. 24; Phil. iit. 14. ‘“‘ Amaranthine” is most applicable to 
a crown of leaves and flowers. The question has been raised 
whether St. Peter means us to think of a crown of victory, or of a 
festive crown, such as was not uncommonly used by Gentiles, and 
is said to have been used by Jews also, on occasions of rejoicing ; 
but the idea of victory is certainly that which is attached to the 
c.own in St. Paul, St. James, and the Apocalypse; and St. Peter 
can hardly have any other meaning. ‘The word “crown” is used 
in the Gospels only of the Crown of ‘horns (but Heb. ii. 9 Jesus 
is bofm xai ting éorepavwyevov). But some of the phrases referred 
to above, ‘‘the crown,” “the crown which He promised,” are very 
definite, and may come from some unrecorded saying of our Lord’s. 
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5. dpoiws, veurepot, Smordynte mpeoButcpors. Likewise, ye 
younger, submit yourselves to the elder. ‘Opoiws (as in iii. 1, 7) 
denotes that there is a similarity in principle, though the details are 
different. ‘The same rule of unselfishness applics both to shepherd 
and to sheep. TlpeoBvrepos has two senses, the official, in which it 
has been employed in the preceding verses, and the non-official or 
natural. St. Paul passes from one of these senses to the other in 
1 Tim. v. t, 17, “‘ Rebuke not an elder, but exhort him as a father; 
the younger men as brethren; the elder women as mothers; the 
younger as sisters... . Let the elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honour.” But here we have an absolute antithesis 
between zpeoBurepoe and vewrepoe: and what is inculcated must be 
respect not to office, but to age (so Huther, Keil, Hofmann, Usteri). 
Alford, Ktthl, von Soden give zpeoBvrepor the same sense as in ver. 1, 
on the ground that the elder by office was also elder in years. This, 
however, was not universally the case, as we see from the instance 
of Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 12); and, though a certain age was no doubta 
requisite in the bishop or presbyter, there is no reason to suppose 
that it was such as would distinguish him from the bulk of the 
congregation as older than all of them, or even as older than the 
average. The elder was a man of staid and sober age, but not 
necessarily advanced in years or grey-headed. Indeed, the title 
was taken by the Church from the synagogue, and among the Jews 
it did not imply actual superiority in age. It is, therefore, hardly 
possible to take vedrepor as meaning all Christians who are not 
presbyters (as Alford following Bede). Others (Kiihl, Weiss, 
Schott, Briickner) create an antithesis to mpeoBurepoe by taking 
vewrepou to denote some kind of inferior official, in whom is to be 
detected the germ of the later deacon, and find the same sense in 
the vewrepot or veavioxor of Acts v. 6, 10. But in this passage of 
Acts the “young men” are simply those members of the congrega- 
tion who, being best fitted for the purpose by their physical strength, 
would naturally volunteer to carry out the corpses of Ananias and 
Sapphira. 

mwavres dé GAAHAOtS Thy Tarewodpootrny eyxopBucacbe. ‘And 
all of you towards one another apparel yourselves with humility.” 
After dAAyAots K LP and many other MSS. insert tivoraccdpera, 
and the R.V. gives this reading a place in the margin. Beza, 
Lachmann, Buttmann, Hofmann, Huther place the full stop after 
dAAyAos, SO as to bring the dative into connexion with txrordyyre: 
and no strong reason can be alleged against this punctuation. But 
the dative may, without difficulty, be taken with éyxopBwoacde. 
For this rare verb some few authorities have éyxoAmwicace or éyxod- 
mwcacGe, which the Vulgate renders insinuate, “take into your 
bosoms.” "EyxopBotcba is derived from xéuBos, which, according 
to the glossaries, means “a knot,” or “anything tied on with a 
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knot.” Hence éyxdpBupa is used of a garment tied on over others. 
Pollux, Onomasticon, iv. 18, describes one form of it as izaridcov re 
Aevxov Tp Tav SotAwyv bpide mpooxeimevov, a little white garment, 
which slaves wore over their éfwés: and from Longus, Pasfora/ia, 
ii. 60, we learn that it was of such a nature that a shepherd, who 
wanted to run his fastest, would cast it off. The éfwpis was a 
sleeveless tunic, and from the definition which Suidas gives of 
xopBos—6 xopBos tav Svo xepidiwv, drav tis Syon eri Tov idov 
tpdxnAov—we may infer that this form of éyxéuBwya was a pair 
of sleeves, which were fastened and held in place by a knot behind 
the neck. But xopBos might also mean the knot of a girdle ; hence 
xopBodurns, according to Hesychius, is synonymous with Badavtio- 
topos, “‘a cutpurse,” purses being carried on the girdle. In another 
place, s.v. xooovpBy, Hesychius uses éyxouBwya as equivalent to 
wepilwpa Aiyvrrioy, a kind of apron such as that used by biack- 
smiths. It would seem that any article of dress, that was attached 
by laces, might be called éyxépBwyo. The verb was used by 
Epicharmus (Fragment 4 in Ahrens, de dialecto Dorica, p. 435). 
The words of the fragment are et ye pév Ore KexouBwra Karas: but 
Ahrens notes on the authority of Photius, Z/zs¢. 156, that the right 
reading is éyxexdpBwrar. The meaning is, “If, indeed, because she 
is bravely apparelled.” Hesychius makes xopBwoacGar equivalent 
to oroXicacba, and éyxexopBwra to évetAyras, as if they were used 
of putting on garments of a certain amplitude and dignity. ‘This is 
probably St. Peter’s meaning. Humility, like “a meek and quiet 
spirit,” is an ornament of price, a beautiful robe. The R.V. has 
“gird yourselves with humility,” as if the metaphor were derived 
from tying an apron round the waist, so as to be ready for service 
(cf. John xiii 4). But, upon the whole, the facts given above 
appear to make against this rendering. See Suicer, 5.v. ‘Eyxop Boopat, 

én. 6 Ocds . . . xdper. Prov. lll. 34, Kupeos brepypdvors avTt- 
rdocerat, TaTeyois 5é didwoe xaptv. The same quotation is found 
also in Jas. iv. 6, with the same substitution of 6 @eds for Kuptos. 
See iv. 8 above. The passage in the Epistle of St. James offers 
other resemblances to this part of 1 Peter, iwordyyre ry Oew, dvti- 
oryre TE StaBorAy, too iuas. There is probably a connexion 
between the two passages, and there are some apparent reasons 
why we should assign the priority to St. Peter: (1) in James the 
mention of humility is sudden and unexpected ; (2) though he gives 
the quotation from Prov. iil. 34 in the same shape as St. Peter, he 
writes, in ver. 10, tarewwOntre évwriov tov Kvupiov, as if he were 
aware that 6 @eds was not quite correct: we may infer perhaps that 
he had somewhere seen the quotation in its altered shape; (3) the 
mention of the devil in 1 Peter is not only more natural but more 
original ; (4) in ver. 8, St. James has dyvicare ras xupdias, which 
may be suggested by Tas Woxas tov yvexdres Of 1 Pet. i. 22: 
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if this is so, St. James is combining different parts of the Petrine 
Epistle. 

6. iwd thy xparady yxetpa. BK LP read xetpav. On this 
vulgar form see Westcott and Hort, /nfroduction, p. 157; Blass, 
p. 26. “The mighty hand of God” is generally connected in the 
Old Testament with the deliverance from Egypt, Ex. iii. 19 ; Deut. 
ili, 24, 1V. 34, ix. 29; Dan. ix. 15; or deliverance generally, 2 Chron. 
VI. 32, but in Ezek. xx. 34 the phrase is used, as here, to denote 
the dread power of the great Judge. 

év xatp@. ‘In the due or appointed time.” AP, many curs- 
ives, and some versions add émoxomns (from ii. 12). Compare 
Matt. xxiv. 45, rod diddvae avbrots tiv tpopyy év xatpo: and, for the 
exaltation of the humble, Luke xiv. 11. 

7. émppipavtes. Ps. liv. (lv.) 23, éwippupov ext Kiupiov riv 
péptvdy cov, kat autos oe Scabpewe. The pépyuva is here the alarm 
of the persecuted Christian. God will care for him; see Luke xxi. 18. 

8. v.ipate, ypnyopyoare. The Christian may cast the whole 
burden of his anxiety upon God, yet is not thereby absolved from 
the duty of vigilance; cf. iv. 19 above. For wppare see 1. 13, Iv. 7. 
He is to be sober and wakeful, because his enemy is always at 
hand: a train of thought which brings us very close to Matt. xxiv. 
42, 43, 49. Much the same combination of words is found 
1 Thess. v. 6, but in a different connexion; there the Christian is 
enjoined to watch and be sober, because he is a child of the day. 

5 dvridixos . . . Tid xatamety, A has tiva xaramiy, “seeking 
whom he may devour”: B has xatamcety without revd, “seeking to 
devour”; 8 K L P reva xaramcety, “seeking some one to devour” (LP 
wrongly accentuate rivu). ‘Avridicos is an adversary in a lawsuit. 
AwiBodos (almost a personal name, and therefore without article), 
“the slanderer,” 1s a Greek rendering of the Hebrew Satan. ‘Opv- 
opevos is probably taken from Ps. xxi. (xxii.) 14, as A€wy 6 dpwdlwy 
Kat Mpvopevos : wepimate, probably from Job i. 7, wepteAOav rH yA 
Kal éumepiratycas Thy br otpavoy mapeyu, The imagery of the 
sentence is mixed, derived partly from the prowling lion of the 
Psalm, partly from the Accuser of Job, who walks up and down 
the earth to spy out the weakness of God’s servants. Satan’s 
“slander” is that Job “doth not fear God for nought,” and God 
allows him to test the truth of this charge by trying Job, first with 
loss of property and children, afterwards with personal suffering. 
So here the Devil is the author of persecution. Compare the 
Epistle from the Churches of Vienna and Lugdunum, Eus. &. £. 
V. I. 5, €veoxynwey O avrixeiuevos. In the same epistle, v. 2. 6, those 
who denied the faith are said to have been swallowed by the Beast, 
iva diromvixOes & Onp, ovs mporepoy wero KaTareruxévar, Lawras 
éfenéoy. It seems clear that the writers had this passage of t Peter 
in view. Throughout his Epistle, St. Peter seems by “suffering ”* 
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to mean the adventitious pain of deliberate persecution. This was 
Kata TO OéAnpa Tov @eod (iv. 19), but possibly in the same sense as 
Job’s trials, as permitted but not exactly purposed by God. The 
natural tendency of righteousness is to produce “good days” 
(iii. 10); any other result seems to be regarded as surprising and 
occasional. It will be observed that St. Peter does not use xoapos 
as the name of a hostile, irreligious power. Here, again, we may 
perhaps detect the Hebraistic cast of the apostle’s mind. 

9. orepeot Ti miore. In its proper physical sense orepeds means 
hard or solid. The word occurs 2 Tim. ii. 19, orepeos OepéAtos, a 
solid foundation ; Heb. v. 12, 14, orepea tpodpy, solid food, opposed 
to liquid milk: the verb ovepeovy in Acts iii. 7, 16, is to make solid 
or strong; the substantive is found in Col. il. 5, ro orepéwpa THs 
eis Xptorov rictrews tyaov, the strong wall or foundation of your faith 
in Christ. When transferred to a moral quality in the classics, 
orepeds inclines to a bad sense, hard, harsh, brutal. In the present 
passage its meaning appears to be solid, strong, impenetrable, like 
a wall, rather than steadfast or brave. The adjective will affect the 
translation of r9 miore. ‘H iors is sometimes “faith” ; the article 
before the abstract noun being constantly used in Greek as in 
French, where the English idiom rejects it, to mark off the virtue 
in question from other kindred virtues, for instance, 4 dydzn in 
1 Cor. xiii.; sometimes “the faith,” that is to say, the Christian 
belief as distinguished from other beliefs. Thus we have in 2 Cor. 
i, 24, TH yap wiore éoryjxare, for it is by faith that ye stand; and, 
on the other hand, in Acts vi. 7, woAus oxAos Trav iepéwy SmypKovoy 
Tj ziore:, ‘a great multitude of the priests became obedient to the 
faith ”—in other words, changed their convictions and became Chris- 
tians. ‘The faith” is a phrase that does not appear in Romans or 
Corinthians, but Gal. i. 23 we find evtayyeA(Leras ry rictw WW wore 
érdpOa: Eph. iv. 5, pia mors, one faith distinguished from all 
others ; Phil. i. 27, ped Yuxy cvvabAotvres TH TivtE Tov ebayyeXion, 
the faith in which all agree, which is defined in the gospel; Col. 
i. 23, TH wiore: reGepedArwpeévor, the faith is that definite hope of the 
gospel from which the Church is not to be moved; 1 Tim. i. 19, 
rept tH wiorw évavaynoay, some have suffered shipwreck as regards 
the faith, by falling into erroneous doctrines: lil. 9, rd pvoryptoy 
THiS TioTews: IV. 1, ATooTHTOVTAl TWeEs THS Ticrews: Vv. 8, Vi. 10, 21; 
2 Tim. i. 13, ii. 2, iv. 7. The notion of “the faith” as a body of 
sound doctrine naturally became more important in St. Paul’s eyes 
from the time of his imprisonment, as contact with one error or 
another awakened him to the fact that there might be semi-Christian 
types of opinion of a misleading nature. In Heb. xi. 1 faith is 
not merely loving trust in God, but strong conviction, which admits 
of definition by its subject-matter, by the particular things hoped 
for and not seen. In the present passage the use of the word 
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sor. ane oF reis S2e\onis ‘uae. The dative is more naturally 
constriad with +3 efra than with emrel\aoOa, with which it can 
Ory Te taken .dvsely as a Iatrus inommodi. Finally, the meaning 
of éz.reles is uncertain; it may be “to accomplish,” “bring to an 
end,” or possib'y “ bring towards an end,” or, again, “to pay in full” 
Liddel and Scott are mistaken in giving the verb the sense of “to 
lay 4 penalty upon a person.” In the passage referred to, Plato, 
Liwi, Xp. gic D, my ais doeBelas Sixm rovros éxtredovrvrewv, the 
meaning is “iet them carry to a finish the prosecution for impiety 
against these men.” The only commentator who has really grappled 
with the text is Hofmann, who translates “ knowing how to pay the 
same tax of suffering as your brethren in the world.” Compare Xen. 
Mem. iv. 8.8, ra tot yypws éxtreAcioGar, “‘to pay the tax of old age,” 
in loss of sight, hearing, memory, and so on. This version meets 
most of the difficulties ; but ra attra trav waOypadrev for “the same 
tax of suffering,” is, to say the least, an unusual phrase, and # adeA- 
gorns tuwv remains a stumbling-block. Yet neither phrase falls 
outside the limit of toleration. 

10. & eds wdons xdpitos. “The God of every grace.” From 
Iiim comes every good and perfect gift (Jas. 1.17). See note on 
motxtdn xdpus, iv. 10. Many commentators couple & Xpor@ with 
kadéoas, and we might understand this in a variety of ways. (1) 
God was in Christ who called you; or (2) God called you by 
Christ as His instrument (cf. Gal. i. 6, 15, rod xaAdéoavros tas & 
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xdpirc— dia THs xaperos); or (3) év Xpeor@ may be used in that 
vague sense in which everything is said to be in the Lord (cf. 1 Cor. 
Vii. 22, 6 év Kupip xAnOeis dovAos), Christ being, as it were, the 
atmosphere of all Christian life. But Hofmann may be right in 
joining dogay ev Xprorg. The glory which is here attributed to God 
is closely related to Christ in 1 7, 21, Iv. 11, 13, Vv. 1, 4. For 
o\tyov waGovras, “after ye have suffered a little,” or “for a little 
while,” compare i. 6. Karaprice, “shall correct” or “amend.” 
So Mark i. 19, xaraprifew ra Sixrva: Gal. vi. 1, xataprifere tov 
rowvrov (where Lightfoot notes that xarapri{ew is used as a surgical 
term of setting a broken bone): 1 Thess. iii. 10, xaraprifew ra 
iorepypara: 1 Cor. i. 10, Hre 6é xarnpriopeévor (the apostle is speaking 
of the healing of schisms). God will amend them through suffer- 
ing, which is the cure of sin ; compare iv. 1, 6 ra@wv capxi méxavrat 
dpaptias, Xrypife, “shall stablish,” so that you shall not be 
shaken by alarms; compare iv. 12, py fevilerOe. SOevwce is one of 
St. Peter's daa Aeyouevo. SK L P, all later MSS., the Syriac, 
Coptic, and Armenian versions, Theophylact and Oecumenius have 
Gepetioce after cbevwoe: the word is omitted by A B, the Vulgate, 
and Aethiopic. Many of the later MSs. exhibit the optative, 
xatapticat, x.t.r., for the future indicative. 

11. aété 13 xpdtos. “ His (God’s) is (or, be) the might.” God 
has power to do all if you humble yourselves under His “ mighty 
hand.” St. Peter dwells, and wishes his readers to dwell, on the 
majesty and power of God, which to the Jew was always a most 
comfortable thought, and is not less so to the Christian. It is 
perhaps worth observing that xpdros occurs in only one of the eight 
Pauline doxologies, that of r Tim. vi. 16. 

12. The words which follow were possibly added by the hand 
of St. Peter himself (this is the opinion of Blass, Grammar, p. 123), 
just as St. Paul concludes 2 Thess. and Galatians with a few lines 
of autograph. Acdé may denote either the bearer or the draughts- 
man of the Epistle, or both; on this point and on Silvanus see 
Introduction. Tod morod ade gor, “ the (well-known) trusty brother.” 
Similar forms of commendation occur 1 Cor. iv. 7; Eph. vi. 21; 
Col. i. 7. ‘Qs AoyiLopat, “as I reckon,” in the sense of “as I 
think,” cf. 1 Cor. iv. 1; Rom. vill. 18. There is no éyw, and the 
‘‘T” is therefore not emphatic. St. Peter does not mean “TI think 
him trusty, though others do not.” The Epistle is short (8: 6Acdyww, 
cf. Heb. xiii. 22), not so much in itself, as in comparison with all 
that was in the apostle’s heart, and all that he would have liked to 
say. Silvanus would supplement it largely by word of mouth, and 
it is natural that St. Peter should here speak of him as “trusty,” one 
who knew the apostle’s mind and could expound it faithfully. But 
Silvanus was an eminent man, and only one who was still more 
eminent could venture to praise him for so simple a virtue. 
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“Eypaya, “I write,” is the epistolary aorist; instances occur in 
Philem. 19, 21; Rom. xv. 15; 1 Cor. v. 11, 1x. 153 Gal. vi. 11; 
1 Macc. xv. 6; 2 Macc. u. 16; Plato, Epust. vii. ad finem, dvayxatov 
oF poe pyOyvac. 

wapaxah@vy xat dmipaptupdy tadrny elvac ddnOh xdpiv Tod Geou. 
‘* Exhorting and testifying that this is the true grace of God.” The 
article is omitted before dAn6y xdpw. ‘Emipaprupev is to “bear 
witness to” a fact, not to “‘ bear new, or fresh, testimony.” “ This” 
refers to the whole of the contents of the Epistle, whether doctrine 
or exhortation. The apostle’s words here have a strongly emo- 
tional tinge, but not more so than we expect from a pastor who is 
deeply interested in the spiritual welfare of his flock in a time 
which was no doubt one of stress. We need not suppose that 
there was any great danger of apostasy. Still less need we suppose 
that by laying emphasis on the “truth” of his Epistle the apostle is 
here reflecting upon other teachers. The gospel is constantly 
spoken of as “the truth,” in opposition to the imperfect light of 
Judaism, or the errors of heathenism, John 1. 17, 9 xdpis cat 4 
dAnfeaa: Col. 1. 6, éréyywre ryv xapw tod Oeod ey dAnOeia: 1 Pet. 
1. 22, éy Ty traxoq THs aAnbeias, means “by obedience to the 
gospel.” But Gal. ii. 5, 9 aAqOea rod ebayyeAlov, is “the right 
conception of the gospel,” as of grace not of works, truth, that is 
to say, as opposed to the errors of other Christian teachers. So 
again 2 Pet. ii. 1, “the way of truth” is set against the delusions of 
pevdorpopyrat and Wevdod.daoxadur, who were, no doubt, professedly 
Christian. It has been supposed that here also dAn6ijs is used of 
orthodox belief. 

Kuhl thinks that the communities addressed had not been 
evangelised by any apostle, and that St. Peter is here giving the 
official seal to the instruction which they had received. The 
Tubingen school, on the other hand, holding that the author (not 
St. Peter) is writing to Pauline Churches, consider that he is ex- 
pressing his approval of the doctrine of St. Paul. But all that he 
means is, ‘‘ What I have made Silvanus write, this gospel of bearing 
the cross with patience, is God's truth. See that ye stand fast 
In it.” 

Usteri, pressing the absence of the article before adn) yap, 
would translate “this (this persecution) is a real grace of God. 
Stand ye fast to meet it.” But there is nothing in the text to 
justify such a narrowing of the sense of “this,” and persecution, in 
itself, is regarded as the work of the Devil. 

eis fv ornre. ‘* Wherein stand fast.” x» A B and many cursives 
have the imperative; K LP and the mass of inferior MSS. read 
éornxate, Eis is probably used as in 6 eis tov dypov, Mark xiii. 16, 
as a mere equivalent for év; see Blass, p. 122. Won Soden, how- 
ever, quoting i. 13, tTHv pepoperny tiv yapu, thinks that here also 
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the xdps is regarded as future, and would translate “ whereunto 
stand fast.” 

13. 4 év BaBudkdon cuvexdAexr}. ‘The fellow-elect woman in 
Babylon.” & after BaBvAdy adds éxxAyoia: the Vulgate has 
“ecclesia quae est in Babylone,” and the same addition is found in 
the Peshito, in the Armenian, in Theophylact, and Oecumenius. 
A catena explains that by Babylon is meant Rome; Syncellus says 
that some took it to mean Rome, others Joppa. St. Peter’s words 
have been the subject of much speculation from an early date. We 
are not to supply éxxAyota, nor any other word. ‘H év BaBvdAan: is 
a complete phrase, and means “the woman in Babylon.” This 
may be understood either literally or metaphorically. Bengel, 
Mayerhoff, Jachmann, Alford, and some few others take the words 
literally, and understand the apostle to mean his own wife. On the 
other hand, the great majority of commentators take them meta- 
phorically of the Church in Babylon, but are divided on the question 
whether Babylon itself is metaphorical or not. The latter point 
may be treated independently of the former. Both phrases may be 
literal, one may be figurative, or both. 

Against the literal interpretation of 7 may be urged (1) that St. 
Peter would have spoken of his wife in plain terms and by name ; 
(2) that 7 év BaSvA@y is a singular phrase for an ordinary woman 
residing or sojourning in Babylon. Both these objections are con- 
siderably weakened, if St. Peter’s wife was a very well-known person- 
age ; and there can be no doubt that she was. St. Paul tells us 
that she accompanied her husband (1 Cor. ix. 5), and tradition 
could not have regarded her as a martyr (Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 11. 
63), unless she had done something to earn martyrdom—unless, 
that is to say, she had taken an active part in her husband’s labours. 

Against the metaphorical interpretation it may be argued that 
7 €v BaBvAove is an unprecedented and perhaps impossible phrase for 
“the Church in Babylon.” In the Old Testament we have “the 
daughter of Zion” (Isa. xxxvii. 22); in the New Testament it is 
possible that St. John speaks of a Church as xvpia, and of another 
Church as her ddeAgoy (2 Johni. 5, 13); the meaning of the Woman 
in the Apocalypse is open to doubt. In Hermas (Mis. i. 1. 4, 5) 
the Church appears to the prophet as yvvy, and is addressed by 
him as xvpia. But in all these cases the metaphor is far more 
obvious than it is in the present passage. Again, what is easy and 
natural to imaginative writers like Isaiah, John, or Hermas, is not 
so to St. Peter. Lastly, “the Church and Marcus my gon” strikes 
one as a somewhat more difficult combination than “ my wife and 
Marcus my son ” (see Introduction, § 8). On Marcus and Babylon, 
see Introduction, § 9. 

14, év dedjpate dydays. Compare Rom. xvi. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 
2 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 Thess. v. 26. St. Paul’s phrase is $tAnya dycov. 
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The kiss is one of the most ancient of ritual usages. Justin, Afol, 
1. 65, dAAnAOUSs PiAnpate dowaloudla travodpevor Tov evyav, the kiss 
came after certain evyai and before the evyat of communion ; Tert. 
de Orat. 14, “quae oratio cum diuortio sancti osculi integra?” In 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. Afyst. v. 3, the kiss is placed before the 
Sursum Corda ; he adds, onpetov roivuv éori ro piAnpa Tod davaxpa- 
Onvar ras Yvxas Kal macav efopilew pyvyouaxiav. See also Const. 
App. i. 57, vill. 11; Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western; 
Palmer, Or. Litt. ii. 102; Suicer, s.v. @tAnpa; Ducange, s.z. 
Osculum ; Bingham; Probst, Ziturgte; Duchesne, Origines du culte 
chréticn. 

eipyvy. In this final benediction St. Peter uses the Hebrew and 
evangelical “ Peace” (cf. Luke xxiv. 36; John xx. 19, 21, 26) instead 
of the later “ grace,” which we find in the corresponding passages 
of the Pauline Epistles, Hebrews, and the Apocalypse. ‘ Peace” 
carries us back to the Address; the Epistle begins and ends with 
peace. The phrase rots év Xpioro “can hardly signify the mystical 
life-communion (die mystische Lebensgemeinschaft) of Paul, of which 
there is no trace in the Epistle, but is merely another name 
for Christians, and conveys the last warning not to forsake this 
community of Christians ” (von Soden). 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND EPISTLE 
OF ST. PETER 


81. TESTIMONIA VETERUM 


It will be most convenient to begin the Introduction to 2 Peter by 
a discussion of the external attestation of the Epistle. 


Jerome. 


Born about 346; died, 420. 

In the Epistle to Paulinus, prefixed to editions of the Vulgate, 
Jerome accepts all the seven Catholic Epistles without reserve : 

‘Jacobus, Petrus, Joannes, Judas Apostoli, septem epistolas 
ediderunt tam mysticas quam succinctas, et breues pariter ac 
longas: breues in uerbis, longas in sententiis; ut rarus sit, qui non 
in earum lectione caecutiat.” Here the word caecutiat seems to be 
taken from 2 Pet. 1. 9. 

In the extracts from the Ca/alogus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum, 
which also are printed in editions of the Vulgate, he notices that 
there was some considerable doubt as to the authenticity of 
2 Peter, and tells us that the doubt rested on the style of the 
Epistle : 

“Scripsit duas Epistolas, quae Catholicae nominantur : quarum 
secunda a plerisque eius esse negatur, propter stili cum priore 
dissonantiam.” 

In the Epistle to Hedibia, 120, Quaest. xi., he suggests that this 
difference of style might be accounted for by the supposition that 
St. Peter employed two different interpreters : 

“Habebat ergo (Paulus) Titum interpretem, sicut et beatus 
Petrus Marcum, cuius evangelium Petro narrante et eo scribente 
compositum est. Denique et duae epistolae quae feruntur Petri 
stilo inter se et charactere discrepant structuraque uerborum. Ex 
quo intelligimus pro necessitate rerum diuersis eum usum inter- 
pretibus.” 

Jerome thus records, explains, and perpetuates the doubt, yet 
his great authority practically laid it to sleep in the Greek and Latin 
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Churches. But in or about the time of Jerome there were several 
eminent Fathers who either rejected 2 Peter or regarded it with 
grave suspicion. “Among the innumerable quotations from and 
allusions to Scripture found in the writings of Chrysostom, Theo- 
dore, and Theodoret, there does not appear to be one reference to 
2 Peter” (Dr. Chase in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, iii. p. 805; 
as regards Chrysostom this statement is to some extent modified by 
the note). Amphilochius of Iconium (Westcott, Canon, p. 557) 
says that some accepted seven Catholic Epistles, some only three. 
Didymus of Alexandria accepted 2 Peter as authentic, and wrote a 
commentary upon it; yet at the close of this work the reader is 
startled by the words (only preserved in a Latin translation), “non 
est igitur ignorandum praesentem epistolam esse falsatam, quae, licet 
publicetur, non tamen in canone est.” Mr. Warfield (Southern 
lresbyterian Review, Jan. 1882) suggests that Didymus here ex- 
presses a view which he afterwards rejected. At a later date 
Junilius of Africa (about 550 a.D.; Westcott, Canon, p. 545) places 
2 Peter among the books which he calls medsae, those which, 
though not absolutely undoubted, are yet accepted by very many 
(quam plurimi), Junilius, though African by birth, lived in Con- 
stantinople, and derived his Syrian theology directly or indirectly 
from Theodore of Mopsuestia (see Dr. Salmon’s article in the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography). The doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of 2 Peter appears to have been most strongly felt in the 
Antiochene Church, and rested largely on the absence of the Epistle 
from the Peshito, which recognised only three of the Catholic 
Epistles, James, 1 Peter, 1 John; indeed there is some doubt 
whether the Syriac version originally included even these; see 
Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 13. 


Eusebius. 


, 

The date of his Asfory is about 324. 

H. E. iii. 3. 1, 4, Ueérpov pév obv érioroAy pla uy Aeyouévyn airod 
mporépa dvwpodcyntar Taity 8& xai of wdAat pea Birepor as dvapdi- 
Néextw ev Tos ochov airav KaraxéxpyvTat ouyypappact, — Tiv 
epoperny Sevrépav ovx évdudOynxov pev elvas mapedypapev, Spws 52 
modAols xpyotpos gpaveica pera tov GAduw torovddaGy ypapey ... 
dAAG Ta pev dvopalozeva Mérpov, dv piav yryotay eyvov ércoroAny 
Kai Tapa Tots TaAat mpec Burepots dpodoynperny Tocavra. . 

H. E. iii. 25. 3, tov 8 dvrveyopevov, yrepipuy S ovr Gps 
rois modAois, 7 Aeyonévyn “laxwdBou pé€perat xai 4 “lovda, i} Te Tlérpov 
Sevtépa érictoAn. He then goes on to speak about the vé@a. 

We gather that of zodAoi, the majority of the Church, accepted 
2 Peter as authentic; that Eusebius himself doubted, but did not 
absolutely deny, its authenticity; that his doubt rested on two 
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grounds, namely, that writers, whose opinion he respected, regarded 
2 Peter as uncanonical (rapeAndaper) ; and that, so far as he knew, 
the Epistle was not quoted by “the ancient presbyters ”»—by those 
older writers, that is to say, whose works were to be found in the 
library of Jerusalem (/7. Z. v. 20. 1), and he probably means “ not 
quoted by name.” It is to be regretted that Eusebius does not 
state from whom he had received his opinion, or who were included 
among the oi woAAot. The seven Catholic Epistles existed in the 
library of Caesarea, and there is some reason for thinking that they 
were all accepted as genuine by Pamphilus (Westcott, Canou, 


Pp. 393 sq-). 
Methodius. 


Martyred in the Diocletian persecution. 

In a fragment of his treatise, de Kesurrectione (Pitra, Anal. Sacra, 
iii, p. 611, quoted by Dr. Chase), we find an express citation of 
2 Pet. iii. 8, xAua 88 erm tis Baorreias dvépacev Tov dmépavtov 
aiiva ba THs Xudbos SnAGv, yeypagev yap | 6 dda rohos Ilérpos 6 OTe 
pia. Hépa rapa Kupiy ws xa ery xai xidca érn ds épa pia. 

We may notice also in the same treatise (ed. Jahn, p. 78) the 
words éxrupwGyoerat poev yap mpos kaGapow Kat dvaxawic pov KaTa- 
Baci was KaTaxhulopevos 0 KOO/LOS Tupi, ov Bay eis amrwXAccay 
Actoerat mavtedy Kat pOopdy 2 « b0 dvdyny 57 Kat THY ynv aves 
Kat TOV otpavoy pera. THY éxpdoywow éxecOat ravtwv Kai tov Bpacpoy. 
Here the wip xaraBdovoy is taken from Wisdom x. 6; but the run 
of the passage reminds the reader strongly of 2 Pet. iii 9-13, and 
Methodius, as the first quotation shows, was acquainted with the 
Epistle. 


Origen. 

Died, 253. 

In Joann. Comm. v. 3 (Lomm. i. 165); see also Eus, Z. E£. vi. 
25. 8, Ilérpos 5, ep’ @ olxodopetrat 7 Xpiorov éxxAnota, Hs w’Aa Atdov 
ov KaTLTXOT OUT, play éxurroAny éporcyoupevyy KatadéAourev, Eotw de 
xai Sevrépay: dudiBddAXerar ydp. 

Origen does not express himself so positively as Eusebius ; he 
records the doubt, yet is not unwilling to accept the Epistle. "He 
does not tell us on what arguments the doubt rested, nor by whom 
it was entertained. In particular, he says nothing about the style of 
2 Peter, though he was a keen critic, as may be seen from his 
remarks on the Epistle to the Hebrews (Eus. 4. £. vi. 25. 11). In 
the works of Origen are found six quotations from, and two clear 
allusions to 2 Peter. Dr. Chase, however, notices that they all 
occur in those treatises which exist only in the Latin version of 
Rufinus, and it must be admitted that this fact renders it somewhat 
doubtful whether they can be ascribed to Origen himself. 
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Clement of Alexandria. 

Died about 213. 

Eus. H. £. vi. 14. 1, €& 8€ rats ‘Yrorvracect, fvveddvra elwreiy, 
rucys THs évdtabyxov ypapys ércrerpnpévas meroinra Supyjores, pyde 
Tas dvtiAcyopévas tapedOwy, tTyv Iovda A€yw cai ras Aowras xadodcxas 
émaroAds, THv Te BapvaBa Kai rHv Ilérpov Acyouévnv droxdAuyy. 

Nothing can be clearer than this statement, which is con- 
firmed by Photius (Brd/ioth. 109). It is in no degree invalidated 
by the confused utterances of Cassiodorus, who, wmiting after an 
interval of more than three hundred years, says, first, that Clement 
expounded the whole of the Bible; then that he had commented 
upon 1 Peter, 1 and 2 John, and James, but not on the other three 
canonic Epistles ; and, finally, made a loose and untrustworthy trans- 
lation (for the Adumbrationes is supposed to be his version of this 
part of the /7rpotvfoses) of Clement's notes upon 1 Peter, 1 and 2 
John, and Jude, not James. 

Dr. Chase does not allow that Clement ever quotes 2 Peter. But 
in Protrep. x. 106 we have the phrase ry oddv ris dAnGetas, which 
is found in 2 Pet. ii. 2 and not elsewhere in the New Testament. 
Sapxos awoGeors, Strom. i. 19. 94, may be drawn from 2 Pet. i. 14 
(dmoGerrs is peculiar to 1 and 2 Peter). In £cl. Proph. 20, 1 Pet. 
i. 19 is combined with 2 Pet. ii. 1 (see note). See again note on 
ii. 13 for another possible reference. In aed. iii. 8. 43, ro 
Sodopira@v wdbos xpiow piv adixynoacr, radaywyia $2 dxo'cact, is 
taken not from Jude, as Dindorf thinks, but from 2 Peter, who 
mentions Lot, while Jude does not (see also Paed. iii. 8. 44, where 
the same remark holds good, though Clement immediately goes on 
to quote Jude 5, 6 by name). From the same verse, 2 Pet. ii. 8, 
comes a phrase which is found in Sfrom. i. 12. 55, Bacavilwy dé é¢’ 
ols Hpapre THY Eartou Wuxnv ayaOoepyet. Again, in Strom. vii. 14. 88, 
Clement speaks of the moral law as » érroAy, In the singular. 
Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 21. Probably many other borrowings might be 
detected by anyone who would carefully read Clement through 
with an eye to this point. It is true that Clement does not quote 
2 Peter by name, and some of the phrases here noticed may not be 
conscious quotations at all. ‘‘ The way of truth” is found also in 
Clement of Rome, “the putting off of the flesh” may have been a 
common expression among Christians. But if they are ultimately 
derived from 2 Peter, as is probably the case, the fact that these 
phrases had become a regular part of the parlance of the Church 
seems greatly to increase the strength of the evidence in favour of 
the authenticity of the Epistle. 

It should be remembcred that Clement was the successor and 
pupil of another learned man, Pantaenus, who was head of the 
catechetical school perhaps as early as 180. In that year those 
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who advocate the late date of 2 Peter suppose that the Epistle had 
not existed more than five, or at the outside more than twenty or 
thirty years. Pantaenus could hardly have been imposed upon by a 
forgery so recently perpetrated, as Harnack and Dr. Chase suppose, 
in Alexandria. And, if Pantaenus did not know the Epistle, or 
rejected it, how came Clement, the heir of his erudition, to 
accept it? 
Cyprian. 

Died, 257. 

This Father displays no acquaintance with 2 Peter, yet this fact 
serves only to show the precariousness of the argument from 
silence. For a clear allusion to the Epistle is found in a letter 


addressed to Cyprian by 
Firmiltan, 


Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia (Cyprian, Zp. Ixxv. 6), “Ste- 
phanus . . . adhuc etiam infamans Petrum et Paulum beatos 
apostolos, ... qui in epistolis suis haereticos exsecrati sunt et 
ut eos euitemus monuerunt.” Cyprian must have known to what 
Epistle of St. Peter Firmilian was appealing. 


Lippolytus. 


Died about the end of the first quarter of the third century. 

Refut. Omn. Haer. ix. 6, per ov word Sé eri Tov abrov BopBuz,or 
dvexuXlovro, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 22. The expression is, as Dr. Chase 
says, of the nature of a proverb, but it is not a common proverb. 
See note on the passage. 

bid. X. 33, Ta St wdvra Stowe 6 Adyos 6 & @eod, 6 tpurdyovos zarpos 
wais, 7) xpd éwoddpov dwogdpos pwr, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19, and see note 
on the passage. 

Tid. x 34, epedferGe twepxopiryy sxupds xploews dradiy xal 

taprdpou Lopepoi Spa ddiruoroy, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 4, 17, iii. 7. 

In Dan, iii. 22, § yap dy tu tworayg rovre cal SedovAwras, cf. 
2 Pet. ii. 19. 

bid. iv. 10, et yap wal viv Bpadiver zpd xarpod, py Oédov rip 
plow T~ Koo pp érey xety, Cf. 2 Pet. ii, 5, iil. 9 

Ibid. xxiii. 24, jpépa St Kupiov xQua éry, 


The Clementine Literature. 


Passages bearing a more or less close resemblance to 2 Peter 
have been detected in the Recognitions, the Homilies, the Actus 
Petri cum Simone. On this point the reader may consult the 
observations of Dr. Chase, and of Dr. Salmon, Jntroduction 
(p. 520, ed. 1888). 
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Theophilus of Antioch. 

Died, 183-185. 

li. 13, 6 Adyos atrot, Paivwy domep Avxvos ev olkypart ovvexopery, 
éehuticey THY br ovparov, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19. In 4 Esdr. xi. 42 we 
read, “‘Tu enim nobis superes solus ex omnibus populis . . . sicut 
lucerna in loco obscuro”; and the word of God is a Avyvos in Ps. 
cxix. 105. Yet it seems most likely that Theophilus had St. Peter 
in mind. 

ll. 9, of 8 rod @eod avOpwrot mvevparoddpot mvevpatos ayiou Kai 
mpopytat yevopevor, cf. 2 Pet. 1. 21. Dr. Chase points out that 
the word tvevparoddpos is found in Hos. ix. 7; Zeph. ll 4. It 
can hardly be maintained that either of these passages is conclusive, 
but they deserve some weight. 


Tatian. 

Date of Oratio, 150-170. 

Or. ad Graetos, 15 (Otto, vi. p. 70) rotovrov 88 pH Svros Tov 
oxnvwparos. This sense of the word oxyvwpa (body) is borrowed 
from 2 Pet. i. 13. Immediately before, in the single word vacs, we 
have an allusion to 1 Cor. iii. 16. 2xpvwua is so used by Eus. 
Hf. E. ii. 25. 6, who possibly found it in Gaius. 


The Afuratorianum, 


P. 106, line 6 (in Westcott’s Canon) ‘‘Sicute et semote passioné 
petri euidenter declarat.” These words must refer either to the 
Gospel of St. John or to 2 Peter. They can hardly refer to the 
Gospel, which had been fully noticed. See on this point Introduc- 
tion to 1 Peter, p. 14. 


Aristides. 


His Apology was presented to Hadrian in 129-130, or, as Mr. 
Rendel Harris thinks, to Antoninus Pius, in the early years of his 
reign. 

Afpoi. Xvi, 4 650s TIS GAnOetas Aris Tous Sdevovras airiv eis Ti 
aiuviov xepaywye Baoreiav, cf. 2 Pet. 1. 11, 1b 2. This seems 
a clear case. Canon Armitage Robinson considers that the Greek 
text of the Asology “as a rule gives us the actual words of 
Aristides,” 


Polycarp. 
Martyred in 155. 
Phil. iii., tH copia. rod paxapiov xai évdd~ov TavAov, 8s. . . tui 
dypawey érvoroAds, cf. 2 Pet. iii. 15. 
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Martyrium Polycarpi. 


XX. 2, eis Thy aidvtoy avrov BaciXctav. So Harnack. Lightfoot 
has érovpavioy, but ailwyoy is the reading of two MSS. out of three. 


Justin Martyr. 


Harnack puts: the date of the Dialogue, : 55-1 6o. 

Dial, 51, kai év To peragi THS TWapovetas avrTov Xxpove, ws  mpoepyy, 
yevyrerGat aipévets Kai pevdorpopyras eri Te dvdpart avrov mpo- 
exmvoe. Otto refers to Matt. vii. 15, xxiv. 5; 1 Cor. xi. 19. But 
there would seem to be here a reminiscence of 2 Pet. ii. 1, where 
yevdorpopyra and aipéoets are mentioned in conjunction. In 
Dral, 82, again, Justin uses the word Wevdodi8doxado, which though, 
as Dr. Chase remarks, a word of easy formation, is peculiar to 
2 Peter. 

Dial, 81, ovvyjxapey xai 7d eipnpeévov Ste “Hyépa Kupiov as yiAca 
ery Otto notes, “Sic Tanchuma, fol. 335 A, Dees det est mille 
annorum.” ere, again, doubt is legitimate. But we have seen 
above that Methodius quoted this phrase by name from 2 Pet. ii. 8. 

Apol. 1. 28, Kal yap v7 émipovy Tov pander Touro mpata Tov cov 
da 70 dvO pamuvov yevos yeyevnrat: TpoywwwoKet yap Twas éx peravoias 
owbyoco Oa, cf. 2 Pet. iil. 9. 


Melito. 


He flourished in the third quarter of the second century. 

Apology (in Otto, vol. ix. p. 432), “Etenim aliquando fuit 
diluutum uenti, et selecti (ad id) homines occisi sunt aquilone 
uechementi, et relicti sunt iusti ad demonstrationem §ueritatis. 
Rursus alio tempore fuit diluuium aquarum, et perierunt omnes 
homines et bestiae in multitudine aquarum, et seruati sunt iusti in 
arca lignea iussu dei. Atque ita ultimo tempore erit diluuium 
ignis, et ardebit terra cum montibus suis, et ardebunt homines 
cum simulacris quae fecerunt et cum operibus sculptilibus quae 
adorauerunt, et ardebit mare cum insulis suis, et seruabuntur 
iusti ab ira, sicut socli eorum seruati sunt in arca ab aquis diluuii.” 

On the date of this Syriac version of Melito’s Afolory, see 
Introduction to 1 Peter, p. ro. Dr. Chase takes the deluge of 
wind to refer to the destruction of the Tower of Babel, which is 
mentioned in the Sidy/line Oracles iii. 97 sqqg., in connexion with 
the destruction of the world by fire, and is inclined to think 
that Melito is following the 5z4y/ rather than 2 Peter. There is, 
however, a different explanation of the Flood of Wind ; see Otto’s 
note on the passage, vol. ix. p. 476. But it will be necessary to con- 
sider the origin of the belief in the approaching destruction of the 
world by fire more fully in a later section. 
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Irenaeus. 

Died, 202 or 203. 

This Father introduces a quotation from 1 Peter with the words 
Petrus ait in epistola sua (iv. 9. 2); but this phrase does not neces- 
sarily imply that he knew only one Petrine letter. Irenaeus 
certainly knew 2 John, which he quotes explicitly and by name 
(i. 16. 3, til, 16. 8); yet, says Mr. Warfield, he quotes 1 John (iii. 16. 
5, 8) just as he quotes 1 Peter, with the words ta sua epistola, év Ty 
éxioroAn. Two passages call for notice. 

ili, 1. 1, pera d€ rHv Tovrwy éLodoy Mdpxos 6 pabyrys Kat éppr- 
veurys Ilérpov xai atros ra tro Lérpou xypvocdpea eyypadus yyy 
mapadcowKke. 

There can be little doubt that ¢fo50s here means “death.” It 
is so used Wisd. ill. 2, vil. 6; Luke ix. 31; 2 Pet. i 15. In 
secular writers it never, so far as I know, bears this sense by itself, 
though it is commonly used in later Greek in combination with a 
genitive, €£0d0s rov Biov e¢ simm. There is some slight presump- 
tion, therefore, that here the word may be a reminiscence of the 
Petrine passage. But, further, there were two traditions as to the 
date at which Mark composed his Gospel. According to the one 
he wrote before, according to the other after, the death of Peter. 
It is a most natural and probable supposition that the latter view 
was connected with 2 Pet. 1.15. Irenaeus does not tell us whence 
he derived this account of St. Mark’s Gospel, but he no doubt 
borrowed it from some earlier writer, most probably Papias. Thus 
it may be argued with some confidence that 2 Peter was known to 
and accepted by men who lived before Irenaeus, and whose 
opinions Irenaeus followed. It might, of course, be replied that 
the writer of 2 Peter was himself following the author or authors 
of this tradition, but this would hardly be reasonable. 

v. 23. 2, “ Dies domini sicut mille anni”; v. 28. 3, 7 yap yyépa 
Kuptov os xtAca érn. 

Irenaeus does not tell us where he found these words which so 
strongly resemble those of 2 Pet. i. 8. In both places he con- 
nects them with Chiliasm ; the world was created in six days, and 
will last six thousand years. It has been supposed that he borrowed 
this adaptation of Ps. xc. 4 from Justin, or from Barnabas, or from 
the Rabbis. But this point also will require to be further con- 
sidered in a later section. 


Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne. 


177-179. 

Eus. 7. £. v. 1. 36, §5; 2. 3, €€0d0s is used absolutely of “ death.” 

Ibid. v. 1. 45, 6 5é d:a pévov xatpos otk dpyos atrois ovde dxapros 
dylvero, cf 2 Pet. i. 8. 


-_ ‘ 
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The Epistle, then, was known, if not to Irenaeus, to those with 
whom he was very closely connected. 

Let us notice another phrase in this letter—v. 1. 48, da ris 
dvaotpopys airay BrAaodypovvres ty Gddv, rourérrw of viol THs 
dmwAcias. Here we seem to find a combination of vers. 2 and 22 
of the Fragment of the Afocalypse of Peter, which is therefore 
older than the Viennese letter. 


Apocalypse of Peter. 


11o—160, or more nearly 120-140; Harnack. The use of the 
work by the Viennese Church warns us that the date can hardly be 
placed after 140. 

1, woAdol é atta» Exovrat pevdorpopyrat Kai ddovs xat Séypara 
woutda THs drwAcias Sddfover, cf. 2 Pet. i 1. 

I, Tas Yuxas éavrav SoxipaLovras, cf. 2 Pet. ii 8. 

21, TOrov avxpnpoy, Cf. 2 Pet. i. 19. 

22, 28, BAaodyporrres rv ddov THs Sexaroovvys, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 2, 21. 

30, 9 évroAy, cf. 2 Pet. 11. 21, ill. 2. 

In his edition of the Fragment, Professor Harnack (Bruchstiicke, 
p- 71) says that the Apocalypse and 2 Peter are d/utsverwandt, 
but does not pronounce upon the question of priority. In the 
Chronologie, p. 471, he decides that the author of 2 Peter borrows 
from the Apocalypse. But I find it quite impossib'e to accept this 
view. Before the Apocalypse was written there had been violent 
persecution (of duaifavres rovs Stxatous cai wapadorres abrov's, 27; the 
verb ryyaritdpevor, 34, belongs to the times of persecution; the 
word is used in the Viennese letter, Eus. 7. £. v. 1. 38), of which 
there is no indication whatever in 2 Peter. Again, the description 
of hell, suggested as it is by Plato, Aristophanes, Homer, and 
especially Virgil, certainly points to a later date than the Epistle. 
Jiilicher thinks it not improbable that 2 Peter made use of the 
Apocalypse; and Kuhl goes so far as to suppose that 2 Pet. il. may 
have been written by the same author as the Apocalypse. The 
three reasons given by Dr. Chase in the Dictionary of the Bible for 
thinking it impossible that the author of the Apocalypse should 
have borrowed from 2 Peter, appear to be wholly unsubstantial. 
I have suggested in the notes that the whole of the later Petrine 
literature owes its origin to 2 Pet. 1. 15; these words gave the busy 
army of inventors the suggestion and the name for their works of 
imagination. If this view is tenable, we have here again a remark- 
able proof of the authonty of our Epistle in very early times. 

It has been said above that the Apocalypse of Peter bears 
traces of the influence of Virgiland Homer. The general idea which 
underlies the vision, that our pleasant vices are made the whips to 
scourge us, may be found in Wisd. xi. 16, 8° dv tes duaprdve dia rovrwv 
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«alazeras, but in its concrete, pictorial development belongs to the 
Grevck and Roman mythology. But even in details the A/ocalypse 
viosely resembles the Aeneid. Cf. the > following passages :— 

AA. 3, Ta per yap capara avray Yd Aevxorepa dons xtoves kal 
én Npurepa TUTUs pdon, urexéxparo dé ro épud poy aurav To p Acuke, Kat 
dz les ot divapac éSryjoracGas TO xdAXos aitav’ 7 Te yap Kony airow 
oly 7 Kai da tripa Kai éxixpérovca auTay Tw TE mpoowae Kai TOUS 
OHS, oorepel oréedavos éx vapdoord xvos redeypevos Kat wouxiAov 


we, t: } curse ipis ér dps TAALTH Fy avrayv 7 clUxpéweca. 
2. fet. 1. 402 


“TD: ME 2. et auertens rosea ceruice refulsit, 
AmMusiacgue comae diuinum uertice odorem 
Sp. rauere. 


For the contrast of white and rose in the complexion of beauty, 
See the descnption ot Euryalus, Aen. ix. 431-437, or of Aeneas, 
Ais $85~ 395. OtAy Kony xai advOnpa iS a reminiscence also of 
tes. Od. vic 230, nad 8% xapyros OtAas Fue xopas taxwhive avba 
wed Was, 

Agen 8, Me) Loror Spor éxros Tovrou Tod xéopou tatphapapoy re 
Oar aad roe depa Tor éxet dxziow WAlov Katalapropevoy, xal ri yiv 
QT arfotwTar dpaparTors atert 

Vin. fet. Vi. 03 


**Decenere locos laetas, et amoena uireta 
Fortunaterum nemurum, sedesque beatas. 
Langor hic campos aether et lumine uestit 
Purperes, solemque suum, sua sidera norunt.” 


We may remember also the dorpoderos Aapeov of Hom. Od. xi. 539. 

foc. 6, the phrase ruzos atypnpes, of the place of punishment, 
is taken from 2 Peter, but, used as it is in the Apocalypse, it calls to 
rind the words of Virgil, 

fen. V1. 534: 

“Ut tristis sine sole domos, loca turbida, adires.” 

por. 8, 9, 16, the region of torment is full of boiling mud. 

Cf. fen. vi. 206, “ Turbidus hic coeno uastaque uoragine gu 


rges 
Aestuat”; 410, * Informi limo”; the boiling mud is that of Phlege- 
thon. 


for. 6, of xoAaLorres ayy ocxorewoy elyov airaw Tro Gdupe 
Kara TOY dépa Tov Toro. 
Virg. .fem. vi. 555° 
‘‘Tisiphone . . . palla succincta cruenta.” 
A poe. 10, Tors orets €Bderov wes BeBdAnpevovs & runt Tore 
nocopévous iro 


TeOuippery Kai rexAynpwpere épreray wovypev, Kai wr 
Trav Onpiew éxeivwr. 
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Virg. Aen. vi. 570: 


‘Continuo sontes ultrix accincta flagello 
Tisiphone quatit insultans, toruosque sinistra 
Intentans angues uocat agmina saeua sororum.” 


Apoc. 11, woddot waides ofrwes awpot érixrovro (text of Canon 
Armitage Robinson) xajpevoe éxAator. 
Virg. Aen. vi. 426: 


** Infantumque animae fientes in limine primo.” 


It may be strongly suspected that the author of the Apocalypse 
was a Western, who had read Virgil. The book first comes before 
our notice at Vienna, and in the Roman Afuratorianum ; and these 
facts point in the same direction. Further, the C/ementina mani- 
fest so strong an interest in Rome that we may look for their origin, 
at any rate for that of their Grundschrift, in the same locality. Prob- 
ably a good deal of the pseudo-Petrine literature came from Rome. 
But that the whole tone and conception of the Afocalypse is later 
than 2 Peter seems to me to be beyond a doubt. 


The so-called Second Epistle of Clement. 

130-170. 

Xvi. 7 yerddonere 52 ore épxerat on 7 npépa. HS Kpicews | as xALBavos 
KaLopevos Kai Taxyoovrat ai Suvdpers Tov otpaviv Kal wica 7) yy as 
pdALBdos éxi wrvpi ryxdpevos Kal rore havjcerat Ta xpipia Kal davepa 
épya tiv dvOpwruv. 

The author here quotes Mal. iv. 1 ; Isa. xxxiv. 4, but his view of 
the world-fire is that of St. Peter. Dr. Salmon (Jntroduction, p. 521) 
suggests that daynoera: is an attempt to make sense out of the 
corrupt etpefyoerat of 2 Pet. il. ro. Add that 7pépa xptoews in the 
New Testament is only found in Matthew's Gospel, in x John, and 
in 2 Peter. 

Ignatius. 

105-117. 

Eph., Preface, "Incot Xpwrrot rot cod jpiv: see Lightfoot’s 
note ; the same phrase recurs Zph. xviii.; Hom. iit.3 Polye. viii., 
cf. 2 Pet. 1. I. 

Eph. xii, WavAov... 8s & rdoy erwtodg, ch 2 Pet. iik 
15, 16. 

° Trall, xiii. 3s év @ ? etpeBeinner d dpwpot, Cf. 2 Pet. ill, 14. 

Magn. ix., ) Con jpov avéredrev, cf. 2 Pet. 1. 19. 

No one of these phrases can be regarded as conclusive; yet 
they are worth noticing as probably echoes of 2 Peter. 


14 
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Barnabas. 

70-79, Lightfoot ; 130 or 131, Harnack. 

XV. 4, wpoo€yere, Téxva, Ti A€yar TO Luverérecey ey BE ipépais’ 
Touro A€yes Gre ey ELaxtayiAlors Ereaow aovvtehéoe Kvpios ra ovprrarra. 
"H yap nuépa wap’ aire yidAia Er’ atros S€ pot paprupe A€ywr* “T50d 
OnpEpov HpEpa Eorat ws xiAua Er7. 

See remarks on Irenaeus above; but here the rap’ aire comes 
very close to Peters rapa Kuptw. Hilgenfeld here quotes Leffo- 
genesis, 4, ““Und (Adam) lebte 70 Jahre weniger als rooo Jahre, 
denn 1000 Jahre sind wie Ein Tag nach dem himmlischen Zeug- 
niss. Desswegen ist geschrieben uber den Baum des Erkenntnisses : 
An dem Tage da ihr davon esset, werdet ihr sterben. Darum hat 


er die Jahre dieses Tages nicht vollendet, sondern er starb an 
demselben.” 


Hermas. 

¥ro—140, Harnack. 

In the Pastor there are a few words and phrases which may 
conceivably have been suggested by 2 Peter; Ves. iil. 7. 1, tiv ddoy 
Trav dAnOuyy: Sim. Vv. 7. 2, praopos: Sim. vi. 2. 5, BA€upa, but ina 
different sense: Sim. ix. 14. 4, Svovoyros: Sim. ix. 22. 1, false 
teachers are avdadets, 


Clement of Rome. 


93-95, hardly as late as 97, Harnack. . 

Here again we find several phrases which in the New Testament 
are pecular to 2 Peter; such are 6 mpopytixos Adyos, Xl. 2: érorrys 
(but it is here used of God), lix. 3: pines, Ixili. 1: peyakowperyps, 
i. 2. In vii. 6 we read N&e éxypugey peravorar, which not unnaturally 
suggests 2 Pet. ii. 5, N&e dixatoodvys «qpuca. Bishop Lightfoot in- 
geniously suggested that Clement may have borrowed his phrase 


from a lost passage of the pre-Christian third Sibylline book. See 
his note. 


Jude. 


The Epistle of St. Jude may, I believe, be confidently regarded 
as the earliest attestation of 2 Peter. But the point must be dis- 
cussed at length in a separate section. 


§ 2. OBSERVATIONS ON THE TESTIMONIA 


‘he Second Epistle of St. Peter is very short; its subject, the 
aisonder of a particular section of the Church, is of limited in- 
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terest, and is treated in a vague and general way, very unlike that 
in which the same topic is handled in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and conveying little information about the persons 
and circumstances in view; and it contains very few quotable 
phrases. It is probably very seldom quoted even in the present 
day. Yet its attestation is strong; if we accept the evidence of 
the Apocalypse of Peter, very strong; and if we accept that of 
Jude, overwhelming. 

Its authenticity was doubted by many in Jerome’s time, because 
its style was supposed to differ from that of the First Epistle. 
Eusebius believed that it was not the work of St. Peter, chiefly 
because he could find no clear instance of its use by the “ancient 
presbyters.” Origen knew that it was regarded with doubt, but 
gives no reason for the doubt, and was himself rather inclined to 
accept the Epistle. Of Clement we are expressly informed that 
he gave it a place in his Bible. Before the time of Clement, if we 
put aside the Afoca/vpse and Jude, we can only detect scattered 
phrases and words, which are found in 2 Peter, and of which several 
are not found elsewhere in the New Testament. 

Even scattered words and phrases, such as 680s rys @AnGetus, 
ovK dpyos ovd€ axaprros, aiurios Baotdela, 6 rpodytiKds Adyos, Svo- 
voytos, have a certain weight. Phrases have histories. Even in 
our own time how many turns of expression are in vogue which, 
though apparently quite casual, have yet a definite origin, and mark 
the date of the document in which they occur. Not to speak of 
really great coinages, such as “evolution” or ‘survival of the fittest,” 
let us take such trivial instances as “ within a measurable distance of 
practical politics,” “grand old man,” “lost leader,” “honest doubt,” 
‘““sweetness and light.” Every one of these current insignificant 
phrases belongs to a definite period. But they have become current, 
that is to say, they are constantly used by people who have not the 
slightest idea where they come from. The same fate may have 
befallen 2 Peter; the Church of Vienna, for example, may have 
quoted one of its phrases, and yet never have read the Epistle 
itself. Indeed, there is reason for thinking that the Epistle did 
not enjoy a wide circulation. Otherwise it would be difficult to 
account for the extremely bad state of the text. 

To this point attention has been drawn in the notes; but it will 
be of service to collect here those passages in which the best attested 
readings of the MSS. are either certainly or very probably wrong, 
er in which variants existcd at an extremely early date. 

i. 2, TOU @eov cai Inoov rov Kupiov nyo. 

The right reading here is very probably rot Kvupiov nyayv. See 
note. 

ll. 4, Oepois. 

This is probably the right reading. But K L P have cepais, and 


so ——— _— - —er - — ———- — 
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ZL ot. ah nae 

3: B CK ALP: xAand three cursives have poryaAias. 

Mayas means “acutercus” «Matt. mit 39, xvL 4), or “an 
ac. ceress ” ‘Rom vit 3; Jas iv. 4) “Eyes full of an adulteress” 
is Ceriainiy nonsense. Mo yatis is not a classical word, but occurs 
in iater Greek ; see Lobeck’s PAriar-hus, p. 452, note. Motyadia 
apparentiy does not exist, and is indeed an impossible formation, 
as ther: is no verb potyaderw, nor noun potyados. It may be 
observed that in u. 18 the Sinaitic has pa@yracoryros for paracdryros. 
The scribe had the word pa6yrys in his head, and did not perceive 
his error till he had written the first twe syllables. So here some 
still carlier scribe may have meant to write potxias, but poryartss 
occurred to him, and he inserted a wrong syllable. Hence came 
thi: unmeaning pouyadéas, which some well-intentioned copyist cor- 
rected into potxadtéos. This error is older than any of the existing 
MSS. 

ii. 15, Tov Bocrap. 

SoACKIP. Bhas rod Bewp proOov adtxias yyarnoay. & has 
rov Bewoprop purbov ddcxtas ipyarnoev. Probably in the original of 
the Sinaitie the words rot’) Bewp ds were illegible, and the scribe did 
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the best he could with them. The name Bosor does not exist. It 
will be observed that no single MS. has the right reading rod 
Bewp os. 

li. 16, wapadpoviay. 

This, again, is a vox mthilt, but it is the reading of all the great 
MSS. _ Six cursives have mwapadpoovyny, three wapavopiay: the 
latter is the better conjecture, as it is Peter’s habit to repeat words, 
and zrapavopias occurs immediately before. 

lil. 3, ¢uwarypovy. 

Sox ABC P and many cursives. But this word also did not 
exist, and therefore cannot have been used by St. Peter. 

lil, 10, KaTaxanoerat, 

So A L and some of the Versions; C has dgartoOnoovra: : § B K P 
and some Versions etpeOyoera:: the Sahidic and Bodleian Syriac 
translate non inuententur; am fu harl omit the clause. Kara 
Kayoerat, aparicPycovra, seem to be mere corrections; the right 
reading is probably ovy etpeOyoerar. But here again we find an 
error which is older than any of the MSS. 

A document which exhibits so many serious textual corruptions 
can hardly have been very generally read, or very carefully guarded 
during the first stages of its existence. Yet there is some reason 
for thinking that 2 Peter exerted a considerable and widespread 
influence in very early times. Four points call for notice. 

One is the tradition preserved by Irenaeus, that the Gospel of 
St. Mark was written after the death of St. Peter. It may, of course, 
be said that St. Peter does not allude to St. Mark’s Gospel in 1. 15. 
But it may also be thought that he does ; and certainly his words 
may have been so understood. It is a fair conclusion that the 
statement given by Irenaeus was built by earlier writers on the 
Petrine passage. 

The idea that a day of the Lord was a thousand years, existed 
among the Rabbis. But it was by no means the only idea. Some 
held that the “day” was 365 years; some that it was 600. There 
was also great variety among the opinions held as to the duration of 
Messiah’s reign ; the Rabbis leave us to choose between 40, 60, go, 
365, 400, 1000, 2000, and 7000 years. Elieser and some others 
fixed upon 1ooo years, and defended this number by combining 
Isa. Ixiti. 4 with Ps. xc. 4 (see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Ffetls, ii. 
p- 252 sqq.). This is the opinion which underlies Apoc. xx. 4. 
In the Christian writers quoted above this peculiar explanation of 
the “day” is always connected with the millenary reign of Christ. 
It cannot be maintained that they all based their Chiliasm on our 
Epistle ; yet Methodius expressly quotes 2 Peter, and the words of 
Barnabas bear a very close resemblance to the Petrine passage. 

It may be asked how the Fathers came to adopt one particular 
Rabbinic view as to the duration of a day of the Lord, and one 
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particular verse of the Old Testament as a proof of this view, unless 
they were guided by a Christian document to which they attached 
high authority. 

But the most remarkable fact is that St. Peter does not give his 
adaptation of Ps. xc. 4 any chiliastic turn at all. He employs 
it simply to prove the long-suffering of God, and to account for the 
delay of the Parousta. This is surely a sign of great antiquity. 
From the time of the Apocalypse and Barnatas to that of the 
Alexandrines, Chiliasm was practically the universal belief of the 
Church (see Justin, Z7vpho, 80-82), and it is extremely difficult to 
suppose that the author of 2 Peter, dealing as he is with the very 
verse out of which Chiliasm arose, could have refrained from some 
allusion to that opinion, if he had been writing at any date in the 
second century, or even late in the first. It may be observed here 
that he says not one word about the signs of the End. Clearly he 
felt strongly bound by the Lord’s command not to speculate on 
the day or hour of the Parousia. This command was soon for- 
gotten, and its observance ought to count largely in favour of our 
author. 

Another interesting point is the belief in the destruction of the 
world by fire. This also became the predominant opinion. 

Writing about the middle of the second century, Celsus says 
that Christians generally believed in a world-conflagration (Origen, 
contra Ce'sum, iW. 11, 79), and treats the belief as arising from a 
misunderstanding of the teaching of Greek philosophers, that é«- 
mupwres and éruAroes alternate in the history of the world. Origen, 
in answer, refers to Josephus, Avs. 1. 2. 3; to Deut. iv. 24; Dan. 
vil, 10: Mal. i. 2; 1 Cor. it. 12, but not to 2 Peter, and insists 
that the office of the fire, as described in Scripture, is to purify and 
not to destroy. It may be suspected that here we have a glimpse 
of one of Ongen’s reasons for his doubts about 2 Peter. 

In Clement, Sfrem. v. 14. 121, 122, we find an iambic passage, 
which is quoted also in the de monarchia (Otto, vol. iil. p. 136), and 
there attributed to Sophocles. The verses speak, not only of the 
world-fire, but of the Two Ways, and may be later than Barnadas. 
But the words draira rartyea Kai perapoia pre paveto Come very 
close to 2 Pet. 1. 10 

Justin, -ffo/, 1. 20, appeals to the Sibyl and Hystaspes as 
authorities for the belief in the world-fire. The first reference is to 
Orac. S’4, iv. 172-177; this book is supposed to have been com- 
posed in the time of Titus or Domitian. The prophecies of 
Hystaspes were Christian; as to their age, Clement (Strom. vi. 
5. 43) appears to say that they were quoted in the ITlérpov 
xnpvypa, the date of which is not later than A.D. rg0-150 (Chron- 
ologie, Pp. 472). It may be suspected that both Hystaspes and the 
fourth bowk of the Oracles belong to the same family as the pseudo- 
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Petrine literature. Justin’s words explain the opening lines of the 
famous hymn : 
*¢ Dies irae, dies illa 
Soluet saeclum in fauilla, 
Teste Dauid cum Sibylla” ; 


where the testimony of the Sibyl is coupled with that of the Psalms 
(probably Ps. xcvii. 3). 

But whence did the Sibyl and Hystaspes derive their opinion 
that the world would be destroyed by fire? It was held by 
the Valentinians, who may have borrowed it from the Stoics; but 
it was opposed by Irenaeus (i. 7. 1), whose own belief was that the 
world would be transformed by fire, but not destroyed (v. 36. 1). 
It is not to be found precisely in the Old Testament, though 
there are passages such as Ps. xcvi. 3, “A fire gocth before 
Him, and burneth up His adversaries round about” (cf. Isa. 
Xxxiv. g, I. 6, Ixvi. 15, 16, 22; Mal. iv. 1, quoted by 2 Clement 
xvi.), where the fire of the Lord’s presence, the refiner’s fire, is 
described as burning up all evil, and so making a new heaven 
and carth. The general language of the New Testament does 
not go beyond this (Heb. xii 29; 1 Cor. iii, 13, vii. 31; 2 Thess. 
1. 8; \poc. XxI. 1). Origen referred to Josephus, Ant. 1. 2. 3, ™po- 
eipnxer "Adap agar to Lov Tov dAwy écecOat, Tov pe Kat’ icyty mupos, 
Tov €repov 5€ xara Biav Kat rANOiv vdaros : but this Adamic prophecy 
puts the world-fire before the Deluge, and this order is not merely 
accidental, as appears from the account of Seth and his two pillars, 
which immediately follows. We should infer from the words of 
Josephus that .4dam foretold a catastrophe either by fire or by 
water; or again, if Josephus is quoting loosely, and we are not to 
Insist upon the sequence of events, we may suppose that he spoke 
of the Deluge, and of the overthrow of Sodom. It is certain that 
the destruction of the world by fire was not an article of faith 
among the Jews, for Philo argues strongly against it (de tne. Mundt). 

Here again we may ask how a doctrine which was regarded 
with much suspicion, as belonging to Stoicism and as preached by 
heretics, came, nevertheless, to be widely held, unless it was sup- 
ported by some apostolic document. 

The Second Epistle of St. Peter must have been written before 
the persecution of Nero, and therefore must be older than the 
fourth book of the Srér//ine Oracles. It is, then, quite a tenable 
opirion that the belief in the world-fire arose ultimately out of 
this Epistle. 

Lastly, it is not improbable that the whole prolific family of 
pseudo-Petrine literature springs from the hint given in 2 Pet. 1. 15. 
The apostle had promised something more, and the temptation to 
supply it was irresistible. 


SiS INSTR LOT ITILS Tl THE SSOGND EFISTLE OF FETER 


$3 ZBELATION I¥ 2 PETER TO JUDE. 
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been thrist into the orizinal text. 

Wren two writers, whose date cannot be precisely ascertained, 
are Cleary in the position of borrower and lender, the question of 
priority must turn to a great degree on points of style, and these 
Win aways strike dierent minds in different ways. If the arrange 
ment of the one writer is more logical, and his expression clearer, 
than those of the other, it may be thought either that the first has 
Improved upon the second, or that the second has spoiled the first. 
The criterion is of necessity highly subjective, and no very pusitive 
result will be attained unless we can show that the one has mis- 
understood the other, that the one uses words which are not only 
not used by the other, but belong to a different school of thought, 
or that the one has definitely quoted the other. There are passages 
in our Epistles which furnish us with these means of decision. 

(a) 2 Pet. il. 4, wetpuis Copov raprapwoas: Jude 6, deopois aidiocs. 

Jude’s words are most probably to be explained as a paraphrase 
of the ancient variant cepais. It is just possible to find both the 
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“pits” and the “chains” in Enoch (see notes), but it is not easy to 
think that the two writers are here drawing independently from the 
same well. 

2 Pet. ii. 11, ov dépovor xar’ atravy mapa Kupiw BAdodypor 
xptow: Jude 9, ovx éroApyoe xpiow éreveyxev BAracdypias. St. 
Peter says that the angels do not bring against ddéga: (the Fallen 
Angels) ‘“‘a railing accusation in the presence of the Lord” (see 
note on the passage). This gives a perfectly good sense; the 
Angels are not like the False Teachers who do bring railing, 
scandalous, passionate charges against defa, the leaders of the 
Church, and commit this sin in the presence and hearing of the 
Lord. But here Jude inserts his reference to the Assumption 0) 
Moses. The devil claimed the body of Moses on the ground that he 
was a murderer (because Moses had slain the Egyptian). Michael 
does not “charge the devil with blasphemy,” as he might have 
done, but contents himself with saying, ‘‘ The Lord rebuke thee.” 
(See the Assumption of Moses in Hilgenfeld, .Vouum Testamentum 
extra Canonem receptum; the passage in question does not exist in 
the large fragment which survives in a Latin translation, but is 
sufficiently attested.) The correct sense of xptow éreveyxety BAao- 
gnptas is given by Origen, Z/. ad Alexandrinos, Lomm. xvi. p. 8, 
where, after referring to the words of Jude, he proceeds, ‘quidam 
eorum qui libenter contentiones reperiunt, adscribunt nobis et 
nostrae doctrinae blasphemiam,” “they impute blasphemy to me 
and my doctrine.” The passage exists only in a Latin translation, but 
the meaning is quite clear. Jude has, of course, omitted rapa Kupiy, 
because the dispute between Michael and Satan did not occur in 
the presence of the Lord. But he has altered and spoiled St. Peter’s 
point, and quite destroyed the parallel. The False Teachers did 
bring railing accusations, but did not bring accusations of blasphemy. 

(4) Jude has certain words, which may be called Pauline, and are 
certainly not Petrine. KAnros, 1; dytos (in the sense of ‘‘Christians ”), 
33 mvedpua, in the sense of “ indwelling spirit,” and yuyxexos, 19. Per- 
haps we cannot lay great stress on the first of these words, but the 
second most probably, and the third and fourth certainly, are alien 
from the Petrine vocabulary. To St. Peter yvxy means the soul, the 
seat of the religious life, and he could not possibly use yvyxexds in the 
sense of carnal. Now it is surely far more natural to suppose that 
Jude was in the habit of using Pauline language, and slipped these 
words in without any sense of incongruity, than that 2 Peter, while 
following Jude slavishly elsewhere, cut out these words on doctrinal 
grounds. Anyhow, Jude mixes up the psychology of St. Peter with 
that of St. Paul, and this fact seems to tell heavily against him. 

(c) 2 Pet. iii. 3, 4, rovro mpworov ywaoxovtes Ore CAetoortae é= 
doxarwv Trav Hpepav ev euratypory epraixra kata tas idias émibey ‘a3 
atrav wopevopevot, Kat A€yovres, Hot dori 7H érayyeAla THs Tapovetus 
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aitut; Jude 17, 18, tpets 8& ayamnroi, prycOyre trav pyyparev Trav 
mpoeipnpevwv bro tov arogToAwy Tov Kuptov nav ‘Incod Xpecror, drt 
éAcyor iptv, "En éoxdtov xpovov évovrat éurraixrat kata Tas éavrar 
éribvplas mopevoperr Tov doeBewy. St. Peter gives the warning as 
his own, introducing it just as he does the other warning about the 
interpretation of prophecy, with the words, rotvro rpa@rov yuwoxortes 
(i. 20), and the Hebraism, éy éurratypovy épraixras, is quite in his 
style (sce note onii. 12). Jude gives the words as a quotation, but as 
an apostolic commonplace. We cannot lay stress on the verb éAcyov 
when we remember the familiar phrase » ypagy A€ye. But prob- 
ably Jude means that he could find the substance of the warning 
in the teaching of more than one of the apostles. No doubt he 
could have done so; we may refer to Acts xx. 29, or to the Chnis- 
tian prophecy recorded by St. Paul, 1 Tim. iv. 1. Jude may very 
well be thinking of St. Paul as well as of St. Peter. But the yoint 
is, that this particular form of the prophecy is found only in 2 Peter. 
There is certainly strong reason for thinking that Jude is here 
quoting 2 Peter. The reader may consult the remarks of Kuhl, 
Spitta, Zahn (Zunlettuny, § 43, part 11. p. 81 of the second edition) 
on the one side, and of Julicher (Zix/e:tung, p. 187) on the other. 
See also the notes on the passages in 2 Peter and Jude. 

It may be thought that the passages and words that have been 
adduced are such in kind and gravity as to form a presumption, 
perhaps it may be said a strong presumption, in favour of 2 Peter. 
But if so, this presumption ought not to be set aside unless it can 
be rebutted by weightier evidence on the other part. No such 
evidence can be adduced. ‘The rest of the argument depends upon 
points of arrangement and style, which can establish nothing beyond 
a more or less vague opinion. Yet it will be worth while to run 
through the two Epistles, and note how far the conclusion a ready 
suggested is strengthened or weakened by considerations of a more 
general order. 

The Salutation of 2 Peter ends with the words yxaprs tyty wat 
elpyvy wANGerGery, ~The formula agrees verbally with that of the First 
Epistle. It is a salutation of simple archaic type, combining the 
Christian equivalent for the current heathen yatpewr with the ordinary 
Hebrew Peace. Jude has €Acos tpir Kat eipyvy Kat aydmrn TAY’ w- 
Gey. The verb is the same as in 1 Peter; the nouns remind us 
of St. Paul’s xapes eAcos eipyvn, 1 Tim. 1. 2; 2 Tim. 1 2; Tit. 1. 4; 
see also 2 John 3. It should be observed that immediately before 
these words we find the Pauline «Ayrots. St. Jude’s formula ts 
conflate and later. Some critics believe that 2 Peter 1s earlier than 
1 Peter. But if it is later, and if the author was a forger, it is 
remarkable that he should have quoted the First Epistle here and 
here only. On the other hand, if the author was St. Peter himself, 
it is most natural that he should use his ordinary form of address, 
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and not surprising that every other part of the Second Epistle 
should differ from the First. 

The rest of the first chapter of 2 Peter forms an exordium. The 
author does not dash into his subject, but circles round it, dwelling 
upon thoughts of which we do not quite see the application till they 
are finally brought to a point. This method is characteristic also 
of the First Epistle, in which the special lesson of patient endur- 
ance under persecution is slowly and gradually approached. In the 
Second Epistle the object is to guard the readers against the seduc- 
tions of the False Teachers and Mockers. With this view the 
writer dwells first upon the fulness and completeness of the apos- 
tolic teaching (ver. 3); next, upon its unique power; in this way 
alone we become partakers of the divine nature (ver. 4); next, upon 
the consequent necessity of moral and spiritual growth (vers. 5-10), 
which is the condition of entrance into the kingdom (ver. 11). From 
this he proceeds to the authority of the apostolic teaching. It 
rests, not on ingenious speculation, but on the witness of facts, 
especially of the Transfiguration (vers. 16-18), and is confirmed by 
Prophecy (ver. 19); but Prophecy must be rightly understood. 

is exordium is quite appropriate, and contains nothing to 
arouse suspicion, unless we are convinced that the Transfiguration 
is itself a myth. It abounds in thoughts and phrases which anti- 
cipate not only the second, but the third chapter (dper7, etoéBeca, 
tropovn, POopa, Sivauis xal rapovoia, érdyyeApa). 

Some of the phrases employed have been thought to belong 
to the second century ; but without any reason. Deissmann ( Brée/- 
studien, p. 277, Eng. trans. p. 360) prints a portion of an inscripticn 
from Stratonicea in Caria. It contains the preface to a decree of the 
town council, and is supposed to belong to the year a.p. 22 or there- 
abouts. It uses not only the phrase racav orovdny ciodépec Oar (2 Pet. 
1. 5), but also Geta Svvapus (2 Pet. 1. 3). This latter expression was 
familiar to town authorities and citizens. It may be observed that 
ioortos (2 Pet. i. 1) is also a political word. It is quite possible 
that St. Peters amanuensis was a Roman citizen, whether Silvanus 
or another, who had often seen inscriptions like that of Stratonicea, 
and was familiar with the language current among the officials by 
whom they were composed. @etas xowrwvor dicews (2 Pet. i. 4) 
belongs rather to philosophy, but would be quite intelligible to 
any fairly educated man in St. Peter’s time. 

St. Jude’s opening consists of an address in two verses, and 
an introduction in one. He tells his people that he had been 
intending to wnte to them “about our common salvation,” an 
ordinary pastoral letter, but “found it necessary to write and exhort 
you to do battle for the faith once for all delivered to the saints.” 
Spitta thinks that his words, TH dag mrapadobeion Tots ayiots 
atora, were suggested by tis mapadobetons avrois ayias évroAjs 
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(2 Pet. i. 21). This may be the case; and, if so, it is a strong 
point in favour of the priority of 2 Peter. But, in any case, St. 
Jude here again uses a Pauline expression, rots dyios. Clearly, 
also, he was writing in a hurry. He had meant to do one thing 
and found himself obliged to do another. It is not difficult to 
suppose either that St. Peter’s letter had reached him and opened 
his eyes to the mischief that was going on, or that sudden informa- 
tion had been brought to him that Antinomian teachers were at 
work in his district, that time pressed, and that he copied out, with 
no very great alteration, as much of St. Peter’s letter as he thought 
necessary. There would be nothing at all extraordinary in this. 
St. Jude’s people were not the same as St. Peter’s. 

We may notice here another phrase of St. Jude’s, which comes 
a little lower down (ver. 5), ‘I wish to remind you, though once for 
all ye know all things,” of the instances of God’s judgment in similar 
cases. It is a hasty phrase. What Christians knew once for all, is 
the faith once for all delivered. The term does not apply very 
easily even to particular facts recorded in Old Testament history, 
still less does it apply to the doom of the fallen angels, or to the 
dispute between Michael and Satan. The words of Jude bear a 
close resemblance to those of St. Peter (i. 12), “ Wherefore I will 
always remind you of these things (the promises, the need of 
growth in virtue), though ye know them.” It can hardly be 
denied that the two passages are connected, or that St. Peter’s 
phrase is much more natural and intelligible than St. Jude’s. 

The second chapter of the Petrine Epistle follows easily and 
without any kind of dislocation from the first. Prophecy witnesses 
to the truth of the apostles’ doctrine, but it must be rightly under- 
stood. There were, as we know, those who did not interpret 
prophecy in the same sense as St. Peter. Further, even in Israel 
there were false prophets. ‘So among you there will be false 
teachers.” There is some difficulty here about the future tense. 
St. Peter speaks of these false teachers partly in the future, partly 
in the present, and it is not quite certain whether he means that 
they are already at work in other districts and will soon invade the 
Churches to which he is writing, or whether we are to regard the 
future as meaning ‘‘there must be,” “there are and always will be.” 
St. Peter does not say expressly that the false teachers claimed to be 
prophets, but there can be little doubt that they did so, for they 
could hardly justify their doctrine except by an appeal to revelation. 
At any rate the analogy between false teacher and false prophet 
is so close that what is true of the one is in the main true of the 
other also. The point is, that it does not follow that every one 
who claims to be prophet or teacher is really what he professes 
to be. There must be a test. ‘These teachers are false, because 
they introduce “heresies” (see note on this word), because they 
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deny the Lord who bought them, because they are immoral. They 
deceive men with lying words; they will gain much success, and 
bring reproach on the way of truth, but their doom is destruction. 

With this passage (2 Pet. ii. 1-3) the reader must compare 
Jude 4. St. Jude does not call his antagonists either teachers or 
prophets, though the word évurmalouevor, in ver. 8, may imply 
that they claimed prophetic inspiration. ‘‘Certain men,” he says, 
“have slipped in.” They are already at work. If we may take 
St. Peter’s future, ‘there will be false teachers,” as practically a 
pres:nt, St. Jude’s letter may have been written very shortly after- 
wards. On the other land, St. Jude’s language has been taken to 
imply a not inconsiderable interval of time. He goes on to say 
of these men that they are of waAat rpoyeypappévoe eis tottro 76 
xpiza. Spitta finds here a reference to 2 Peter; but it is much 
easier to take wdAa to mean “in the ancient Scriptures,” “in the 
Old Testament.” But what is the meaning of rotro 76 xpipa? No 
judgment has been mentioned. For an explanation we must go to 
2 Pet. ii. 3, where, after the description of the false teachers, we 
find the words ofs ro xptpa éxradat odx dpyet. St. Jude goes on to 
say of these men that they are impious, that they change the grace 
of “our God” into licentiousness, and that they deny our only 
Master and Lord Jesus Christ. “Our God” is from 2 Pet. i. 1: 
the concluding phrase is surely an exaggeration of St. Peter’s ro» 
dyopdvarta avrovs Seordryv dpvovpevo. Nay, St. Jude not only 
exaggerates, but rather spoils the phrase. St. Peter had more than 
one good reason for inserting ayopdcayra before Seororyy. 

Here follow in both writers the instances of God’s judgments on 
the impious. It will be convenient to arrange the two lists side by 
side— 





2 PETER. JUDE. 
I. Israel in the Wilderness. 
2. The Fallen Angels. The Fallen Angels. 





3. The Flood (Noah). 
4. The Cities of the Plain (Lot). The Cities of the Plain (Lot 
is not mentioned). 





. Cain. 
6. Balaam. Balaam. 
7 Korah. 





It will be observed that St. Peter’s instances are arranged in strictly 
chronological order, while Jude’s are not. This fact has been 
counted by some in St. Peter’s favour ; by others, against him. St. 
Peter again twice couples an instance of mercy with an instance of 
judgment ; this fact again has been reckoned both on the one side 
and on the other. We may notice that St. Peter, with his mind 
fixed on false teachers, naturally begins with the fallen angels, who, 
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according to Jewish tradition, taught men all kinds of wickedness. 
There is no particular point in St. Jude’s first instance, but it may, of 
course, be said that St. Peter saw this, and accordingly left it out. 
The Flood St. Peter mentioned probably because Noah was a 
preacher of righteousness, a “dignity” who was blasphemed by man 
but approved by God. But the instance has a further value for 
him, because he is going to argue in the third chapter that as the 
world was once destroyed by water, so it will again be destroyed by 
fire. Here it may be said that St. Peter had a definite reason for 
adding. Nor is it conclusive, if we say that St. Peter is of a more 
merciful and pastoral spirit than St. Jude, and that his mention of 
Noah and Lot points towards the beautiful saying (iii. g) that God’s 
will is that all men should come to repentance. It is true that 
there is a certain exaggeration and passion, and a fhery zeal for 
orthodoxy about St. Jude. He describes the sin of the Cities of. 
the Plain (areAGotcat dricw capxds érépas) in such a way that it 
ceases to be parallel to that of the false teachers, and his view of the 
proper treatment of penitents (vers. 22, 23) is couched in language 
of great severity. Again, Cain, the murderer, is rather a fierce 
parallel. Some have indeed supposed that we have here Philo’s 
whimsical allegorism, in which Cain is the type of the sceptic ; but 
this is not at all in St. Jude’s manner. The same fierce note sounds 
in the instance of Korah, who rebelled againt the priests. St. Jude 
was evidently a zealot, and it may, of course, be said that the author 
of 2 Peter did not quite like this fire and fury, and did what he 
could to soften it down. But it seems more probable that the case 
was the reverse of this, that St. Jude did not think 2 Peter quite 
strong enough. 

Much has been written in Germany about what is called the 
A pokryphenscheu of 2 Peter. St. Jude makes free use of apocryphal 
authorities: he specifies the sin of the fallen angels, mentions the 
dispute between Michael and Satan, and quotes Enoch by name. 
The comparative reticence of 2 Peter 1s supposed to point to a date 
late in the second century, about 4.D. 170, when the idea of a canon 
of Scripture was taking shape, and men were beginning to look with 
suspicion on all books that were not included in the authorised 
lists. Hence, it is said, we must infer that 2 Peter abbreviated 
and expurgated Jude. But there is nothing in this argument. 
Enoch was not absolutely rejected before the fourth century (see 
the introduction in Mr. Charles’ edition), and the use made of 
Jewish tradition in 2 Peter is very similar to that which we find in 
1 Peter, or in Paul, who probably refers to the Assumptiun of Afoses 
in Gal. ili. 19, and certainly adopts a Rabbinical fancy in 1 Cor. 
x. 4. Further, what I venture to think a conclusive reason for 
regarding the passage about Michael as an addition made by Jude 
has been given above. 
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It may be asserted that Peter’s mind is clearer and more intelli- 
gent than that of Jude. In addition to the two instances cited (xaizep 
eidoras, and the choice and arrangement of the historical examples), 
the reader should take note of the extraordinary haste and con- 
fusion of Jude’s censure on the people of the Cities of the Plain. 
He not only brings out that feature of their wickedness which is 
not applicable, but goes on to charge them in particular with “ blas- 
pheming dignities” (ver. 8). St. Peter does not fall into this error. 
What he says (ii. 10, r1) is that the false teachers blaspheme dignities, 
while the angels do not. Certainly St. Peter is the more intelligent 
of the two. On the other hand, he drops at times into awkward and 
confused expressions, and here Jude corrects him. One instance 
of this is to be found in 2 Pet. 11. 12, a badly constructed sentence 
which Jude (ver. r0) has straightened out, dropping the vulgar 
Hebraism (& 17 pO0p¢ POapyoovra), and making things much 
smoother. Another occurs in 2 Pet. il. 17, where the metaphors 
are mixed up in the style of a Hebrew prophet ; fountains and mists 
are punished with darkness. Here, again, Jude has laid his finger 
on the artistic defect. Fountains cannot be sent into darkness, he 
said to himself; no, but aorépes wAavprac can (ver. 12). To some 
this will seem an obvious emendation in the style of Bentley ; to 
others, again, the prettiness will appear to be a mark of originality. 

Of the concluding section of 2 Peter, of the Parousia section, 
there is only one distinct trace in Jude. Peter introduces it with 
the warning that “in the last days there shall come mockers, say- 
ing, Where is the promise of His coming?” Jude quoted the first 
clause as apostolic (see above), but omitted the second clause, in 
which the nature of the mock is defined. Now, if Peter, on the 
word “mockers,” shut up his copy of Jude and plunged into 
original composition, it must be admitted that he has disguised 
the seam with phenomenal skill. On the other hand, if we read 
over Jude 16-19, it will be seen that vers. 17, 18 can be cut out with- 
out damage either to the grammar or to the sense. Further, Jude 
has inserted the genitive rav doeBeaawy, which is not wanted, and 
appears to be suggested by the quotation from Enoch, which he 
- had inserted just before. It is possible that duwpors, Jude 24, 
may have been suggested by dpwpyrovs, 2 Pet. iil. 14, and zpoo- 
S€xopevor, Jude 21, by rpoodoxorres, 2 Pet. ill. 14. 

If we are to ask why St. Jude omitted St. Peter’s argument 
about the Parousia and the final section of 2 Peter generally, many 
answers may be suggested. It may be that he could not quite 
adopt St. Peters reasoning. It may be that he thought that his 
quotation from Enoch was a sufficient proof of the Second Advent. 
It may be that among his flock Antinomianism was a burning ques- 
tion, while the Parousia was not. It may be, again, that he did 
not quite like the way in which St. Peter speaks of St. Paul, for 
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Jude uses Pauline language, and clearly did not think that there 
was anything dvovoyrov in the epithet yuxexds. Or it may be simply 
that he felt that he had said quite enough, and had no time to spare. 
Sometimes there is a reason for an omission ; thus Marcion intention- 
ally left out parts of St. Luke’s Gospel : sometimes there is none; thus 
in the Apostolical Church Ordinance the Way of Death is not given. 
Nothing has been said in this section about the argument from 
the vocabulary of the two Epistles. This point has been worked 
out with great elaboration by Spitta. It is difficult to see how the 
question can be posed in such a manner as to admit of a definite 
answer. Yet there are two points on which it is possible to lay 
some weight. Jude undoubtedly borrows from a vocabulary which 
is not St. Peter’s; and it is noticeable that these peculiar words 
occur before and after the description of the Antinomian teachers, 
in those introductory and concluding verses which are, in the main, 
St. Jude’s own property. Again, the style of 2 Peter is uniform 
throughout, and its most distinctive feature, the habit of repeating 
words, marks all three chapters alike. But we must deal with this 
subject, which is of great importance, in the following sectiun. 


§ 4. VOCABULARY, GRAMMAR, AND STYLE OF 2 PETER. 


The following words are found in 2 Peter, but not elsewhere in 
the New Testament: 

"Abecpos}, dxatdmavoros (v.2. dxardractos), dAwors!, duabys, 
drodpevyev!, dpyev!, dorypixros, abypnpds, BAdupa, BépBopos!, Bpa- 
durns, diavydcewy, Svovénros, éyxarouxetv, Exmadar, eAeyéis!, épararypovi, 
évrpupar!, éfaxoAovbety!, éfépapa, érdyyeApa, érorrys', lodrinos, kara- 
xrAvfev}, Kavo oie Gat, ideo pa, A76n), peyadomperys, tyworos!, piacpal, 
prac pos}, puny}, powder, piopos', dAiyws (v./. dvrws), budyAn} » jTapa- 
ppovia (v.2, mapavozsia), Topec dye, mapew pépery, wAaoTés, porlndoy, 
cepos (v./. wetpa), oTNpLypos, orotxetov!, (in sense of physical elements), 
orpeBdoiv), Taptapov, Taxtvos!, rehpody, rHxerOat!, rowadel, roApyrys, 
is!, Pwoddpos, pevdodiddoxaros. 

Words marked (1) are found in the Greek versions of the Old 
Testament. See Hatch and Redpath. 

"Epravypovy, wapadpporvia are orpely due to corruption of 
the text. See above, p. 213. On BrAéupa, xavootcGa, see note. 
"Eromrns is used in the Old Testament only of God, Esth. v. 1; 
2 Macc. iii. 39; 3 Macc. ii. 21. 

Leusden counts one thousand six hundred and eighty-six drag 
Aeyoueva in the New Testament. As there are twenty-seven docu- 
ments, this would give them about sixty-two apiece. In 2 Peter 
there are fifty-four, which, considering the brevity of the Epistle, 
‘ is a very high number. 
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The vocabulary of 1 Peter is dignified ; that of 2 Peter inclines to 
the grandiose (éfépapa, éromrns, porfndov, taprapovv, reppoir). 

By the help of Bruder we may make a list of about three hundred 
and sixty-one words which are found in 1 Peter but not in 2 Peter. 
Among words which, in spite of the great difference of subject, we 
might have expected to find in the latter Epistle, are the following : 

“Aytdley, dytac pos, dyvitev, ¢ dyvos, dvayevvay, droxdduyns, Sofaley, 
dAcciy, cos, éArrifey, emis, émixaAvuppa, evayyediley, xabapes, xAnpo- 
vopeiy, xAnpovopia, paxdpios, vapery, oivodAvyia (with K@pol, WOrot), 
Gvopia, tapotxia, aporxos, Towpaivery, TroUpiy, Toimyiov, mpeo ButeEpos, 
oxdydaXov, oxorAWs, cuveidnors, taxon, broKpiors. 

In 2 Peter there are about two hundred and thirty-one words which 
are not found in 1 Peter, and some of these, again, are remarkable : 

“Axaprros, dvopos, dpyos, Bacrheia, évroA7, érayyedia, érayyéA- 
AcoGat, exdyyeaApa, eiywaoKey, ériyvunts, eioeBns, evoéBeva, Oeios, 
Twrp, VrompvyjoKe, tarduvynors, Uropovy. 

On the other hand, there are certain points of similarity. Zahn 
(Etnleitung, part ii. p. 108) gives the following list : 

"Avacrpody, dvarrpéper Gar, dzrofeors (this word is peculiar to 

t and 2 Peter), 4 dpery of God (but probably in a different sense), 
éxomrra: (cf. érorrevew, I ii. 12, Ul. 12), dorypixros and oTHpLypos 
cf. ornpifer, Iv. 10), o7iAot Kat pidpor and domos Kat dpaprros 
Cf. domAos kai dpwpos, I i. 19), dxataravorous duaptias (cf. réravrat 
Gpaprias, I iv. 1), doéAyea, Wun (in sense of “soul”). B. Weiss 
(Einleitung, p. 445) considerably extends this list; the most notice- 
able fact that he adds to it is the fondness of both 1 and 2 Peter 
for the plural of abstract nouns. 

In 2 Peter there are even fewer particles than in r Peter. The 
author never uses nev. He employs very few Hebraisms ; there are 
a couple of reduplications ey dbopa pOapycovrat, IL 123 év éumacy- 
pov éumaixra, lil. 33 In il, 10 we have rovs érigw capKds Topevo- 
pévovs: in iL 1, aipéres dawAeias: in il. 14, xardpas téxva, The 
article he uses much in the same way as 1 Peter; sometimes 
omitting it, as with dpxatov Kdcpov, il. 5 ; sometimes again employ- 
ing it with unexpected freedom and elegance, for instance i. 4, THs 
éy rg xoopy év érOupig POopas: iil 17, TH Tv GBéopwv wAdvy: 
cf. i. 8, 16, ii. 7, 10, 22, ill. 5, 12. The expression in the first 
chapter is easy and clear; in the later chapters it becomes at times 
laboured, turgid, involved, and obscure, especially in two passages, 
ii. 12-14, iii. 5-7. Some allowance must be made here for passion, 
for the writer was clearly deeply moved by his subject. It should 
be noticed also that the writer of 1 Peter is extremely embarrassed 
at times; see ili. 20, 21, Iv. 3-6. 

Two features of the style call for special notice. One is the 
habit of repeating words. The following instances may be given: 

i. 5, 11, émexopryelv: i. 10, 19, BeBatos: i. 12, 13, 15, iid f, 

{5 
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taropupyypKey, év ropvyce, pyypnvy mwouioOa: 1. 17, 18, evexOetans, 
évexDetoay : 1, 10, 15, ill. 14, orovddtetr : 1. 41, 18, 20, aroevyey : 
i. 20, 21, mpodnreia : 1. 20, lll. 3, Tovro ™piwrov yev@oKovTes : IL 1. 3 

~ 7) 16, admwAea: li. 4, 5, €petoaro: il. 4, 9, 17, ili. 7, THpew : 
ii. 10, II, 12, Bréebnuos BAraodnpeiv: ii. 2, 15, 21, dd0s: ii. 14, 18, 
dercalew: ii, 16, 18, POeyyeoOar: i. 16, ii. 2, 15, égaxodovbeiy : 
ii, 13, 15, pu Bos dBixias : ll, 21, lll. 2, €vtToAn: i. 4, 17, Coos: 
il. g, lil, 7, Hypa Kpivews: ill, 12, 13, 14, mpoodoxay : ili. 10, 12, 
OTOLXELA, KAVTOUPEVG : 1. 3, 20, 11. 16, 22, lil. 3, 16, 17, tdtos: 1. 16, 
lil. 4, 12, wapovora. This list might be considerably extended. 

Three reflexions may be made upon this peculiarity : 

(1) The repetitions extend throughout the Epistle, and form a 
strong guarantee of its unity against Kuhl’s theory of interpolation. 

(2) Some of the repetitions disappear in the parallel passages of 
Jude, who has, for instance, only the single proGod (ver. 11) for the 
duplicated puoos adixtas of Peter, and corrects the Hebraisms é 
Popa POciper Oar, é&v éeuracypovy éumuixrat. Jude avoids repetitions ; 
thus in the verse just quoted we have 6d0s rov Kaiv, rAayn roo 
BaAadp, avrioyia tov Kopé, and three different verbs are em- 
ployed. He has a certain skill in devising synonyms. If we 
take his opening and concluding passages, where he is most 
independent, we find the phrase xara ras éavrav érOuplas ropeve- 
neve used twice, 16, 18; miorts Occurs twice, 3, 20; drag twice, 

3, 53 «Aeos twice, 2, 21; é€Aeety twice in 22 and 23 "(though this 
is doubtful; see note). But he has more style than Peter, and 
is not given to the needless iteration of insignificant words. It is 
therefore important to observe that in the parallel passage he does 
repeat several of the words which are repeated in 2 Peter, rypew, 
6 (dis), 13, 21; Coos, 6, 13; kptows, 6, 9, 15; Bracdypetv, BAac- 
dypia, 8, 9, 10. Now, on these facts it seems far more natural to 
suppose that Jude pruned down, but could not wholly eradicate, 
the repetitions of Peter, than that Peter copied and exaggerated a 
not very marked feature of Jude’s style. Indeed, we should have 
to suppose that Peter was so captivated by Jude’s tautology that 
he introduced the same trick freely into his own first and third 
chapters, where he was writing his own thoughts in his own way. 

(3) It is to be observed that the same habit of repeating words 
is noticeable also in 1 Peter. The following i instances may be given: 
i. 8, 9, dogay, dedofacpevy : 1. 3, ill. 21, de dvactdcews “Tyo Xpurrov : 
1. 7, 13; iv. 13, V. I, dmoxaAvyis: 1. 9, 10, gwrnpta: L 15, 16, ayeos 
(quater): l. 15, 17, 18, il. 12, iil. 1, 2, 16, dvarrpégec bat, dyag- 
rpobn i. 2, 14, 22, trraxoy: . 3, 23, dvayevvay: 1, 25, pnpa (dis): 

- 4) 5s Abos tov, mvewporixés: lil. 4, 6, ex AexTor, évrysoy : Il, 5) Oe 
Seodrevjea li. 9, 10, Aaos (fer): 1. 1, il, 11, wapertdnpos : L 17, 
li, 11, mapotxia, wdpotkos: ii, 12, 14, Hil. 16, IV. 15, Kaxomovds: iL 
14, 15, 20, 11. 6, Iv. 19, dyaBomotds, -TOLELV, -Toua: Il, 19, 20,. 23, 
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and nine other places rdoyew: ii. 13 and six other places trordo- 
cerOar: iii. 16, 21, ovvetdnors: iii. 18, 19, mvetpa: iv. 1, wabeov 
aapxi (bis): i. 13, iv. 7: v. 8, vypew: v. 6, 7, Tarewos, rarewoodr. 
This list also might be extended. 

The habit of verbal repetition is therefore quite as strongly 
marked in the First Epistle as in the Second. This is a matter of 
very high importance. It forms a striking link between the two 
Epistles ; and, further, if we suppose St. Peter to have employed an 
amanuensis, and to have allowed him considerable freedom, it is 
yet just in such a point as this that we should expect the mental 
habit of the real author to be visible through the disguise. 

Another curious feature of the style of 2 Peter is its tendency 
to fall into iambic rhythm. Many sentences can be turned into 
tragic senarii with very little alteration ; thus: 

ii. 1, Tov @yopdoarta, Seordryy dpvovpevor. 

li. 3, wAacroww bas Europevcovrat Acyors, 

li. 4, @eds ovx éetoar’ GAAG ceepoiar Codhov 

éraprdpwcev eis Sixny tnpoupevovs. 

In i. 19 the cadence and the colour of the words are the same, and 
in the third chapter again there is a perceptible approach to the 
movement of blank verse in the sonorous futures passive, and in the 
character and metrical value of the language, as, for instance, in 
oroyxeta 5¢ kavoovpeva AvOncrerat OF OUpavoi Tupovperos AVOnoovTat. 

The Attic tragedians were diligently studied and imitated by 
Jewish poetasters in Alexandria; for instance by Ezekiel, of whom 
some fragments have been preserved by Eusebius (Prep. Euang. 
ix. 28 sqq.). Our knowledge of this interesting man is derived 
through Eusebius and Clement of Alexandria from Alexander 
Polyhistor, a contemporary of Sulla. Ezekiel, probably with the 
special view of introducing the Bible to the knowledge of cultivated 
Greeks, dramatised Exodus in iambic trimeters, and possessed a 
tolerable, though not immaculate, command of the metre. In his 
£xodus he described a wonderful bird which appears to be the 
phoenix, and this may be the source of the reference to the phoenix 
in the epistle of Clement of Rome. 

There were many of these Jewish iambic writers. Some of them 
seem to have palmed off their compositions under the names of the 
famous classic dramatists ; thus in the Stromata of Clement (v. 14. 
113 sqq.) we find passages ascribed to Sophocles, Menander, 
Diphilus, which are certainly of Jewish manufacture. Such extracts 
were collected in anthologies, and were probably widely known 
among educated Christians at a very early date. Some of the first 
Christians had even read the classic dramatists; thus St. Paul 
quotes (1 Cor. xv. 33) a verse of Menander, and even in the Apoc- 
alypse is found a phrase yepovoas Ouptaparwy (v. 8), which may 
possibly be derived from Sophocles, O. Z. 4. A possible reminis- 
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cence of Menander has been pointed out in the note on x Pet. ii. 
16. The habit of iambic composition passed over into the Church, 
and Irenaeus (i. ¥ 5. 6) gives some verses of this kind written by 
6 Ocios mperBurys kai kijpug ris dAneias on the heretic Marcus. 

In Clem. Alex. Protrept. vi. 68 ; Strom. v. 11. 75, will be found 
some lines attributed to Euripides. One of these passages, which 
runs thus: 


woios & ay olxos rexrévww wracGels bro 
déuas 7d Ociov repBdror Tolxwy wruxais, 


is clearly taken from 1 Kings viii. 27. Here the author is treating 
of Solomon, at any rate he is representing the words of Solomon, 
and it is possible that Proverbs had been wholly or in part versified 
by one or another of these Jewish paraphrasts. It may be per- 
missible to suspect that the wapoupia given by 2 Pet. ii. 22 comes 
in its actual shape from such a source as this. Certainly it falls 
very readily into iambics : 


ex’ Tdtor étépay’ ériorpéper xbwr, 
ds 7’ ds kUdtoua BopBdpou edoupéry. 


We should thus be able to account, not only for the combina- 
tion of the biblical proverb about the dog with the non-biblical 
proverb about the sow, but for the use of the remarkable words 
éfépapa and xvAtwopa. (See note on this passage; and for further 
information on the subject of Jewish Alexandrine poetry, refer to the 
Fragments of Alexander Polyhistor in Miller, /vagmenta Histor 
icorum Graccorum ; Schiirer, Jewish People tn the time of Christ.) 

If the iambic writers really did exercise a certain influence on 
the style of 2 Peter, two questions arise. Is the fact consistent 
with an early date? and again, Is it possible to suppose, in view 
of this peculiarity of style, that the two Epistles of Peter were 
written by the same hand P 

To the first question it may be answered, that the marked 
features of literary style in the second century are Homerism in 
vocabulary and Platonism in thought. Of the former there are 
possibly some faint traces in 2 Peter (see notes on li. 14, 17), 
though not more than we can well account for in a contemporary 
of Philo’s; of the latter there are none. 

To the second question, again, there is an answer. Many writers 
who compose, as a rule, in pure prose, fall at times, consciously or 
unconsciously, into metre. We have a familiar instance of this peculi- 
arity ready to hand in the case of Charles Dickens. ‘Take the follow- 
ing passage, which has often been quoted, from Martin Chusslewit: 


‘* If there be fluids, as we know there are, 
Which conscious of a coming wind, or rain, 
Or frost, will shrink and strive to hide themselves 
In their glass arteries ; 
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May not that subtle liquor of the blood 
Perceive by properties within itself, 

That hands are raised to waste and spill it $ 
And in the veins of men run cold and dull 
As his did in that hour!” 


Dickens was familiar with the grave cadences of the stage, and 
here the solemnity of his theme, the mysterious sense of impending 
disaster, shapes his imagination so that his thoughts naturally fall 
into the appropriate vehicle of tragic metre. It is by no means diffi- 
cult to suppose that the author of 2 Peter was uplifted in the same 
way. He sees men bringing blasphemy on the way of Truth, and 
defying the terrors of God’s judgment. Possibly he knew some- 
thing of the Greek tragedians, certainly the swelling and sometimes 
turbid imagery of Wisdom and of the Hebrew prophets would 
recur to his mind. His imagination rises above the region in 
which it habitually dwells; but it rises heavily, and with effort. 
He is no Isaiah, nor even Malachi; yet for once he is treading 
the same heights, and endeavouring to speak as they would have 
spoken. There is a certain dignity in the style of 1 Peter, which, 
under stress of excitement, might easily become grandiose, and 
even a little incoherent. Both these traits may be discerned in 
2 Peter, though they have been absurdly exaggerated. 

Jerome noticed a diversity of style between the two Epistles, 
but it does not appear that Eusebius, Origen, or Clement, who, on 
such a point, were much better authorities, had raised this objec- 
tion. Even greater differences of style were observed by ancient 
critics in the works of Aristotle and Plotinus. They may be 
detected in the undoubtedly genuine works of Thomas Carlyle, 
or in those of Wordsworth, or of Burns. It is a common remark 
that artists have an earlier and a later manner, or that their mspira- 
tion and gift of expression vary with their theme. Unless we can 
say of two writings that they exhibit a different personality and 
tone of mind, a different way of regarding the same objects, it is 
extremely difficult to say at what point formal unlikeness amounts 
to incompatibility. 

Another distinction which has been pointed out between the 
manners of 1 and 2 Peter is the comparative paucity in the latter 
of allusions to the Old Testament or to the gospel. 

1 Peter sometimes refers to the Old Testament, as when he 
speaks of Noah and Sarah, repeatedly quotes it, and constantly 
uses words and phrases which easily remind the reader of their 
biblical origin. On the other hand, though 2 Peter often refers 
to the Old Testament, appealing to it for the instances of judgment 
and the method of creation, he can hardly be said to quote it, and 
his allusions are not so numerous. The passages specially marked 
by the use of large type in Westcott and Hort’s text are five: 
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il. 2=Isa. lil. 5; 1. 22 =Prov. xxvi. 11; ili, 8=Ps. xc. (Ixxxix.) 4; 
lil. 12< Isa. XXXIV. 43 lL 13 = Isa. Ixv. 17; lxvi.22. We may add 
eipyvy tryGwvbein, Dan. lL 315 aiwveos Basiden, li, 335 xara- 
Khvo pov érdyety, Gen. vi 17; ex éoxdroy Tisy Mpepav, Josh. xxiv. 
27; & Tw dyiw ope, Ps. i 6; yucpay ef Hépas, Gen. xxxix. 10; 
Esth. iii. 7; Isa. lviii. 2; 68s, deta S865 are biblical phrases ; 
éfaxoXovbety 68@ is found in Isa. lvi. 11 and elsewhere ; olde Kupsos 
evoeBeis ex metpacpou pverGat is a reminiscence of Ezek. xiii. 21 or 
some similar passage ; mopever Gar émiow (only here and once in 
Luke) i is found 1 in Deut. viti. 19 ; 49 BovAcpevds rwas dwodéoGar dda 
mavras eis peravoiav xwpyoa is a paraphrase of Ezek. xxxiii. 11. 
Further, we must take account of a number of detached words— 
xabapic 0s, kataotpogy, KaTaroveicOa, oKnVvwpa, vuoratery, peopos : 
others are noticed in the catalogue of awag Aeyopeva given at the 
beginning of this section. Objection may be taken to some of the 
instances here cited (see Dr. Chase, Dictionary of the Bible, p. 807) ; 
but, however carefully the list is sifted, enough will remain to show 
that the author of 2 Peter knew his Greek Bible well, and applied 
its thoughts and speech with facility. 

It must be allowed that 2 Peter is not so saturated with the 
Old Testament as 1 Peter. But on this point great allowance must 
be made for the difference of subject. Ifa clergyman were to write 
two serthons, one on patience in affliction, another on a peculiar 
form of Antinomian agnosticism, he would find fifty texts applicable 
to the former subject for one that lent itself to the latter. And if 
2 Peter's use of Hebrew scripture differs from that of r Peter to 
some extent in degree, it yet agrees with it in one remarkable point, 
the manner in which scripture is blended with tradition. In this 
respect the two Epistles are very similar, and both differ from Jude. 

In 1 Peter, again, there are numerous allusions to words or 
facts which are to be found in the Gospels. In 2 Peter only 
three unquestionable instances have been pointed out. We find 
the phrase yéyovey airois ra éxyata yxeipova Tav mpwruy, li. 20, Cf. 
Matt. xil. 45; Luke xi. 26; a reference to a prophecy made by 
Christ of the “speedy ” or ‘‘ sudden” death of the author, 11. 14, cf. 
John xxi. 18, and an account of the Transfiguration. To these 
we may add rov dyopdoarra airovs Seowdryy dpvovpevor, ii. 1, cf. 
Matt. x. 33; a possible reminiscence of Luke xi. 7, 8 in ovx 
dpyovs ovdé dxdprovs, i. 8; and 4 érayyeAla rhs rapoveias airot, iii. 4, 
cf. Matt. xxiv. It has been objected that we should have expected 
to find much more than this. But there is nothing in the Gospels 
so directly applicable to the particular subject of Christian anti- 
nomianism as the words of our Lord in Matt. xii. 45 ; the quotation 
is, at any rate, extremely apt. Again, St. Paul deals with the same 
error, the misinterpretation of Christian freedom, in the same way 
as St. Peter, relying upon general Christian principles, but never 
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-even once quoting the words of Christ. Yet, again, the objection is 
like the Delphic knife; it cuts with two edges. If it is difficult to 
understand why St. Peter does not quote the words of our Lord, 
it is far more difficult to explain why a forger, late in the second 
century, does not. ‘The apostles, as all their letters show, did not 
feel bound to be constantly quoting. This habit begins with St. 
Clement of Rome. 

Spitta finds another reference to the gospel history in the words 
Tov xaXécavros Has (i. 4). Christ in person called the apostles. 
The interpretation of the pronouns in the first chapter is much dis- 
puted, but Spitta is very possibly right. On this point the reader 
may consult the notes. 

That the reference in 1 14 is to the prophecy of our Lord, 
recorded in the last chapter of St. John’s Gospel, may be regarded 
as certain, in spite of Spitta’s objections (see the answer of Dr. 
Chase in the Dictionary of the Bible) ; and that the incident described 
in i. 16 sqq. is the Transfiguration, has been doubted only by Hof- 
mann. The details of these two passages will be found in the 
notes ; here two points only need be considered. 

It has been asked why St. Peter, when he is undertaking to 
prove the truth of the Second Advent, should select for his purpose 
the Transfiguration rather than the Ascension. It may seem a 
curious choice, when we remember the words of the angels in Acts 
i. rr. Yet reasons may be found. It is possible, indeed most 
probable, that those who denied the Parousia denied also the 
Resurrection ; and, if this was so, it was useless for St. Peter to meet 
them by blankly affirming the fact of the Ascension. Nor could he 
well quote the promise of our Lord Himself (Matt. xxiv. 30), for 
this also they denied. But if all the rest of the gospel history was 
accepted by his opponents, the story of the Transfiguration was 
common ground. It may be noticed that St. Peter does not use 
the Transfiguration to prove the Parousia, but to prove the credibility 
of the apostles who had preached the Parousia. For this purpose 
the incident was admirably suited. The apostles had on that 
occasion not only beheld the majesty of the Lord, but had heard a 
voice from heaven ; they had come into direct communication with 
God, and this fact was a strong guarantee of the general truth of 
their teaching. May we not also think that the Transfiguration 
may have been directly suggested to St. Peters mind by the pre- 
ceding pera ryv éunv eo0dov? The word éfod0s occurs in St. Luke’s 
account of the Transfiguration (1x. 31); but this is not the point. 
St. Peter has just been saying that he will take care that even after 
his own death his readers shall be reminded of the truth of his 
doctrine. In Matt. xvii. 9 we read, “Tell the vision to no man 
till the Son of Man have risen from the dead,” that is to say, “till 
after My death.” It is just possible that the similarity of phrase 


Wert Sarre st Sc Fees Sx of Se Transigcration. This would 
te yout Eo Te moose 1 Fae, wore the following thought is 
crest Secs? ov me creer wore 

Sictl Cs Lt fees cms: Saat te Transfiguration was selected 
Tecuse SO fsc2r wes ioe cf 2 tree who were present on that 
NTCESLE. Imi cut ss soows sco keen an anxiety on the writer's 
Tust 22 Meccrr mae we St Peter. The same difficulty has been 
TEsshl Wi Tapis= = Se Freceacng acusion to the prophecy recorded 
= Cie eo Lhe exo: 5 ope of those over which men may 
scutes woteet ni The seacer most pot himself, as best he can, 
= Tag writer's rum. amd ask Eimself how an apostle might have 
Tein Simectal Ic ek = Se Coommstances, how a forger would 
: Seitalvy Si72 excress = <i If a wniter declares his identity 
= tte Aicmess cot c€ an Epascle, as is the case in 1 Peter, the 
Ajccess 35 mead as a forged addition. If be hints in an unmis- 
Tikblie WAT Wo Se 3 as Ss the case m the Gospel of St. John, his 
wiels Lv rerirced 15 90 scspicous, and even indecent, that he 


most te 2 Tice. Iz be Goes both, as 1s the case in 2 Peter, the 
eoiee Epox tim 5S often treated as mrefutable. Obviously this 
method cf prowsdcre leads wo no conclusion. As regards what an 


$ithir sivs atect bimse 4 we can ask only whether, having regard 
22 Ds kecwa Coracter and position, it is possible or impossible. 
Now 22 man can a=:m that what St. Peter tells us about himself, 
in the Second Exisle, ts inappropriate; the objection, indeed, is that 
ir is Muck too appreprae. Bet no document was ever condemned 
as 2 longery tpen this creer 

Tre “acts which seem to emerge from this review are partly 
favocrade, party cnfavourab:e, to the view that 2 Peter was wnitten 
by the same hand as 1 Peter. Chief among the former are (1) the 
hati: of verbal repetition, (2) the use of Apocrypha. Among the 
latter we have observed (1) that the style of the two Epistles is 
cizerent, but not openly incompatible, in expression, and in formal 
use of Scripture; (2) that the favourite phrases of the one Epistle 

are not those of the other: this point is more than verbal, and calls 

for further elucidation. 

It has been also rointed out that the vocabulary and style con- 
tain no elements which were not in existence in the apostolic age. 

So far we may agree with Weiss, that no document in the New 
Testament is so like 1 Peter as 2 Peter, 


§ 5. ORGANISATION AND DOCTRINE IN 2 PETER. 
Exceedingly little information on the subject of Church organisa- 


tion is to be gathered from the Epistle. Even the presbyter, who 
in 1 Peter occupies a conspicuous position, is not mentioned. On 
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the other hand, great stress is laid in the first chapter on the 
authority of the apostles ; and in the final paragraph St. Paul, though 
he is not expressly called an apostle, is spoken of as one whose 
words carry great weight; whose Epistles, if not actually scripture, 
may at least be named in the same breath with scripture ; and whose 
doctrine, though capable of perversion, is in substantial accord with 
that of the Twelve. It has been supposed that in i. 2 the phrase 
‘‘your apostles” involves a wider use of the title apostles, similar 
to that found in 1 Thess. ii. 6, where. St. Paul calls Silvanus and 
Timotheus apostles. If this point could be established, it would 
afford a strong argument for placing the Epistle at an extremely 
early date. But enough has been said in the Introduction to 1 Peter 
on the use of the title apostle. There is no sufficient reason for 
thinking that in 2 Peter it is applied to any but the Twelve. 

Some importance may be attached to the absence of all allusion 
to Church officials in 2 Peter. It has been maintained that the 
Epistle was written in the second century, and directed against some 
form of Gnosticism. Now the Gnostic controversy greatly strength- 
ened the position of the hierarchy, and it is hard to believe that, if 
this debate had actually been raging at the time, the Epistle could 
have failed to contain some reference to bishops and presbyters. 
It may be replied that the forger was too clever to betray himself 
by such an anachronism. Buta forger of the second century would 
not have known that it was an anachronism. In the Afostolical 
Church Ordinance, which is quoted by Clement of Alexandria, we 
find St. Peter presiding over a highly. developed hierarchy. The 
pseudonymous writers of the early Church, from the nature of 
things, were never either intelligent or critical, They did not 
attempt to qualify themselves for their task by an accurate study of 
the past; indeed, it would not have been possible for them to do 
so. There is hardly a single instance of a really good pseudo- 
antique except the Platonic Letters, the work of an otiose scholar, 
who had thoroughly studied his exemplar, and could reproduce his 
style and circumstances to a nicety. But what was difficult for an 
Athenian professor with a library at his command was quite beyond 
the capabilities of an uneducated Christian. Such a man does not 
comprehend even the simplest rules of the forger’s art. We may 
apply to him the words of Persius, “ Digitum exsere, peccas.” 

The doctrine of the Epistle will be most conveniently considered 
under the two headings of practical and speculative. 

As regards practical doctrine, the Second Epistle agrees very 
closely with the first. It is disciplinarian, not mystic. Pauline 
terminology and ideas are absent, and not only absent, but foreign 
to the writer’s point of view. This is seen at once from the crucial 
words Sixatos (ii. 7, 8) and yyy (ii. 8, 14). "EmayyeAta (iil. 4, 9) 
is not the promise of salvation by faith, but that of new heavens 
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and earth. IIvedyza does not occur except of the Holy Spirit (i. 21) 
Christian prophecy is not mentioned, but the False Teachers (ii 1) 
probably claimed authority as prophets. The prophecies of the 
Old Testament were inspired by the Holy Ghost (i. 21), but they 
need an interpreter. This is the view expressed in 1 Pet. i. 10-12; 
it was held both in the primitive Church (Acts viii. 31) and in later 
times. Christ has “ bought” or ransomed the believer (ii. 1), bind- 
ing him thereby to a life of moral purity. In baptism men are 
cleansed from their old sins; and he who lives like a barren tree 
has forgotten this cleansing (i. 9; cf. 1 Pet. 1. 18, 19, iti. 21). 
Faith is given by God (i. 1), but is developed by human action, 
through virtue and knowledge into love (1. 5-8). Thus “calling” 
and “election” are made sure (i. 10); and this growth in practical 
Christian excellences forms the passport, the right of “entrance” 
into the eternal kingdom of Christ, which will be given by God 
(i. 11). Life is progress conditioned by obedience, and the ful 
ness of the reward is future. And for this progress the Christian 
needs constant admonition and instruction from those who know 
better than he does himself (i. 12-18). It is easy to see why the 
author speaks of moral obligation as “‘a command” (évroAy, 11. 21), 
as the Way of Truth, the Straight Way, the Way of Righteousness 
(il. 2, 15, 21). Throughout the Epistle great stress is laid upon 
Fear, and the thought of the Day of Judgment. Sin (dpapria) is 
not an inner malign power, but the wicked act proceeding from 
‘“‘desire” (i. 4). It is corruption (POopa, i. 4, 11. 19), the pollution 
of the world (ii. 20); but, as in 1 Peter, there is no indication of a 
belief in the hereditary transmission of evil. In this connexion the 
use of the secular word dpery (i. 3, 5) deserves a passing notice. 
Wherever “virtue ” is a familiar term, the disciplinary view prevails. 

In ii. 13 there is a reference to the Agape in the word cuveve- 
xovpevor; but we may go further, and take aydras to be the nght 
reading. No special information is given about the Agape, unless 
we may infer from the text that it was celebrated in the daytime. 
But here again, in this very tempting place, there is no trace of 
anachronism. Here again, if the author was a forger, he has dis- 
played remarkable skill, and carefully avoided words and ideas 
which were familiar in the second century. 

So far everything is in precise accordance with the teaching of 
1 Peter. Our author was well acquainted with the doctrines of St. 
Paul, but he does not agree with them, and, if he had so chosen, 
could have given reasons for his dissent (iii. 16). Certainly in these 
important practical points, in the general view of the Christian life, 
Weiss is right in saying that no book in the New Testament is so 
like 1 Peter as 2 Peter. Yet there is something to be said on the 
other side. It has been noticed that the favounte phrases of the 
one Epistle are not those of the other. For instance, the word 
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éAzxis is not found in 2 Peter. Nor does he speak of the Christian 
as a pilgrim (adpotxos, zapertdypos), nor of his reward as a patrimony 
(xAnpovopia). The End of all things again is not “the Revelation ” 
of Jesus Christ, but the Day of Judgment. Again, a favourite word 
in 2 Peter is értyvwors (i. 2, 3, 8, ii. 203 it is not a specially Pauline 
word, though often used by St. Paul). All these differences may 
admit of explanation from the difference of subject. The theme of 
1 Peter is that Hope of the promised land which sustains the 
pilgrim’s heart in his toilsome march through the desert. And to 
the eye of Hope the Last Day appears as a manifestation of the 
Lord’s glory. On the other hand, the object of 2 Peter is to fortify 
his readers against the seductions of false freedom and speculative 
error. For him, therefore, leading thoughts are the knowledge of 
the Lord and the terrors of the Day of Judgment. Further, while 
the tone of the First Epistle is fatherly and pastoral, that of the 
Second is, though with marked exceptions, authoritative and 
denunciatory. It can hardly be said that the differences just noted 
are greater than can be accounted for by these considerations. 

Let us pass on to the speculative theology of 2 Peter. 

As in the First Epistle the Three Names are used. 

God is Father of Chnist (i. 17). That He is not actually called 
Father of the Christian is probably a mere accident ; yet it must be 
noticed that this idea is not prominent in 1 Peter. But a striking 
feature of the Epistle is the use of reverential periphrases—y 

perns Sdga, 1.173; 7) Oeia Suvapus, i. 3; Geta rors, i. 4. Here 
we shall observe a remarkable similarity of devotional attitude (in 
both Epistles the predominant feeling towards God is one of 
intense awe) combined with an equally remarkable dissimilarity of 
expression. 

The Holy Ghost is only mentioned as the inspirer of the 
Hebrew prophets (i. 21). 

The Christology of the Epistle is its most distinctive point. 
Christ is “our God” (i. 1). If Spitta is right, as he probably is, in 
preferring the shorter reading in the next verse, it is to Christ in: 
particular that the words Oeta Svvayus and Oeia dicts belong. He is 
our Seoxdrys (ii. 1), and it is His évroAy that we are to obey (iii. 2). 
His is the aldvos Baca (i. 11; cf. Luke i. 33; Apoc. xi. 15). 
There is the usual difficulty in iti. 8, 9, 10, to decide whether Kvpios, 
6 Kvptos, mean specially Christ or God; but it is here evident that 
the question is immaterial. Finally, Christ is the giver of grace 
and knowledge (iii. 18), as He is the object of éiyvwors (i. 8), and 
to Him alone the concluding doxology is addressed. Yet He is 
distinct from, and in some sense subordinate to His Father, from 
whom He received honour and glory (1. 17). 

The subject of the Epistle is, no doubt, the cause of the pro- 
minence assigned to our Lord. What the Mockers denied was His 
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Parousia ; what the False Teachers broke was His command. They 
- did not probably deny the divine origin of the Decalogue; what 
they asserted was that Christ had abrogated it; and St. Peter insists 
that Christ had not only preached, but authoritatively enacted the 
moral law of the Church, that in His “I say unto you ” the Way of 
Righteousness received divine sanction. But what we are to ask 1s, 
whether the Christology of 2 Peter differs from that of r Peter? 
The answer is, that if we attenuate 1 Peter on the points in question 
—the pre-existence of Christ, the use of “ Lord,” the ‘“‘ Name,” the 
doxology—and at the same time interpret strictly or slightly harden 
the language of 2 Peter, it is possible to make a distinction 
between the two Epistles. But if we apply the same rule to both, 
there is really no difference at all. 

Yet here again in expression, though not in idea, there is a 
difference between the two. The author of the Second Epistle is 
fond of the word ‘‘ Saviour,” which he applies to Christ five times, 
not singly by itself, but in ‘solemn formulas (i. 1, Tod Beod Hyiy xai 
ouripos ‘I, X.: i 11, Tod Kupiov qpiv xat owrhpos ‘I. X.: cf. ii. 20, 
ili, 2, 11. 18). Elsewhere in the New Testament, though not so 
commonly as we might have expected, owrjp is used to describe 
the work of Christ, as a predicate (Luke ii. 11; John iv. 42; Acts 
Vv. 31, xiii, 23; Phil. iii. 20). Even in the Pastorals, where the 
word is more frequent, it seems still to retain a distinctly predicative 
force; see 2 Tim. i. 10; Tit. i. 4, where we may translate ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ who is our Saviour”; so also Tit. ii. 13, iii 6. Nowhere in 
the New Testament is “the Saviour” used as a synonym for Jesus 
Christ. But in 2 Peter, especially in iii. 2, our Lord and Saviour,” 
owrnp appears as a title and almost a name. In 1x Peter owrjp does 
not occur. 

We can hardly say with confidence that this mode of expression 
is later in date. Quite conceivably also the same man might use it 
in one Epistle and not in another. But again we cannot see why 
the difference in the subject of the two Epistles should cause this 
particular variation of language. Further, devotional phrases like 
this have often a personal character. Origen, for instance, con- 
stantly speaks of “My Lord and Saviour Jesus: Christ,” while 
Clement of Alexandria never does so. Here again the thought is 
precisely the same as that of 1 Peter, where redemption is dwelt 
upon with great iteration, but the form of expression 1s not the same. 

Other points falling under the head of doctrine, the author's 
belief as to the fall of the angels, or the creation and destruction of 
the world, are explained in the notes ; the subject of the world-fire 
has been discussed also in a previous section. It is sufficient to 
say here that they afford no indication of date, and that, in so far 
as they presume a certain use of Apocrypha, they are quite in 
keeping with 1 Peter. 
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§ 6. TO WHOM AND AGAINST WHOM WAS 2 PETER WRITTEN ? 


The words which we find in iii. 1, “this second Epistle I write 
unto you,” have generally been taken to mean that 2 Peter was 
addressed to the same Churches as the first. Some critics, notably 
Spitta and Zahn, deny this, chiefly on the ground that the former 
letter here referred to does not appear to have dealt with the same 
topics as 1 Peter. But this is not a conclusive reason. Jude (3, 4) 
may be taken to show that the disorders complained of had broken 
out suddenly and unexpectedly ; and, even if we are to explain the 
future tenses of 2 Peter with grammatical rigour, we get the same 
idea —a new and unlooked for danger had suddenly become 
imminent. It follows that a previous letter addressed to the same 
Churches could not have resembled the later letter either in subject 
or intone. The former letter, if mentioned at all, could only be 
described in general terms as making against Antinomianism and 
the denial of the Parousia quite as conclusively though not so 
explicitly as the later (see notes on the passage). 

The point has some bearing on the question of authenticity. If 
2 Peter was written late in the second century, why did the forger 
refer in this ambiguous way to a former letter? and why did he say 
nothing about the Diaspora in the Address? People say that he 
was transparently anxious to identify himself with St. Peter. Why 
then did he not do so in those places where it was so obvious and 
so easy? Certainly the obscurity is rather in favour of the authen- 
ticity of the Epistle. A genuine author, who is quite sure of 
himself, may be excused a little carelessness. Shall we say that the 
forger was so clever, that he was afraid to show his hand too openly ? 
But this is just what he is charged with doing; and yet again he is 
supposed to beso stupid, that, having called himself an apostle in 
the Address, he tells us plainly that he was not an apostle in iii. 2. 
He is a very shadowy and inconsistent personage. 

There is no reason why the apostle, having written to the 
Diaspora such an Epistle as 1 Peter, should not within a very short 
time have written to the same people one just like 2 Peter. We 
often do send very dissimilar letters to the same person within a 
week. We write to a friend at a distance under the impression that 
he is quite prosperous ; in a few days we are sending fresh messages 
full of alarm, or warning, or indignation. We have received dis- 
quieting news in the interval. Probably, if St. Paul had written to 
the Galatians three days before he did, he would have selected very 
different topics. And yet we might say, “I have always told you 
the same thing. Look back at what I wrote in the past, and you 
will see that you were forewarned.” 

There is nothing in the body of the Epistle to show that the 
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recipients of 2 Peter were not the same as those of 1 Peter. The 
pronoun ypiv in i. 1 has been taken to mean that the writer belonged 
to a Jewish Church and that he was addressing Gentiles ; and the fact 
that St. Paul had written to them has been interpreted in the same 
way; but neither of these reasons 1s good for much. On the other 
hand, it has been maintained that the Epistle is directed to Jewish 
Christians. The phrase arodvyovres Ta pudopara tov xdopov is aS 
applicable to one as to the other. What is true of 1 Peter is true 
also of 2 Peter; the author makes no distinction at all between Jew 
and Gentile converts ; in his eyes both are Christians, all Christians 
are alike, and the life of the patriarchs exhibits the same faith and 
obedience that are required of all Christians. In this important 
point he is Petrine and not Pauline. He does not say expressly 
that he had himself preached the gospel to his readers ; we cannot 
so press the éyvwpicapev of i. 16; nor is it necessary to suppose 
that any of the Twelve had ministered among them (see note on 
ili, 2). The language of the Epistle only means that the people 
addressed knew quite well the doctrine of the apostles, and that it 
was diametrically opposed to that oi the false teachers. How long 
these Churches had existed we cannot say ; neither i. r2 nor iii. 4 
justifies the inference that they were oi old standing. 

If 2 Peter was not directed to the Churches of Asia Minor, we 
do not know what was its destination ; though we may feel quite 
certain that, like all other Epistles, it was addressed to the Christian 
community of some particular district and not to the Church at 
large. Beyond a doubt this is the impression which the author 
wishes to convey. These people had received a particular letter 
from St. Paul, a particular letter from St. Peter, and were exposed 
at the time to a particular danger. In this district there had been, 
or seemed likely in the near future to be, an attempt to propagate 
Antinomian doctrines, and to discredit the belief in the Second 
Advent. Who were these false teachers and mockers? And first, 
were they in part or in whole the same people or not? 

In Germany there has been a strong tendency to distinguish 
them, and Kuhl goes so far as to say that it is wholly uncritical to 
ignore the difference. But this view rests solely upon the belief 
in the priority of Jude, and is not confirmed by anything in the 
text of 2 Peter. Indeed, if we look at the matter in the light of 
common sense, it is quite certain that an Antinomian could not 
accept the doctrine of the Second Advent as it was held by the 
Apostolic Church. It is possible to reject the belief in judgment 
after death without impugning the moral law, but it is certain that 
among the adherents of this view there will be many who regard it 
as emancipating them from all restraint. There is therefore no 
difficulty in identifying the false teachers with the mockers. There 
may have been shades of difference between them ; some, perhaps, 
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had a philosophy and some had not; but in the eyes of a Christian 
preacher, judging the party asa whole by its practical results, they 
would all seem to wear the same livery. 

At what date may we suppose these sceptical Antinomians to 
have appeared? Schenkel, Mangold, Volter, and Holtzmann (see 
Spitta, p. 503) think that they were the Carpocratians; but this 
view is historically impossible. The second chapter of 2 Peter is 
either older than Jude or copied from Jude, and Jude is older than 
Carpocrates (see on this point the Introduction to Jude). Professor 
Hamnack thinks that 2 Peter appeared between 150 (or more prob- 
ably 160) and 175, in the midst of the Gnostic controversy ; that 
Jude was written between 100 and 130; and that the author of Jude 
was aiming, not at the Carpocratians, but at the older forms of 
Gnosticism, ‘“‘ Archontics, Phibionites, Kainites, Severians, Nicolai- 
tans” (Chronologie, p. 466). But all these sects, so far as we are 
acquainted with them (of the Archontics our knowledge is slender 
and late; of the Nicolaitans we know nothing except what we read 
in the New Testament ; and the Severians did not misinterpret Paul, 
but rejected his Epistles altogether, Eus. . £. iv. 29. 5), exhibit 
the fundamental Gnostic trait of dualism, to which there is not the 
slightest allusion in Jude or in 2 Peter. Yet the latter Epistle must 
surely have said something on the point when dealing with the 
subject of creation. Again, the Gnostic principle of the evil nature 
of matter led equally to immorality and to extreme asceticism ; but 
to this latter feature again we find no allusion in Jude or 2 Peter. 
Nor do we meet with any reference to the ‘‘ genealogies,” or to the 
general Gnostic view of the Old Testament as the work of the 
1Xemiurge. In some shape or another Gnosticism existed in the 
East at a very early time ; one of its sources is Zoroastrianism, and 
serpent worship is exceedingly ancient. But it cannot be denied 
that Colossians and the Pastoral Epistles are much more anti- 
Gnostic than 2 Peter or Jude. 

Every feature in the description of the false teachers and 
mockers is to be found in the apostolic age. If they had “eyes 
full of adultery,” there were those at Corinth who defended incest. 
If they ‘‘ blasphemed dignities,” there were those who spoke evil of 
St. Paul. They profaned the Agape, so did the Corinthians. They 
mocked at the Parousia, and some of the Corinthians denied that 
there was any resurrection. They used wAacroi Avyor, and some of 
the Corinthians relied upon “a knowledge which puffeth up.” 
Every point is common, except the charge of pecuniary extortion, 
which is repeatedly made in 2 Peter. But it is a necessity of the 
case that a false teacher should live by the contributions of his 
credulous adherents, and in the eyes of an apostle this would be 
extortion. It has been thought that the doubt about the Parousia 
could not be felt in the primitive Church; but it certainly was. 
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Some denied the Resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 12), and were warned by 
St. Paul that they might as well say, “Let us eat and drink; for 
to-morrow we die.” What they denied was clearly the future life, 
not merely the Resurrection of the flesh; for belief in a purely 
spiritual after-life does not involve moral indifference. Whether 
their scepticism came from Sadduceeism or from philosophy, we 
cannot say. Others again, at Thessalonica (1 Thess. iv. 13-18), 
were sadly perplexed by difficulties of another kind. Those who 
were alive at Christ’s coming would enter into His kingdom, but 
what would be the fate of those who had died beforehand? This 
doubt would arise over the grave of the first Christian; we have an 
interesting and most pathetical case in point in the anguish of 
Irving over the loss of his son, who was taken away before the dawn 
of that millennium which the father thought fo be so near. Others 
again, at Corinth, appear to have urged the familiar arguments 
against the resurrection of the flesh. We do not gather from 
2 Peter the exact nature of the denial of the Parousia which is 
there denounced. But it appears to have been supported by a 
novel argument, derived from the unchanging order of the world. 
In this is probably involved a belief in the eternity of creation, 
which was widely held in the apostolic age (see Philo, de Jnc. 
Mundi; and Ocellus Lucanus is probably pre-Christian). 

It is evident that these false teachers were acquainted with the 
writings of St. Paul, and found in them expre<sions which, with a 
little manipulation, would serve their purpose. Here two questions 
arise. At what date may the Pauline Epistles have been used as a 
basis for Antinomianism? At what date may they have been 
spoken of in the terms used by 2 Peter? 

To the first we may answer, that the words, if not the writings of 
the apostle, were already misinterpreted in this way at Corinth, and 
prob.bly at Thessalonica. The second question is more difficult ; 
it forms, indeed, the one argument in favour of the later date which 
has been assigned to 2 Peter. 

Yet this argument is not convincing. St. Paul’s letters were 
read in church from the very first, side by side with Moses and the 
Prophets. There can be no higher testimony to the veneration in 
which they were held than the fact that even in the apostle’s life- 
time men forged Pauline Epistles (2 Thess. ii. 2), careful as the 
apostle was to guard against fraud by an autograph subscription 
(1 Cor. xvi. 21; Gal. vi. 11; 2 Thess. iii. 17). Letters directed to 
one Church were sent on to another (Col. iv. 16), and there read 
publicly. Clearly the apostolic missives were treated with very 
high respect and scrutinised with great care. There is no difficulty 
in believing that they were also collected. Cicero’s letters were 
kept together; why not those of Paul? What sort of conception 
are we to form of the early Church, if we are to imagine that St 
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Peter had not read Galatians, in which he was personally attacked, 
or Corinthians, in which such an extraordinary state of things is 
described? It is not necessary to think of St. Peter as settled in 
Rome, holding in his hands all the strings of a great organisation, 
and receiving constant reports from his lieutenants. But is it 
possible to believe that one apostle knew nothing about another, 
or that he did not care what his brethren were doing or saying? 
There was nothing to prevent his getting every epistle that circulated 
in the Church within a month or two of its publication. If he 
agreed with his brother apostle, he would desire to be comforted 
and edified by some token of his activity and success ; if he did not 
quite agree with him, as was the case between St. Peter and St. Paul, 
he would be all the more anxious to know what the difference was, 
and how it showed itself in practical results. 

It is quite possible that the author of 2 Peter regarded the 
Pauline Epistles as scripture ; but even this is not conclusive proof 
that he lived in the second century. The Jews did not place all 
scripture on the same footing. St. Paul claims to be directly in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit, the author of all scripture, and cannot 
have made any distinction of kind between Hebrew and Christian 
prophecy. St. Peter could hardly treat St. Paul as a false prophet ; 
but, if he was a prophet, his Epistles are prophecies, and what is 
prophecy but scripture ? 

Certainly Clement of Rome had a collection of Pauline Epistles 
(Harnack in the Index of his edition gives references to eleven), and 
so had Igratius (év wdoyq émorodAp, Eph. xii.), while Barnabas 
(iv. 14) quotes St. Matthew’s Gospel as scripture. ‘Sed caueas,” 
Professor Harnack adds in his note on the passage, “ne temere e 
yéyparrat illo conicias Barnabam nostrum scripta euangelica tanti 
aestimasse quanti Veteris Testamenti libros.” The caution may 
perhaps be admitted, but it does not affect the point as regards 
2 Peter. He, too, may have treated the Pauline Epistles as 
scripture without setting them on an equality with the books of 
Moses. See Plummer on 2 Pet. 111. 15, 16 in Ellicott’s Commentary. 

Thus we have no need to go down to the time of the Scillitan 
Martyrs to find some kind of parallel for the language of 2 Peter. 
Even this much disputed passage, then, does not really prove 
anything against the authenticity of 2 Peter. Indeed it may be 
thought that a forger wnting late in the second century, when St. 
Paul had been canonised, would not, unless he was amazingly 
clever, have spoken of that great apostle as “ our beloved brother,” 
nor would he have adopted a discreetly critical attitude towards 
him, and gently objected to his Svavdnra. The last stroke in 
particular, if not simple nature, is the acme of art. It is easier to 
regard it as nature. 
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§ 7. DATE, AUTHENTICITY, AND OCCASION OF 2 PETER. 


The preceding review seems to show (1) that 2 Peter is older 
than Jude; (2) that it belongs to the same school of ecclesiastical 
thought as 1 Peter; (3) that it contains no word, idea, or fact which 
does not belong to the apostolic age ; (4) that traces of the second 
century are absent at those points where they might have been 
confidently expected to occur ; (5) that the style differs from that of 
1 Peter in some respects, but in others, notably in verbal iteration 
and in the discreet use of Apocrypha, resembles it. 

These facts are best explained by the theory that the Epistle is 
really the work of St. Peter, but that a different amanuensis was 
employed. 

On the other hand, those who hold (1) that 2 Peter borrows 
from the Apaca/vpse of Peter; (2) that there is no clear trace of its 
existence before Clement of Alexandria; (3) that it is later than 
Jude ; (4) that it is directed against Gnosticism ; (5) that it implies 
the existence of a Canon of the New Testament, will follow the 
opinion upheld by Dr. Chase and many other eminent scholars, and 
assign to the Epistle a date between 150 and 175. 

In this case the Epistle is neither more nor less than a forgery. 
A good history of ancient forgeries would form a most useful book. 
Pseudonymous composition seems to have begun in the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era. Its earliest productions, 
letters of Plato, Aristotle, Phalaris, and so forth, were mere jeux 
desprit, ike Landor’s Jmaginary Conversations; but the flood of 
Orphic and Pythagorean fictions enumerated by Zeller had a serious 
object, that of recommending peculiar doctrines under shelter of 
an ancient and venerable name. Alexandrian Jews, as has been 
noticed above, practised the same dishonest art, in order to persuade 
cultivated Greeks that the doctrines of the Bible were “stolen” by 
the classic poets, or that ‘“‘ Plato was an Attic Moses.” The early 
Stbylline Oracles belong to the same class. In the Church we find 
the manufacture of Pauline Epistles carried on in the lifetime of the 
apostle. Inthe second century Gnostics are accused of tampering 
with the text of scripture. They retorted that scripture, as read by 
the Catholics, was spurious or interpolated. From this time 
onward we find a great mass of pseudonymous writings. Some of 
them are forgeries in the worst sense of the word, teaching non- 
Christian or unecclesiastical doctrines in the name of our Lord and 
His apostles, and unquestionably intended to deceive. Such are 
the Gnostic Gospels and Acts, and perhaps we may add the 
Clementine Homiltes. Others, like the Acts of Paul and Thecla, are 
merely edifying romances of the same family as the modern religious 
novel, Others again, such as the Apostolical Constitutions or the 
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Apostolical Church Ordinance, describe the Church as it existed in 
the author’s place and time, within a slender imaginative framework, 
in which the apostles are introduced as still alive. Books of this 
kind were probably not meant to delude, though they were certain 
to create delusion. Yet another class sprang from the insatiable 
craving to know more about the great personages of the early 
Church than we are told in the genuine books of the New 
Testament. Hence came a large crop of false Gospels and Acts. 

It is difficult to see under which of these classes we can place 
2 Peter. The Epistle is not unorthodox, it 1s not a romance, it 
contains no anachronism, at any rate none that is indisputable, and it 
tells us nothing new about St. Peter himself. The Gospel of Peter 
is heterodox, and altered the cry from the Cross, £4, Els, lama 
sabachthani, in such a way as to prove that the Divinity of Jesus left 
Him before He died (7 dvvapts pov, 7 Svvapes xareAcuds pe: where 
drvayis represents dyAt, found in L: cf. Clem. Alex. Excerpta ex 
Theod.i.61). The Apocalypse of Peter professes to add to our know- 
ledge of the future life, and draws its imagery from the heathen poets. 
The /’raedicatio Petri tells us that Christ commanded His apostles 
not to leave Jerusalem for twelve years after the Ascension, prob- 
ably quotes the Gospel of the Hebrews, opposes Docetism (non 
sum daemonium incorporeum), teaches communism (pipnoacbe 
icoryta Oecor, cai ovdeis éorac wévys), is familiar with the later form of 
the polemic against Greeks and Jews, and generally exhibited such 
a character that Origen says, ‘‘ It was written neither by Peter nor 
by anyone else who was inspired by the Spirit of God” (see the 
Fragments in Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur). In the epiodor 
Wérpev mention was made of Peter’s wife and daughter, and a piece 
of information was given about the apostle’s personal appearance ; 
he was said to have ben bald (GAZ, p. 134). Similarly, the 
Acts of Paul and Thecla give a portrait of St. Paul (see Conybeare, 
Monuments of Early Christianity, p. 62), and some Gnostics had a 
portrait of Christ said to have been drawn by Pilate (Iren. i. 25. 6). 
Some of these Petrine pseude)igrapha were more or less orthodox, 
some. like the Clementina, are quite the reverse; but they were all 
peculiar, end all, as far as we have the means of judging, extremely 
unlike 2 Peter. We have to consider, then, th: possibility of a 
forgery without any object, without any of the ordinary n arks, 
without any resemblance to undoubted forgeries bearing the name 
of the same apostle. (See on this point some good remarks of 
Zahn, Linileitung, il. 95.) 

As to the place from which the L., ..le was written we have no 
information. Professor Harnack, who holds that it 1s a forgery, 
thinks that it emanated from Fgypt (Chronologie, p. 469). Dr. 
Chase holds the same opinion, on the grounds that the Afoca/vpse of 
Feter was probably written in Egypt, that 2 Peter makes use of the 
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sont, at, Forbes. tha: the E,.istle has some resemblance in 
ricisé ani ticagh:i to Phio and Clement. But the Affocalyfse 
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SuperVision. 

We may feel certain that 2 Peter is later than 1 Corinthians. 
The more probable inference from iii. 1 is that it is also later than 
1 Peter. The interval of ame may have been very short. There 
were in Corinth false teachers, probably claiming to be prophets, 
to whom the description of the false teachers in 2 Peter would 
apply in every feature (see Zahn, 1. p. 101). These men would be 
well known to St. Peter, who had adherents in Corinth, if he had 
not visited the town himself. There are, then, two possibilities. If 
we think that the former Epistle referred to in ii. 1 is non-existent, 
it is within the bounds of credibility that 2 Peter was written before 
1 Peter, and directed to the party of Cephas in Corinth itself. We 
might then discover in the rather obscure phrase, oi drooroAv tpov 
(iii. 2), an answer to St. Paul’s of trepAtay dwrootodoe (2 Cor. xi. 5, 
xii, rr)  ‘* Your apostles " may very well mean the Twelve. 
Again, the Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians were probably at 
least three in number (see 1 Cor. v. 9); and thus we should get a 
good explanation of the words & mrugats éxcoreAats, which have 
caused so much trouble. Further, if we are to suppose that the 
Epistle was from the first regarded with suspicion by a certain party 
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in the Church, the fact would thus be easily accounted for. St. Paul 
himself would consider the Epistle as an intrusion, and his friends 
would endeavour to prevent its circulation. Yet upon the whole 
this tempting view is not the more probable. It is easier to suppose 
that not all the Corinthian prophets were reduced to order by St. 
Paul, that some of them were making their way towards Asia Minor, 
or had already begun work in one of the towns in that country. 
Nicolaitans, who were men of the same stamp, existed in the seven 
Churches at the date of the Apocalypse, and our Epistle may have 
been called forth by the first outbreak of that heresy. If we adopt 
this view we can retain the current explanation of 2 Pet. 11. 1, and 
at the same time account for the intermingling of the future and 
present tenses in the description of the false teachers. They were 
already preaching in some places, and might shortly be expected in 
others also. See Mansel, Guostic Herestes, pp. 69, 70. 

In this case again, though the Epistle would not cause so much 
offence as if it had been actually directed to a party at Corinth, it 
might still excite the suspicions of the editors of the Peshito. In 
the second century there were in the East many sects, the Severians 
(these have been noticed above), the Ebionites (Eus. 7. £. ili. 27. 4; 
Iren. 1. 26. 2), the Elkesaites (Origen in Eus. 1. £. vi. 38), who 
rejected St. Paul, and spoke against him in very violent terms. 
Every book which seemed to incline in this direction would be 
regarded with unfriendly eyes by the orthodox party. It is notice- 
able that three of the books which were omitted from the Peshito 
are open more or less to this objection, the Epistle of St. James, 
the Second Epistle of St. Peter, and the Apocalypse. Spitta 
observes with perfect truth that the reasons for which documents 
were accepted or rejected by the early Church were not what we 
understand by the word “critical.” Men guided their judgment 
largely by what we may call the pedigree of the document in 
question, but still more by its relation to the orthodoxy of the time. 
The L£pistolarium of the New Testament was almost wholly 
Pauline, and Paulinism shaped the norm of apostolicity. It is true 
that the men of the second century were not Pauline, but they 
thought they were, and hence arose the curious inconsistency that 
those very men who agreed at bottom with St. Peter and St. James 
could not bear to think that these two apostles had ever uttered a 
word in their own defence against the sharp sayings of St. Paul. 
They explained the differences away, or they left out of their canon 
pieces which struck them as anti-Pauline. They admitted Galatians 
and doubted 2 Peter. Fortunately there were some who took a 
different view. Otherwise we should hardly have known that in the 
primitive Church there existed, not only the radicalism of St. Paul 
and the stubborn conservatism of the Judaising section, but also 
the great central party represented by the Twelve Apostles. The 
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cardinal error of Baur and his followers, an error which vitiated 
their many great services to Christian scholarship, was that they 
arranged these Church divisions in chronological order, as ii we 
could suppose that in England or any other country the Tories 
produced the Whigs, and, finafly, that the fusion of these two gave 
birth to the men of moderation and common sense. What history 
teaches us is that, both in secular and religious affairs, the broad 
catholic party, the party which has no name, always exists and is 
always powerful. It is Reason, flanked on both wings by Emotion, 
on the left by eagerness for the Future, on the right by strong 
affe tion for the Past. Both Emotions belong to Reason, and 
R--ason knows how to use them in time and in measure. It shapes 
that view of Christianity which we find in the Synoptic Gospels, 
in the Book of Acts, and in the Epistles of Peter. It is a disciplin- 
ary and logical view ; it regards the Bible as a continuous revelation, 
and it limits the right of private judgment. The “ Judaisers” never 
found a place in the Canon, though James sheltered them as far as 
he could. On the other wing, the author of Hebrews leans towards 
St. John, the Catholic Mystic, and, finally, in St. Paul we find the 
Protestant Mystic. 

Thus we gain an intelligible view of the early Church, and thus 
we see the value of 2 Peter. Value is not the same as authenticity. 
Yet, if it has been shown that the Epistle fills a definite place, 
represents a definite party, and expresses views that were really held 
by St. P.t.r, something not inconsiderable has been effected towards 
the rem val oi hostile preoccupations. 

The conclusion at which Dr. Zahn arrives, after an elaborate 
discussion of all the points involved, is that 2 Peter was written 
before 1 Peter by the apostle’s own hand, not as the former Epistle 
by an amanuensis or representative (thus the difference of style is 
accounted for); that it was sent probably from Antioch shortly 
before the time when St. Peter went to Rome (60-63), to Jewish 
Churches in Palestine ; and that it was called forth by the Corinthian 
disorders, which, as the apostle feared, might shortly attack his own 
special flock. 

Zahn’s views rest on so strong a support of learning and good 
sense that they must be treated with great respect. The weak point 
in his final verdict appears to me, if I may venture to say so, to be 
the characterisation of the recipients of the Epistle as Jews. The 
conclusion involved, that St. Paul had written an Epistle to a Jewish 
Church, is not impossible, for it is extremely dithcult to see what 
precise!y is meant by Gal. ii. g ; still it is not probable. On the 
other side, Zahn himself allows that 1 Peter was written, if not by the 
hand, yet by the direction of St. Peter to Gentile communities ; and 
there can be little doubt that St. Peter had close relations with 
Gentile Christians in Corinth, Galatia, and Rome. St. Peter again 
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makes no distinction between Jewish and Gentile Christians, and 
there is nothing in 2 Peter to differentiate its first readers from those 
of 1 Peter. 

If Dr. Zahn is right in thinking that the former Epistle referred 
to in iil. 1 is lost, the easiest inference is that 2 Peter was directed 
to Corinth not long after the date of the Pauline Epistles, from 
whatever place happened to be St. Peter’s residence at the time. 
The difference of style may be explained as by Dr. Zahn ; but here 
again it is more natural to suppose that, if St. Peter availed himself 
of the services of a draughtsman or secretary for one Epistle, this 
was his rule. That he would be assisted at one time by one brother 
at another time by another, is not only pos: ble, but certain, from 
the nature of things. 


NOTES ON THE SECOND EPISTLE OF 
ST. PETER. 


The Titl. SWAB have Ilérpov B: C, Uérpov éeorody B: K and 
many cursives, Ilérpov émioroAn Sevrépa: other cursives, Iérpov 
érustoAy Kaoru Sevrépa: L, éxcoroAn xafodixy Sevrépa rod ayiov 
drogroAov Ilérpov: the Codex Amiatinus, iuctpit epistula petri 
apostolt, i.: the Codex Fuldensis, sacipst epistula sct. petri secunda. 

I. 1. “Symeon (Simon) Peter, a slave and apostle of Jesus 
Christ, to those who have obtained a faith of equal honour with 
us in the righteousness of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

sAK LP, other inferior MS. authorities, and Theophylact 
have Svpewy: and this reading was known also to Oecumentus. So 
Tischendorf. B, many cursives, and the Versions have 2ipwv. So 
WH (giving Svpedy in the margin). 

For the names of the apostle see note on 1 Pet. i. 1. 

The original Hebrew form, Symeon, is found elsewhere only in 
Acts xv. 14, where it is used by the Apostle St. James. Theophylact 
Says, TOD Supewv Td ipwv troxopicpes éorew, regarding the latter as 
a home-grown Hebrew diminutive of the former. In 1 Macc. it 
3, 65, Simon and Symeon are used indifferently of the same son 
of Mattathias. It 1s, however, possible that the shorter form was 
shaped by Gentile influence, Simon or Simo (from simus) being 
familiar to Latins and Greeks, as we see from Plautus and Terence. 
See Zahn, Ziu/ettung, i. p. 21. 

Hofmann, Huther, Schott, Kiihl, Zahn, Spitta, accept Symeon 
as the correct reading. Some think that this form of the name is 
here used to emphasise the Hebrew character of the writer, and 
consequently that also of the recipients of the letter; but it is diffi- 
cult to build such an inference on so slender a basis. The First 
Epistle makes no distinction between Jew and Gentile, nor does 
the Second. But, if the reading is correct, it is an argument for the 
early date of the Epistle, as the form Symeon was not in use in the 
second century. Simon is found in Zhe Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, in the Gospel of Peter, in the fragments of the £édzonite 
Gospel (in Hilgenfeld), in the Apostolic Church Order (Duae Viae, 
in Hilgenfeld), in the letters of Peter and Clement to James, pre- 
fixed to the Afomilies, and regularly in the Homilies themselves. 
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No instance of Symeon is quoted. If the use of the Hebrew form 
here is an archaism, it is very dexterous. For the collocation, Simon 
Peter, see note already referred to. 

SodAos Kat dwécrodos “Ingold Xpiorod. Cf. Rom. i. 1, HatdAos 
SovAos "Inoot Xpicrov xAyros ardoroAus: Phil. i. 1, TatAos xa 
Tipobeos SovAat “Inoot Xprorov: Tit. i. 1, WatAos SotAos @eot azov- 
todos 5¢ “Inoot Xpiorod: Jas. 1. 1, “laxwBos @eot nai Kupiov ‘Indot 
Xpurrod SovAos: Jude 1, ‘Iovdas *Inoot Xpicrod SovAos: Apoc. i. 1, 
ta SovAw atrod (Xpiocrov or @eov) Iwavvy. AotdAos is used of Chris- 
tians in general, Acts ii. 18; 1 Cor. viii. 22; Eph. vi. 6; Col. iv. 12; 
2 Tim. ii. 24, and frequently in the Apocalypse. In 1 Pet. il. 16 
we have SovAo: @eod, but the usual phrase is dotAoe Xpiorot. They 
are slaves of Christ as Lord; the correlative of dovAvs being fre- 
quently Kuptos (Matt. xxiv. 50). But a more familiar correlative of 
SovAos is Seoworns, and possibly this is the word that was in St. 
Peter’s mind (see below, ii. 1). The question has been raised 
whether “slave of Christ” does not kere mean the same as apostle. 
The phrase is by no means exclusively used of apostles, as will be 
seen from the passages quoted. As in 1 Pet. v. 1, so here the 
writer uses first an expression which puts him on a level with those 
to whom he is speaking before he claims a hearing by right of his 
apostleship. 

iodrepov (the word is not found elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment) has often been taken to mean “of equal value.” So R.V. 
‘a like (in margin ‘equally’) precious faith” ; but the precise sense 
is rather “equal in honour,” or “privileges.” Mr. Field, in his 
Notes on the Translation of the New Testament, points out that repy 
has the two meanings of value and of honour, and that while zvAv- 
ryzos generally follows the first, éuorizos and iodripos always follow 
the second. ‘Iadripos is specially used of civic equality; thus 
Josephus, 4n/. xii. 3. 1, & airy Ty pytpoTdAa ‘Avtioxeia oXcTetas 
avrovs nfiwoe Kai Tots évoixicOeiow ivoripovs amédege Maxeddoe Kat 
EAAnot: Lucian, Hermot. 24, atrixa pada moXtrnv ovta Torror, 
Sorts Gy 7, xat lodrysov dao. (other references in Liddell and 
Scott). Probably St. Peter has this civic sense of the word in his 
mind. Faith makes those to whom he is writing burgesses in the 
sity of God equally with the apostles. 

fpiy is equivalent to ty juOv. There is much difference of 
opinion as to the meaning of this “we.” (1) 4 large number of 
commentators take it of Jewish Christians as opposed to Gentile, 
quoting Peter’s words in Acts xi. 17, tyv tony dupeay edwxev atrots 6 
@eds as xai ypiv. But the Epistle nowhere refers to this dis- 
tinction, which, indeed, has nothing to do with the points handled. 
(2) “We” might be taken to denote the Church from which the 
apostle was writing, and with which he identified himself. This 
interpretation, however, is barred by ver. 4, from which it is clear 
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that “you” stand in the relation of disciples to “us.” (3) “We,” 
according to an ordinary Greek usage, might mean St. Peter alone; 
but there is no reason for thus restricting the pronoun here, and 
it wil be noticed that when the writer speaks of himself alone he 
uses the first person singular (i. 12-15). (4) Bengel, followed by 
others, including in recent times Keil, Spitta, von Soden, take the 
pronoun to refer to the apostles generally. This gives much the 
best sense. Throughout this chapter St. Peter is thinking of the 
contrast between the doctrine of the apostles and that of the False 
Teachers. ‘‘ Your faith,” he seems to say, “is as honourable as 
ours, though you received yours from us and we received ours from 
Christ.” 

Aaxovor. “ Sortitis; non sibi ipsi pararunt,” Bengel Their 
faith was given to them by the mercy of God. 

év Sxatoodm. As int Peter (il. 24, i. 12, 14, 18, iv. 18), so in 
2 Peter (ii. 5, 7, 8, 21, ili. 13), Stxatos and dixavor’vyn bear the same 
meaning as in the Old Testament. It is therefore quite impossible 
to find here any reference to the Pauline doctrine of justification. 
"Ev dtxaroovvy can hardly be taken with wiorw. Even if, in Rom. 
lil. 25, wlotes €v TO aipare avrov meant “faith in His Blood,” wh:ich 
is exceedingly doubtful, “faith in the justice of God” would bea 
remarkable expression. Nor can we take as parallels Eph. i. 15; 
Col. i. 4; 1 Tim. iit. 13; 2 Tim. iii. 15, where faith is said to be 
in Christ Jesus, for these are merely expressions of the habitual 
Pauline thought that the whole life of the believer is in his Lord. 
We cannot translate “faith issuing in a righteousness of God” ; for 
the preposition will not bear this meaning. Ncr, again, can we 
translate “faith standing in, or built upon, the (or a) righteousness 
of God”; for if we are to give righteousness here its Pauline sense 
of forensic or imputed righteousness, this follows faith, and does 
not precede it; while, if we are to give the word its proper Petrine 
sense, faith rests, not on the divine justice, but on the divine goodness. 
For this last reason it seems impossible to connect év dexacoovry 
with Aayotor. The verb Aayxdvev implies a gift of favour, and 
favours are not received, strictly speaking, from justice. It remains, 
therefore, to find the determining word in iodriyov. God is Just, 
and gives to all Christians equal privileges in His City. 

To G€0d Hpav cai awrijpos “Incod Xporod. It has been much 
disputed whether Two Persons are here spoken of, or only One. 
Among recent commentators, Alford, Wiesinger, Bruckner, Steinfass, 
Huther take the former view; Spitta and von Soden, the latter ; 
Kiihl answers the question with a on liguet. The argument has 
two branches, the grammatical and the historical. As regards the 
grammar, it may be urged : 

1. That the combination of the two substantives under one 
article is a very strong reason for regarding the two substantives 
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as names of the same person. It is hardly open for anyone to 
translate in 1 Pet. 1. 3 6 @eos xai matnp by ‘the God and Father,” 
and yet here to decline to translate 6 @eos xai owryp by “the God 
and Saviour.” This point is rather strengthened than weakened 
by the addition of yay to Meds. It must be admitted that if the 
author intended to distinguish two persons, he has expressed him- 
self with singular inaccuracy. 

2. If the author had intended to distinguish two persons, it 
is exceedingly doubtful whether he could have omitted the article 
before owrypos. wryp is used in the New Testament of God 
or of Christ twenty-three times. Of these instances, two are in 
St. Luke’s Gospel; one in the Gospel, one in the Epistles of 
St. John; two in Acts; one in Philippians, ten in the Pastoral 
Epistles of St. Paul; five in 2 Peter; one in Jude. It is used 
eight times of God, fourteen times of Christ; one passage, Tit. 
ii. 13, is doubted. As used of God, owryp has the article five 
times, and dispenses with it three times (1 Tim. i. 1, iv. 10, 
Jude 25). As used of Christ it is anarthrous in Luke ii. 11; 
Acts v. 31, Xxili. 23; 1 John iv. 14, but in no one of these 
passages would the article be in place. In Phil. iii. 20, also, 
it is anarthrous, and here possibly the article might have been 
used. Yet in this, the only passage where St. Paul uses owr/p 
outside of the Pastoral Epistles, the meaning may very well be 
‘““we expect,” not ¢e Saviour, but “a Saviour.” 

3. But what we have specially to regard is the usage not of 
other writers, but of 2 Peter. Five times the author uses cwrnp, 
and always in very similar phrases. Here we have rod @eod jyay xai 
aurnpos "Inoot Xptorov: below, i. 11, il. 20, iti. 18, rod Kupiov fyav 
Kal awrynpos “Incot Xpirrod: ill. 2, rov Kupiov xat cwrnpos. Though 
owryp is one of his favourite words he never uses it alone, but 
always couples it under the same article with another name. There 
is strong reason for thinking that the two names always belong to 
the same person; undoubtedly they do so in four cases out of the 
five. 

Spitta and von Soden, two very keen critics, regard these argu- 
ments as decisive. Alford says, ‘Undoubtedly, as in Tit. ii. 13 
in strict grammatical propriety, both @eot and gwrijpos would be 
predicates of “Ijcod Xpiorov. But here, as there, considerations 
interpose, which seem to remove the strict grammatical rendering 
out of the range of probable meaning.” Yet the first and sovereign 
duty of the commentator is to ascertain, and to guide himself by 
the grammatical sense. 

The historical difficulty may be posed in the words o. Kuhl. 
“The immediate transfer of @eds to Christ might find a parallel in 
Heb. i. 8, and in the doxologies addressed to Christ in Rom. 1x. § : 
Heb. xiii. 21; on the other hand, the immediate attributive con- 
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nexion of @eos with ‘Iyoots Xptoros is without analogy.” But there 
is really nothing startling in the phrase of 2 Peter, if we think of 
John i. 1, xx. 28; or the three, possibly five, doxologies addressed 
indifferently to Christ or Jesus Christ (Westcott, Hebrews, p. 464), 
one of which forms the conclusion of this Epistle; or the meaning 
of “Lord” in 1 Peter; or the language of the Apocalypse. Zwryp 
itself is a divine title, transferred without hesitation from Jehovah 
to Jesus Christ. But after all, the question is not what other 
authors say, but what 2 Peter says. 

It may be argued that because 2 Peter is here speaking of one 
person, he belongs to the post-apostolic age—to that of Ignatius, 
who speaks of Jesus Christ as 6 @eos ryiv, FEph., Preface (see 
Lightfoot’s note); but there is no sufficient reason for retegating 
this phrase to the second century. 

A final strong argument for supposing that St. Peter is here 
speaking of One Person only, is that those who consider him to 
be speaking of Two have great difficulty in explaining the word 
dixacoovvy. Granting for the moment that Two Persons are he-e 
intended, is their righteousness the same, or different? Are wet) 
say with Wiesinger that God is righteous in so far as He ordained 
the Atonement, Jesus Christ in so far as He accomplished it? or 
must we not think with Spitta, that the Atonement is not here in 
question at all; because it can hardly be meant that, on the ground 
of the Atonement, a faith has been given to the readers of the 
Epistle which is iodreuos to that of the writer? The righteousness 
intended is not that which makes atonement, but that which gives 
eyually. But, if the righteousness is one and the same, it becomes 
exceedingly difficult to keep God and Jesus Christ apart. 

2. xdpis dpiv cat eipyyn mAnOurbein. Cf. 1 Pet. 1. 2, where 
precisely the same phrase is found. Jude, in his Address (cos 
ipiv Kat elpyvyn Kal dyarn Tha bvBetn), follows the same model, but 
loosely. 

Tov Geod Kai ‘Ingod Tov Kupiou fpav. So BCK, Theophylact, 
Oecumenius, Lachm. , Treg., Tisch., WH : vA L, rot @eod cai Incod 
Xpurrov tov Kuptou jpav sj rod Kupiov xait @eov yyov: P am fu 
demid harl corb’, rov Kupéov: a** c** m*” m™ Syriac, rov Kupiow 
jpav “Incot Xpicrov: the Sahidic omits the whole verse. There is 
great variety of readings here, and all MSS. of 2 Peter are bad (see 
Introduction). Spitta, following Bengel, regards rov Kupiov jar 
as the original out of which all these variants arose, on the grounds 
that (1) the phrase is much more likely to have been expanded 
than curtailed ; (2) that the object of yvaous or éxiyvwors, in i. 8, 
li. 20, til. 18, is Christ alone; (3) that the diplomatic evidence of 
the shorter reading is by no means inconsiderable, P, which for 
2 Peter has great value, being supported by the Itala, the best MSS. 
of the Vulgate, and the Syriac. It should, however, be observed, 
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that in regard to 2 Peter, the Syriac is a late and inferior authority. 
Further, it is to be observed (4) that from the following words, ris 
Gcas Svvdpews avrov, it may be inferred, with great probability, that 
only one Divine Person was here mentioned. Upon the whole, it 
may be said that internal probability is strongly, if not conclusively, 
in favour of the shorter reading. External evidence must be left 
to the textual critics, but it is certain that there are passages in 
2 Peter where no MS. can be relied upon. Zahn, Zinlettung, ii. 61, 
takes the same view as Spitta. 

év émyveoe. If we compare vers. 5, 6, 8, there appears to be 
a difference intended between yvoors and émtywors. ‘The former, 
as in 1 Pet. i. 7, appears to denote good sense, understanding, 
practical wisdom; the latter is used of the knowledge of Christ. 
‘Exiyvwors is used by Plutarch of scientific knowledge, for instance, 
of music; and St. Peter may mean that the knowledge of Christ is 
the master-science, the dpxtrexrovixy. But, generally speaking, in 
the New Testament it is not easy to keep yraous and ériyrwors 
distinct. 

3. as, followed by the genitive absolute, may be rendered 
‘seeing that.” May grace and peace be multiplied unto you in 
the knowledge of Christ (and I pray this with confidence), seeing 
that He has granted unto us (His apostles) all things that conduce 
to life and godliness, through the knowledge of Him that called us, 
by His own glory and virtue. 

Tijs Gcias Suvdpews adrod. Christ has Oefa ddvayis because He is 
& @eds nov. The phrase is found in an inscription belonging to 
Stratonicea in Caria, the date of which is about a.p. 22. It is 
published in C/G, ii., No. 2715a 4; and in part in Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, p. 277, Eng. trans. p. 361. The expression Oefa dvvajus, 
therefore, was current in St. Peter’s lifetime. The author of our Epistle 
has a tendency to use reverent periphrases for the name of God, as 
in ver. 17 below. See Introduction, p. 235. Avvayis is one of the 
leading words of the Epistle; note the emphasis with which it 
recurs in ver. 16, Svvayis xai rapovoia. The dvvapyis, power and 
majesty, of Christ is the sword which St. Peter holds over the head 
of the False Teachers. Christ’s divine power has given us apostles 
wavta Ta mpos (wav Kat eboéBacavy through the knowledge of Him 
that called us. When He called us, He gave us the knowledge of 
Himself and, through that knowledge as the means, all that fosters 
life and Christian conduct. 

tou xadégavtos pds. He that called the apostles was Christ. 
Compare Matt. ix. 13, where Christ speaks of Himself as calling 
sinners. It was He also that called St. Paul, Acts ix. 5. That this 
is the right explanation seems clear from ver. 11 below. We are 
called by Christ into the kingdom of Christ. Again, éréyvwors is 
of Christ, vers. 2, 8. Generally speaking, in the New Testament it 
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is God, not Christ, that calls, but in Rom. i. 6 we have x«Anros 
"Inoot Xpucrrov. 

Sig S6éj nat dper7. So AC P, the Versions, Tisch., Lachm., 
Treg.; BK L, the bulk of later MSS., WH, read &a ddgys xai 
aperns. “By His own glory and virtue,” or “by glory and virtue.” 
The divergence of reading is interesting mainly as showing the 
uncertainty of the text. Christ’s glory might be called His own, 
though He received it from the Father (ver. 17); for what we have 
received is our own (1 Pet. iii. 1), and the glory belongs to Him, eés 
npépay aiwvos (ili. 18). Von Soden thinks that defa and apery 
correspond to {wy and eto¢éBeaa: and if this view is taken, they may 
be regarded as synonymous with Oeta rots, and opposed to dOupd 
in the following verse. Glory and virtue are the divine nature. 
But, as throughout this introduction St. Peter is paving the way for 
chaps. 11. and iti., and as it is his habit to introduce words which 
he means to explain later on (icdripos, ériyvwos, Svvapts), it is 
very probable that Spitta is right in regarding dda as an anticipa- 
tion of the reference to the Transfiguration in vers. 16-18. ‘Aperq 
means the moral goodness of the "Ayvos dpwpos xai aomAos: this 
is the idea which the apostle immediately proceeds to develop. 

It is remarkable that this familiar Greek word is not used in 
its familiar sense of human ethical virtue in the New Testament, 
except in Phil. iv. 8, here, and in ver. 5 below. ‘“ Virtue” is a 
secular and disciplinary term which, owing to the influence of St. 
Paul, has never made itself quite at home in theology. Readers of 
Butler’s Analogy will know how it links itself on to the doctrine of 
habit and the idea of moral desert. 

In the present passage the word forms a keynote. Christ has 
- virtue, His disciples must add virtue to faith, but the False Teachers 
reject virtue altogether. 

All commentators appear to couple dig d6€y Kat dpery with 
Tov xadecavros, yct this construction seems extremely difficult. The 
moving cause of the call is not glory, but mercy. In 1 Pet. ii. 9, 
the issue, not the ground, of our calling is that we should tell 
forth the dperat of God. It is much easier to take the datives with 
SeSwpyuevns: His divine power has given us all things by His glory 
and virtue, because the attributes arc, in fact, the power which 
enables Him to bestow the gift. That this is the right construction 
seems clear from the following words, 6° év (practically equivalent 
to als) dedaprrar 

If but One Person is spoken of in ver. 1, and if the shorter 
reading is adopted in ver. 2, there can be no doubt that atrot and 
tov xadéoavros both refer to Christ. But if Two Persons are men- 
tioned in either place, difficulties arise, which are not very easy of 
solution. Thus avrotv is understood of God by Bengel, de Wette, 
Bruckner, Wiesinger, Keil, and others. But the order of the words 
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is against this; and though it is quite natural for the writer, after 
calling Jesus Christ ‘our God,” to speak of His “divine power,” 
it does not seem quite natural to speak of “the divine power of 
God”; the phrase in this case becomes a mere tautology. Again, 
if dof) xal dperp belong here to God, we must give up Spitta’s 
explanation of 6éfa, which has so much to recommend it, and 
deprive apery of all direct bearing upon the subject of the Epistle. 
As applied to God, dpery or dperai means “excellence ” (see note 
on 1 Pet. ii. 9), and is practically equivalent to ddfa (Hab. iii. 3; 
Isa. xlii. 8, xlin. 21). 

4. 80 dv... Se8epynrar. Here, again, the text is in a very un- 
satisfactory condition. There is some evidence for 8’ dy or de Fs, 
and throughout the verse the chief MSS. differ in minute points, 
especially as to the order of the words; see Tischendorf. We may 
translate, ‘“Whereby He hath granted unto us those precious and 
very great promises.” Acdwpyrat is again middle (Dietlein makes it 
passive) ; the subject is better found in 7 Geta dvvapts afro? than in 
6 xaAéoas. The antecedent to & dy is doga xai dpern. For the use 
of the superlative péyiora, see Blass, Grammar, p. 33. The éray- 
yéApara (the word is peculiar to 2 Peter) are explained in iii. 13 
to mean the promise of a new heaven and a new earth, wherein 
righteousness dwells. Here, again, we have an instance of St. 
Peter’s habit of anticipation, and a link between the introduction and 
the third chapter. Already the aut'or is thinking of the doubts 
about the Parousia. 

Hofmann finds the antecedent to &’ dv in ravra: but it is not 
easy to see how these necessary aids to life and godliness can be 
spoken of as the means by which the promises are given. Rather 
they are the means by which the promises are held fast. 

tva 8d todrww yévnobe Oeias Kowwvoi dicews. “In order that 
through these (the promises) ye may become partakers of the 
divine nature.” Christ has given us the apostles, as first recipients, 
custodians, witnesses, these promises, to the intent that you, whose 
faith is todrios with ours, may escape the corruption of lust, and be 
made like God. But the “you” is not so emphatic as to require 
the insertion of tpets. 

Calvin, de Wette, Briickner, Hofmann, Spitta refer roi‘rwy to 
ra mpos (wiv xai evoéBecay: Bengel found the antecedent in ddéa 
cai dpery: but ratra can hardly signify anything else than éray- 
yApara, which comes so immediately before it. 

The word @etos, which is here used for the second time, occurs 
elsewhere in the New Testament only in Acts xvii. 29, where St. 
Paul, speaking to Athenians, aptly speaks of 1é @eiov, the Deity, 
using a phrase familiar to cultivated Greeks. Here Odea d¢r'ors has 
a similar ring ; it belongs rather to Hellenism than to the Bible. 
We may compare the Stoic phrase, évros elvac trys dicews rHs Oetas, 
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Stob. Zcl. p. 122: or Philo, de Sommn. i. 28 (1. 647), AoyucyAs Kexor- 
rwernxace pioews : OF Joseph. contr. Ap. i. 5, Getas Soxotvre pereryyxévat 
dicews. PDicews dvOpwrivys xowwvety is quoted from an inscription 
belonging to the first century before Christ, Deissmann, Bide/studien, 
p. 284, Eng. trans, p. 368. But it should be noticed that St. Peter's 
phrase is neither Stoic nor Platonist. What he says is that the 
Christian becomes by grace partaker of the Divine nature. What 
the heathen philosopher taught was that all men are so by nature. 
Professor Harnack (Cronologie, p. 469) regards the phrase Oetas 
Kolvwvot dvoews as one of the proofs that 2 Peter was not written 
before the latter half of the second century. The question has been 
discussed in the Introduction. Here it may be said that the author 
of 2 Peter uses some half-dozen words that were current among 
educated men; that such words as he uses were familiar in the first 
century ; that he shows less acquaintance with Hellenism than St. 
Luke or St. Paul; that he is in no sense a philosopher, though this 
term might be applied to the author of Hebrews; that he shows no 
acquaintance with the Gnostic controversy in chap. 11.; and, when 
he is speaking of the destruction of the world by fire in chap. iii, 
makes no reference either to Stoicism or to Platonism. 

@cias xowwvot dvoews Means very much the same as St. Paul’s 
xowwria Tvevparos, 2 Cor. xii. 14; Phil. iu. 1. But St. Peter, who 
attaches a very different sen e to Iveta (see notes on First Epistle), 
could hardly use the Pauline phrase. 

dmopuyévres. They will become partakers of the divine nature, 
not by escaping, but after escaping the corruption which is in the 
world and resides in desire. ‘“Arogevyev, which is not used by any 
other writer in the New Testament, properly takes the accusative, 
as in ii. 20, below. 1 Peter uses only the plural émeOvycar. Here and 
in ii, 20 xeopos may have an ethical sense which it hardly exhibits 
int Peter. We may notice the classical use of the article, as in 
1 Pet. ii. 3. 

5. kal attd toiro 8€. “Yes, and (xai... 8€) for this very 
reason,” because when we have escaped from corruption the pro- 
mises, if we hold them fast and follow them, will make us partakers 
of the divine nature. Cf. Xen. nad. 1. 9. 21, Kat yap avro rovro 
obrep abs s Evexa hrdwv wero SeiaGar, ds cwvepyovs Exot, Kai atros 
érewparo avvepyos Tots Pidows Kpdtiotos elva, “For, for the very 
same reason for which he himself thought that he needed friends 
that he might have helpers—he on his part endeavoured to be 
the best of helpers to his friends.” So in Plato, aira ratra viv 
nxowe, ‘That is the very reason why we have come.” This ad- 
verbial usage of airé rotro, which is strictly analogous to that of 
ti, is quite classical; see Kruger, Griech. Gram. x\vi. 4; Blass, p. 
271. 

mapeodpdper is “to bring in” or “supply besides.” The classical 
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phrase is orovdjy rocioba, but orovdyy ciopépew is quoted from 
Josephus, At. xx. 9. 2, wacav omovdyy icdépecOar, from the 
Stratonicean inscription (Deissmann, Side/studien, p. 278, Eng. 
trans. p. 361). 

émyopnyew. In Athens the State found the chorus, the 
Choregus provided all that was necessary for its equipment. 
Hence xopyyety came to mean generally “to furnish with,” “to 
supply.” The verb is commonly used by the moral philosophers. 
Thus Arist. £¢hk. Nic. 1. 10, 15, rots éxrds dyadots ixavas Kexop7- 
ynpevos, the natural gifts of man require to be equipped with, 
supplemented by external gifts of fortune. Cf. also Diog. Laert. 
vii. 128, 6 pévrot Tlavairios xai Tooedwvtos obx abrdpxyn déyovet TH 
dperynv, GAAG xpeiav elvat hace Kai tyeias Kal xopyyias Kai ioxvos. It 
is possible that the word is here used as an ethical term, but it was 
commonly employed without any reference to this scholastic applica- 
tion, thus Polybius, iii. 68. 8, xopyyetv 76 orpardmedoy rots érirydeiots, 
and it is found in this general sense in 2 Cor. ix. 10; 1 Pet. iv. 11; 
Gal. iii. 5; Col. ii. 19. In the compound émyxopryeiy the preposi- 
tion brings out the idea that the equipment is an addition to the 
original stock, but is not really wanted. Later Greek is much 
addicted to the needless emphasis of compound verbs. We should 
not omit to notice the Petrine and evangelical contrast between 
what God gives and what man adds to the gift. ‘Confer omnino 
parabolam de decem uirginibus, Matth. xxv. Flammula est id 
quod nobis absque nostro labore a Deo et ex Deo impertitur: sed 
oleum est id quod homo suo studio et fidelitate affundere debet, ut 
flammula nutriatur et augeatur. Sic extra parabolam res pro- 
ponitur in hoc loco Petrino” (Bengel). 

5-7. In the list of excellences which follows we have some- 
thing analogous to the Stoic mpoxom, and it is quite possible that 
the writer may have heard of the Stoic doctrine ; the word zpoxomrew 
was current, and is used by St. Paul in its Stoic sense in Gal. i. 14. 
The moral and spiritual life is regarded as a germ which is expanded 
by effort, one step leads on to another, and each step is made by 
the co-operation of the human will with the divine. The list begins 
with wiorts, practically another name for the divine gift of ériyrwors, 
and ends with dydry. In Hermas, V7s. in. 8. 1-7, a similar list is 
Hiorts, 'Eyxpdrea, ‘ArAorns, Exmormpy, Axaxia, Xeuvorns: these are 
daughters one of another. In Sim. ix. 15, Hermas gives a list of 
twelve virtues or virgins which begins and ends in the same way. 
Harnack refers to Acta Pauli e¢ Theclae, where we find the sequence 
aiorts, poBos, yvwou, dyaryn. In later times Clement of Alex- 
andria built his theory of the Two Lives on these passages. 

St. Peter is thinking throughout of the False Teachers, whom he 
is about to attack. 

Faith is to be supplemented by Virtue. See note on ver. 3. 

17 
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Virtue is right conduct under discipline, by which faith, the prin- 
ciple or apyy, is developed, good habits are established, and the 
mists of passionate desire (éx:6vpia) are dissipated. 

Thus Virtue leads to Knowledge, not of spiritual mysteries as in 
1 Cor. vii. 1, xin. 2; Col. i. 2, but of the goodness and reasonable- 
ness of the will of God. It is that knowledge which makes the 
friend as distinct from the servant, John xv. 15. 

Knowledge has been taken to mean practical skill in the details 
of Chnistian duty, “die Fursichtigkeit, die in allen Dingen das 
rechte Mass innezuhalten versteht” (Luther). ‘‘ Virtus facit alacres,” 
says Bengel, “uigilantes, circumspectos, discretos, ut reputemus 
quid aliorum causa sit faciendum uel fugiendum, et quomodo, ubi, 
quando.”’ 

Knowledge begets Continence, self-mastery, or self-restraint; 
the direct opposite of the rAcovegia of the False Teachers. 

Continence issues in Patience, which understands that with 
God a thousand years are as one day (here St. Peter is looking 
forward to chap. u1)—this in Godliness, a large word (see ver. 3) 
summing up the whole of the practical side of the Christian life— 
this again in Love of the Brethren (1 Pet. 1. 22)—and this again in 
"Aydin, the love of Christ (1 Pet. i. 8), and in Christ of all mankind. 

Faith is here conceived of as in Heb. xi 1, 3, as strong con 
viction, belief which determines action; this 1s the heavenly germ, 
which, if diligently fostered by obedience, issues in love, the per- 
fection of the spiritual life. This is the view‘of 1 Peter and of the 
sub-apostolic Church. 

Aristotle, Z/4. .Vic. 1. 9, starts three questions with regard to 
what he calls “happiness”: (1) whether it is pa@yrov 7 éftorov: 
(2) whether it comes xara twa Oeav potpay: or (3) whether it is 
dua tUxyv. The third is the naturalistic view; the second on the 
whole is that of St. Paul; the first on the whole that of St. Peter, 
who would say that, given Faith, which comes from God («ard twa 
Getay pocpav), much depends on the “thankworthy ” obedience of 
man. This is the view of Aristotle himself, as it is also that of 
Bishop Butler. It is a view which makes ethical philosophy 
possible, because it leaves wide room for human reason and will. 
But there is no cause for supposing that St. Peter derived it from 
any other source than that of his own Christian experience. 

8. taira ydp. ‘‘ For, if these things belong to you and increase, 
they make you not idle nor unfruitful with respect to the knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” TAeova{w may mean either “ to abound ” 
or ‘‘to increase,” but Spitta seems to be right in thinking that the 
latter sense is preferable here. Otherwise there is little difference 
between trapyovra and wAcovafovra. There has been much dis- 
cussion as to the precise meaning of «is in this passage ; the point 
being whether éiyvwors is to be regarded as the end of the Christian 
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progress or as its beginning. On the side of the former view is the 
R.V., which translates “unto the knowledge”; so de Wette, 
Brickner, Huther, Fronmiller, Steinfass, Kuhl; on the side of the 
second, the A.V. (“in the knowledge”), Bengel, Ewald, Hofmann, 
Schott, Weiss, Wiesinger, von Soden, and, substantially, Spitta. The 
dispute turns upon the question whether eis is to be taken with the 
adjectives or with the verb. Kaftordva: eis means “to bring a 
person to a place,” and we might conceivably translate ‘“ these 
things bring you, not being idle nor fruitless, unto the knowledge.” 
But xa@iorava: tiva dpyov means “to make a person idle”; and if 
we adopt this construction, eis with its case will denote that in 
respect of which he is idle. The two constructions and the two 
translations must not be blended or confused, as they are in the 
R.V. Ka6iorjow must either mean “bring” or “make.” But 
now a glance at vers. 2 and 3 will show that the Christian progress 
begins with éxiyrwous (8:a THs emtyvwoews) and is in ériyvwate. 
"Extyvwors is the germ which makes progress possible, and is de- 
veloped by the progress, but is not represented here as the goal 
to which the progress tends. Here, as often, commentators have 
been biassed by the desire to bring the language of St. Peter into 
exact accordance with that of St. Paul, in Col. 1. 10, év ravri épyw 
Kapropopotvres Kat abfavopmevor eis THY em@lyvwow Tod Meot. The two 
apostles do not disagree here; for this knowledge, which grows 
with our growth, might very well be said to be the issue of all our 
strivings. But it is also their root, and this is the point which St. 
Peter wishes to bring out. 

This verse is quoted in the Epistle of the Churches of Lyons 
and Vienne, Eus. 2. Z. v. 1. 45, 6 5¢ dta pévov xatpds obk apyos 
atrots ovdé dxaptos éyivero, 

9. & yap pi) wdpeor taira. The words are equivalent in sense 
to © yap py trdpxet Tatta Kat mAcovale, as tupAds, pvwTdlwv, AyOnv 
AaBay to dpyos xai dxapros. But the group of epithets in this verse 
gives the cause of the barrenness, and forms a second indictment 
against the False Teachers. They are not only barren trees (Luke 
xiii. 6), but they are blind leaders of the blind (Matt. xv. 14). 

tugdcs. He is blind because he has lost the light of the 
éxtyrwots of Christ which was given to him (ver. 3), and thus has 
never attained to yrwats. 

puwnd2Lwy. The correct form of this verb appears to be either 
promater (cf. txwmalev), or power (cf. dgvwiretv). Suidas has in 
one place prwrdfev, in another puvwmadfev. Commentators, follow- 
ing Beza and Budaeus, refer to Arist. Problem. xxxi. 16. 25; but 
though Aristotle there describes the piwy, he does not use 
puwrafew, nor does the verb appear in the /nadex of Bonitz. 

Mr means “short sighted” ; puwralev, “to be short-sighted.” 
The characteristics of a short-sighted man are that he sees things 
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dimly, or that he sees what is close at hand more distinctly than 
what is far off. The first gives tolerable sense, but many commen- 
tators prefer the second ; the purblind see earth far more clearly 
than heaven (Beza, Grotius, Estius, de Wette, Huther), or sees 
that he is a member of the Church, and does not see clearly how 
and on what conditions he became one (Hofmann). 

Wolf, Bochart, Spitta, and von Soden take puvwy to mean ‘one 
who shuts his eyes” and will not see. But pivwy never has this 
sens2, though it is derived from ptvw, and means properly “ blinking.” 
This explanation is dictated by the wish to find a climax in rv¢)es, 
puwrafwy: but it is not necessary to suppose that St. Peter was a 
skilled rhetorician. 

The Vulgate translates manu tentans, like a blind man, feeling 
his way with outstretched hand. It is difficult to see how this 
explanation, which represents the Greek pnAadoyr, arose. 

P reads pvordlwr, which seems to imply a false derivation from 
pos and day (pveia for “a mouse-hole” is found). Hence Oecu- 
menius says, puwmdlev dé TO TupAwTrety eipyTat, aro Toy bro tyY yy 
puav tupdAayv eis dav dtareXovvtwy. In this way Erasmus explained 
the translation of the Vulgate, ‘‘manu uiam tentans, deducta a 
muribus metaphora, qui parietem, aut tabulam, aut si quid aliud 
obuium fuerit, sequi solent, donec cauum nacti fuerint.” See 
Suicer, puwralo. 

AyOnv AaBwy. ‘Because he has forgotten”; cf. Josephus, Ans. 
ii. g. 1, Oca xpovov pyKos AnOyv AaBovres: Athen. x 24, p. 523 A, 
ot peta tovtous AnOnv AaBovres THS Kpyriov epi tov Biov evxooptas. 
Thucydides, ii. 49. 5, has rots dé xai AnOy éAapwBave, “‘ forgetfulness 
came upon” the sufferers from the plague. Bengel and von Soden 
would translate “ having chosen to forget,” but the notion of wilful- 
ness does not seem to lie in the phrase. 

Tod KaQaptopod trav médat altos dpapriav. “The cleansing from 
his old sins” in Baptism. Cf. 1 Pet. iti. 21, owlee Barriopa, ob 
gapkus amdbects purrov dAda avvedyoews ayabys erepwrypa cis Ocor. 
The reference to Baptism is made certain by the word wdAaz: all 
previous sins were cleansed at that time. Here as in 1 Peter ‘‘sin” 
is concrete, and there is no necessary implication of birth-sin. The 
cleansing is based upon the sacrificial Death of Christ (1 Pet. 1. 18, 
ji. 24, Hi, 18), and is conditioned by xAjots nat éxAoyn, and by 
the faith and repentance of the cleansed (cwedjocews ayabys 
érepwrnua), but is conveyed by a definite act. 

But what is it precisely that the False Teacher has forgotten? 
First, no doubt, the fear which attaches to the remembrance of the 
price of Redemption (1 Pet. i.17-19). But does St. Peter mean also 
that the special cleansing of Baptism cannot be repeated? This 
sense may be found in Heb. x. 26 and in 2 Pet. 1. 20-22. There 
are passages in 1 Peter which seem to mean that the cleansing of 
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ordinary sins, such as no Christian can avoid, is to be found in 
suffering (1 Pet. il, 21, iil. 14, Iv. 1, 16). We might say that in 
Hebrews, 1 and 2 Peter, Christlike suffering for righteousness’ sake 
is the condition of post-baptismal cleansing. Out of these 
passages arose the Novatian schism, the question agitated by 
Hermas, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, whether perdvowa was 
admissible after Baptism, and, if so, how often, and the whole system 
of Penance. These consequences could hardly be drawn from the 
Pauline Epistles. 

10. 8d paddov. “ Wherefore the more.” ‘Xzovddcare repeats the 
exhortation o7xovdyy wacay wapecevéyxayres, but two additional 
reasons for diligence have been given in vers. 8 and 9; hence the 


owou8doare. Here as above (értyxopyyyoare, ver. 5) and again 
in iii, 14 the aorist imperative, which properly refers to a single 
definite action, as in Sére poe rotro, is wrongly used for the present. 
The same grammatical inaccuracy is very common in 1 Peter 
(ii. 13, iv. 1-7, v. 8). 

woveto8ar. The middle voice signifies “to make for yourselves.” 
Here again the necessity for the co-operation of the human will is 
very strongly expressed. Christ has called and elected the 
brethren ; it rests with them to hold fast the gift. 

For éxXoyhH see note on 1 Pet. 1. 1. Here as there probably 
the corporate sense predominates ; it denotes selection for a place 
in the yevos éxAexrov. Ideally selection precedes the call or invita- 
tion, which must always be addressed to individuals. Men are 
ca'led out of darkness into light (1 Pet. it. 9), out of the Flood into 
the Ark, or, like Abraham, out of an earthly home to the pilgrim 
life. All Christians have been called and selected, otherwise they 
would not be Christians, but they must “work out their own salva- 
tion” (Phil ii 12). St. Paul adds eos yap éorw 6 évepyor év tiv 
cat TO OéXew Kai To évepyety trép tHs etdoxtas. St. Peter does not 
add this qualification, though he goes on to remind his hearers that 
the reward is a divine gift. 

of ph wralonré wore. “Ye shall never stumble.” The apostle 
does not mean “ye shall never sin”—for in this sense we all 
stumble (Jas. ili. 2). He is thinking of the onward march along the 
King’s highway, and the final entry into the kingdom. Ye shall 
come safe to the journey’s end. ‘‘ Ut quouis tempore, inoffenso 
pede, non tanquam ex naufragio uel incendio, sed quasi cum 
ti1umpho intrare possitis ” (Bengel). 

11. émyopnynPycerar. The repetition of the verb from ver. 5 
brings out with great emphasis the response of God’s grace to man’s 
faithfulness. 

Dietlein, Spitta, von Soden, Kuhl find in the verb an allusion 
to the rich ornaments with which the chorus was provided by the 
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choregus for its entry upon the stage ; but it is hardly probable that 
the ancient significance of yopyyety was present to St. Peter’s mind. 
TIAovotws finds its adequate explanation in the manifold graces of 
God (1 Pet. iv. 10), the ripta cai péytora éxayyeApara of ver. 4. 
As man supplements the gift of God by ceaseless endeavour, so 
God supplements man’s faithful efforts by a rich and final gift. 
Thus (Matt. xxv.) the man travelling into a far country delivers the 
talents to his servants, returns to take account, and calls those who 
hive made due profit into the joy of their Lord. As in 1 Peter, the 
thought 1s purely evangelical; there is no trace of metaphysical 
speculation. 

The eternal kingdom is that of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ—this the writer says without reserve or qualification. The 
expression justifies the view taken above of 6 Qos jor, of Geta 
dvvapis, and of 6 xaXdéoas. Christ calls us into the kingdom, because 
it is His own. We are reminded especially of Luke i. 33, xai 
Baci\eroe ert rov olkov ‘laxwB eis tots alwvas, xai THs Bacwelas 
aitov otk éerrac téAos, The kingdom of God or of heaven is also 
called the kingdom of Christ in Matt. xill. 41, xvi. 28, xx. 21; Luke 
Xxlll, 42; John xviii. 36. In Luke xxii. 30 the kingdom is given to 
the Son by the Father. Cf. Heb. 1. 8; Apoc. xix. 16. To none of 
these writers does the phrase suggest any difficulty; but on this 
point, as on so many others, St. Paul seculates, 1 Cor. xv. 24. 

The end of Christian pilgrimage is the crossing of Jordan and 
entrance into the Promised Land, the patrimony, the salvation 
ready to be revealed (1 Pet. 1. 4, 5), the kingdom of Christ. There 
is in 2 Peter the same attitude of expectancy as in 1 Peter. 

Obviously the kingdom of Christ does not here mean the Church 
upon earth. But the word éxxAnoia is not found in either the First 
or the Second Epistle. See Hort, Zhe Christian Ecclesta, p. 221. 

Even in the Gospels the kingdom is frequently spoken of as 
future. Outside of the Gospels it is seldom regarded as realised 
upon earth, though we find such passages as Col. 1. 13 ; Apoc. i. 6; 
1 Pet. ii. 9. In post-apostolic writers the future sense seems to be 
universal ; see Clem. Rom. xlil. 3; 2 Clem. v. 5, 1x. 6, Xi. 7, Xil. 1; 
Barn. iv. 13, vil. 11; Herm., Sew. ix. 12. 3; Ignatius, ZpA. xvi 1 ; 
Polycarp, v. 3; Alart. Polycarpt, xxii. 1. 

The phrase atwreos BaowAefa does not recur in the New Testa- 
ment. It is one of the few salient phrases in this Epistle, and is 
quoted in the AZart. Polycarpi, xx. 2. The word aiwnos might be 
included in the list of St. Peter’s philosophical terms, for the 
distinction between aiwy and yporos is an important commonplace 
in later Platonism. Yet aiwyeos is a common word in the New 
Testament, and it would be absurd to cite it as an indication o1 
Hellenism, except in so far as Hellenism may mean any degree of 
education whet..er large or small. 
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12. 86. Here St. Peter passes to a fresh point which completes 
his introduction. The faith of his readers is iodtios with that of 
the apostles, because it embraces all that conduces to life and 
godliness ; it must be developed by effort which leads to virtue, not 
to licence; without effort none shall enter into the kingdom of 
Christ. 

From this point to the end of the chapter he insists upon the 
truth of this faith. It rests upon the evidence of eye-witnesses, of 
whom he himself was one ; and upon that of the Hebrew prophets, 
but the prophets must not be misunderstood. 

““Wherefore I shall always put you in remembrance.” MédAw 
with the infinitive in the New Testament is frequently merely used 
for the future indicative ; the grammar is breaking up, and there is 
a tendency to form tenses by the use of auxiliaries as in low Latin. 
The future peAAyow is found also in Mait. xxiv. 16, where peAAnoere 
dxoveey 1s neither more nor less than axoraeoGe. Suidas, however, 
explains peAAxow by crovddow, dpovricw, and the R.V. translates 
“T shall be ready always to put you in remembrance.” The 
rendering of the A.V., “I will not be neghgent,” represents ovx 
dpeXzjow, a Variant supported by K L, the bulk of the later MSS., 
and the Syriac. 

The words év ry mapovoy aAnOeia are explained by eidcras, the 
things which they know are the truth which is present to them. 
"Eornptyévous év is a much stronger phrase than eiddras: “ye not 
only know them, but are established in them,” ye know them and 
do them. Truth here embraces not only moral truth,—the necessity 
of growth from iors to dydaay,—but historical or doctrinal truth 
opposed to vevodiopevor piGor. 

18. Sixatov tyotpar. “I deem it right”; it is my bounden 
duty as an apostle. "Ed ocov, “so long as”; cf. Matt. ix. 15; the 
dgov is ncuter. Ixyvwpya, “a tent”; this metaphor for the body 
suits well with the general conception of life as a pilgrimage, 
1 .’ct i. 1, i. rz. St. Paul uses wayvos in the same sense 2 Cor. v. 1. 
The apostles derived the m:ctaphor from the history of the Patriarchs, 
but according to Clement of Alexandria, Strom. v. 14. 94, Plato 
also called the body yyvov oxjvos. 

Sceyeipew év Sropvjce. “To stir you by a reminder” is a phrase 
that recurs ii. 1. The é& is probably instrumental (a Hebraistic, 
not a Greek use). 

14. cidas ore raxiwn or  Amdbecig TOU oxnvwpatds pou. 
** Knowing that the putting off of my tent cometh swiftly.” It has 
been disputed whether “swiftly ” here means “ suddenly ” or ‘‘ soon.” 
Fither explanation is pcssible, and either yields good sense. If the 
a;ostle means that he is to die soon, there was great reason why he 
should be earnest in admonition. If he means that he is to die 
suddenly (7.e. by violence), the necessity for insistence is still the 
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same. “Qui diu aegrotant,” says Bengel, “possunt alios adhuc 
pascere. Crux id Petro non erat permissura.” In John xxi. 18 our 
Lord foretold that Peter should die a violent death 6rav ynpdaoys. 
If the apostle was yépw when he wrote this Epistle, he would feel 
that this prophecy must soon be accomplished. The point must 
be lett to the reader’s judgment. “Awd@eors, “putting off,” is a 
word that suits a garment rather than a tent. The two images are 
blended in much the same way by St. Paul, 2 Cor. v. 2-5. 

xa@us .. . éSyAeod po. The most natural explanation of these 
words is to be found in John xxi. 18, 19. An argument has been 
raised against the authenticity of 2 Peter on the ground that the 
author here quotes the most suspected chapter of a very late gospel, 
but all that he does is to refer to a prophecy of our Lord’s, which is 
probably that recorded by St. John. Spitta insists that the passage 
in the Johannine Gos;el is not here in question at all, on the 
ground that there our Lord foretold that St. Peter should die in a 
particular way, by crucifixion, while in the prophecy here referred to 
the apostle had been warned that his death should happen soe. 
Hence Spitta thinks that St. Peter 1s alluding to some saying of our 
Lord's which has not been preserved elsewhere. 

15. owoubdow . . . prypyy woetoOar. “And I will take pains 
also that as occasion requires ye may be able after my death to call 
these things to remembrance.” rovddaow is late Greek for owrovdd- 
gona, and €xew should be orws éfere: see Blass, p. 225. “Exdorore, 
“at each time,” “ whenever the need arises,” as often as similar 
errors are propagated. “Efodos, “death,” as in Luke ix. 31 (in the 
account of the Transfiguration), and in the Letter of the Churches 
of Vienne and Lyons, Eus. H. £. v. 1. 36, 55. The word means 
properly “fend” or “close,” so Xen. Hell. v. 4. 4, ér éfddw rips 
ap\ys. Hence it is used by later writers of the end or close of life, 
but only with the defining genitive, Josephus, Ant. iv. 8. 2, ér 
ésodm tot fy. 

Is this promise fulfilled by the writing of this present Epistle, to 
which the readers would be able to turn, whenever need arose, after 
the writer was dead and gone? This is the explanation of Bengel, 
Wiesinger, Dietlein, Schott, von Soden, Kuhl; but it is excluded by 
the future owovducw, The sense seems clearly to be “I will myself 
remind you, so long as I live (as I am doing by this Epistle) ; and 
further, I will take care that after my decease you shall constantly 
be able to refresh your memory as to my teaching.” What he 
promises is something that will show that his teaching did not rest 
upon cecodiopeévoe pt6or, but on historical fact, and this promise 
cannot be thought to be wholly redeemed by the brief reference here 
made to the Transfiguration. 

Huther thought the meaning to be that St. Peter would establish 
a succession of teachers, who after his death would keep alive the 
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knowledge of the truth. But it seems clear that what is promised 
is a document, to which his disciples would be able to turn and 
confirm their belief. 

In very early times it seems to have been thought that the 
words pointed to the Gospel of St. Mark. Irenaeus, iii. 1. 1, pera 
d¢ ryv rovrwy Eodov Mapxos, 6 pabyrys xai épunvedrys Tlérpov, xai 
avros Ta tao Tlérpov xpvocdpeva eyypdgus rapaiédwxe. Here Grabe 
cannot possibly be right in taking éfodov to mean the departure of 
the apostles from Rome. That the statement of Irenaeus rests 
upon the present passage appears partly from the use of the word 
é£od0s, and partly from the way in which St. Peter’s words are 
misunderstood. The apostle does not say that the document of 
which he is speaking should be written after his death, but that it 
should be written so as to be of use after his death. It is possible 
that Irenaeus added from 2 Peter the words pera ry tor'rwr €fodov 
to information which he gathered from Papias, Eus. 1. £. il. 15. 2, 
ili. 39. 15; but probably he found them in Papias, 

Certainly no document would redeem the apostle’s promise so 
well as a gospel; and if a gospel is meant, the reference can hardly 
be to any other than that of St. Mark. 

It seems highly probable that the composition of the later 
pseudonymous Petrine literature, the Afocalvpse, Gospel of Pcter, 
Preaching of Peter, and other books, was suggested by these words. 
If so, the fact goes to prove that 2 Peter was well known, and 
regarded as authentic in very early times. It seems hardly likely 
that such extensive liberties would have been taken with the name 
of Peter, unless there were a phrase, in a writing generally recognised 
as his, which gave plausibility to the forgery. Hence we may see 
in the present passage a reason for dating 2 Peter at any rate before 
any of the extra-canonical Petrine books. 

16. o8 ydp cecodropdvors pubors eEaxodouljoartes . . . mapouciay. 
‘‘For we did not follow cunningly devised fables when we made 
known to you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Midos by itself might mean merely “fables,” such as the legendary 
history of the heathen gods, “false tales,” “fictions” ; and this may 
be the meaning of the word where it occurs In the Pastorals, 1 Tim. 
i. 4, 1v. 7; 2 Tim. iv. 4; Tit. 1. 14. Yet even there it may, and 
here the addition of cecodiopevor shows that it must, bear the later 
sense of “a fiction which embodies a truth,” “an allegorism.” The 
False Teachers, or some of them, must have maintained that the 
Gospel miracles were to be understood in a spiritual sense, and not 
regarded as facts. But they differ from the False Teachers alluded 
to in the Pastorals, inasmuch as they do not appear to have intro- 
duced any “myths” of their own. They were therefore not 
Gnostics, as Dietlein and Baur supposed ; their zAaorot Adyou were 
simply allegorical explanations of the gospel ; they denied the literal 
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sen e, but professed to hold fast the spiritual. It is obvious how 
this mode of exegesis might be applied to the Second Advent. 

cyvwaicapev. ‘We made known.” St. Peter does not say 
that he himself had taught the readers of the Epistle, nor does his 
phrase necessarily imply that any of the Twelve had done so 
personally. All that he means is that the teaching which these 
people had received had come to them mediately or immediately 
from apostles. 

Suvapiv Kat wapovgiay are keywords to the second and third 
chapters respectively. For évvayus compare ver. 3 above ; and for 
the connexion between dvvayis and wapovoia, see Matt. xxiv. 30. 

GAN’ érdrrat yernGdvres tis exeivou peyadedtytos. ‘* But we had 
been eye-witnesses of His majesty,” and that 1s why we taught you 
what we did. ’Emorrys is equivalent to avromrys, Luke i. 2; 
compare the use of éromrevw, 1 Pet. ii. 12, ti, 2. It was unneces- 
sary for St. Peter to state that three only of the apostles had 
actually been present. MeyaAecorys (Luke ix. 43; Acts xix. 27; 
peyadea, Luke i. 49; Acts 11. 11) is the majesty of Christ which 
directly involves His dvvayts. For the future Parousia no ocular 
testimony could be adduced, but as the Second Coming is the 
arokdAryns THs d0€ys Xpiorod, 1 Pet. iv. 13, no apter confirmation 
could be found than the revelation of glory at the Transfiguration. 
It is to be observed that St. Peter uses the Transfiguration to prove, 
not the zapovaia, but the credibility of the apostles who had preached 
the zapovoia. If we may suppose, what is by no means improbable, 
that the False Teachers, while explaining away the Resurrection, 
admitted the historical truth of the rest of the Gospel, we can see 
a strong reason for St. Peter’s choice of this particular incident. 

17. A\aBwvy ydp. “For having reccived from God the Father 
honour and glory, such a voice having been borne to Him by the 
magnificent glory, This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” The sentence is anacoluthic, AaBev having no finite 
verb. Porn peperac tue tro 1s a singular phrase. MeyaAompemys 
is found Deut. xxxim. 26; 2 Macc. vill. 15, xv. 133 3 Macc. it 9. 
‘H_ peyadorperns Sofa is a reverential paraphrase for God; 6eta 
Arrapes, VET. 3, Geta rors, ver. 4, belong to the same class of 
expressions of which there are many instances in Jewish apocrypha. 
Spitta quotes Zest. Lez, 3, €v ta dvwrépw (obpava) wavrwv xatadrve 
y peyary Sia: Ascensto Tesatae, xi. 32, “et uidi quod sedit a dextera 
il!ius magnae gloriae”: Enoch xiv. 18, 20, “And I looked and saw 
therein a lofty throne . .. and the Great Glory sat thereon ” ; so 
also ci. 3, ‘And will seek to hide themselves from the presence of 
the Great Glory.” Clement of Rome, ix. 2, also has the phrase, 
possibly borrowed from 2 Peter, drericwpey eis rovs reAclws AecToupyy- 
gartuy TH peyaAorpere So€y adrov: but he may have taken it direct 
from En-ch; see Lightfoot’s note. The expression again throws 
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light upon 6 @eds yyw ; the Great Glory is God, whom no man hath 
seen ; Christ is our God, God who hath condescended to become 
visible. 

Wiesinger and Spitta are probably right in identifying peyado- 
aperys Sofa with the vepeAn dwrew7 (the Shechinah) of Matt. xvii. 5. 

The sentence Is anacoluthic. St. Peter has not added the verb 
which he intended, and it is not possible to say what it was. The 
Heavenly Voice arrests his attention and becomes the main object 
of his thought, because it leads him on to speak of the other voice, 
that of prophecy. This has led some commentators to accuse him 
of having begun by promising ocular evidence, and ended by giving 
aural. The actual vision is described by the words AaBor tippy Kat 
é:€av, which represent €Aaz ev ro mpdowrov airod ws 6 yAtos, Ta be 
ipdria avrov éyevero Aevxa ws To pws. Some, again, have created a 
discrepancy with the evangelical narrative by making éveyOetons 
come before AaBwy in point of time; thus St. Peter is made to say 
that the voice preceded the Transfiguration, whereas in the Gospels 
it follows. This, however, is quite arbitrary ; the temporal relation 
of the participles is not to one another, but to the main verb. See, 
for instance, Thuc. iv. 133, 6 vews tis “Hpas év “Apye xarexavOn, 
Xpvoidsos ris tepeias AVyvov twa Oeions Hypevov mpos Ta oTeupara Kat 
éruatradapfovons. Chrysis did not fall asleep before she set the 
lamp near the garlands. Here there is no «ai between AaBwr and 
évexDeions, but this makes no difference; the order of the events 
denoted by the participle is fixed, not by their tense, but by their 
sequence. 

The first clause of the Voice is not quite certain. B has & vivs 
pov é dyamyros prov obrds éorw (so WH, Tisch. vil.) : P, otros, éorw 
o vids prov oO dyamryros ovrds dori: & A CKL, oitrés torw 6 vids 
pov 6 dyarnrés. This last reading, though the best attested, may 
be due to copyists who remembered the words as given by Matt. 
xvii. 5 and Mark ix. 7, 18. Peter omits dxovere avrov, which is 
found in all three Synoptists. He omits also the vision of Moses 
and Elias. His account appears to be quite independent of the 
Gospel text. 

18. xal radrny .. . dyiy. “And this voice we heard borne from 
heaven, being with Him in the holy mount.” The mountain was 
made holy by the theophany. 

19. xat €xopev BeBarétrepov... xapdiars Spay. “ And even surcr 
is the word of prophecy which we have, whereunto ye do well to 
take heed, as unto a lamp giving light in a squalid place, till the 
day break and the day star arise in your hearts.” The testimony 
of the prophets is one, because it all testifies of Christ, His suffer- 
ing, and His glory, 1 Pet. i. 10. For Kahas roceire, followed by the 
participle, cf. Acts xv. 29. ‘Ev atypnpe rorw: the light shows up 
the filth, and makes cleansing possible. The Vulgate renders in loco 
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caliginoso, in a dark place; but atypypes does not appear to bear 
this sen-e, though Aristotle uses it of dark or dirty-looking colour 
(rept xpwpatuy, iil. p. 793. 11). BeBacdrepoy is predicative. 

It seems at first sight strange that St. Peter should speak of the 
voice of prophecy as even more certain than the voice of God. It 
was, however, the same voice, and, for the apostle’s present pur- 
pose, it was even more certain and conclusive. The voice at the 
Transfiguration was not Avxvos daivwy év auxpnpy romp: it _conveyed 
no moral lesson. What St. Peter desires, in addition, is a word 
that strikes directly and conclusively at Libertinism, and this he 
finds in Hebrew prophecy. 

Augustine took the meaning to be “surer to you.” You were 
not on the Mount as we were, and you may not unreasonably 
think the word of the old prophets more trusty than ours; ix 
Johann. Tract. xxxv. 8; Serm. xxvii, de uerb. Apost. vol. v. p. 
149 C. But, if this were the meaning, we should have expected 
é€xere, as Alford says, 

Modern commentators almost universally take the view ex- 
pressed in the translation of the R.V. “And we have the word 
of prophecy made more sure,” that is to say, the testimony of the 
prophets is confirmed by the voice from heaven. But it is very 
doubtful whether the Greek will bear this meaning, which could 
have been expressed quite easily by xai ovrws BeBarovrac. The verb 
BeBacoty, or the substantive BeBaiwors, bear the sense of “ confirm,” 
“confirmation”; but BeBacos in classical Greek always means 
“firm,” “steady,” “sure.” This is its meaning also in the New 
Testament ; see 2 Cor. Lb 7; Heb. il. 2, ill. 6, 14, vi. 19; 2 Pet. 
1 10. Even in Rom. tv. 16, BeBata érayyeXua, and Heb. ix. 17, 
BeBata divafijxy, the meaning is “ valid,” not “ratified.” The same 
is true of the passages quoted by Mr. Field in his Motes on the 
Translation of the New Testament, Charit. Aphrod. iii. 9, xaye 
3¢3auotepov €xxov TO Oappeiv, my courage was firmer; Chaeremon 
in Stobaeus, Alor. Ixxix. 31, BeBacorépay exe rHv pirtay mpos rors 
yoves, let your love be stronger; Isocrates, ad Demon. p. 10 A, 
wore gor TupByoerat Tapa TE TO TAGE paAAov ebdoKkipmely Kal THY rap’ 
éxeivwv etvoray BeBarorepay éxew. But in the present passage St. 
Peter is not comparing different degrees of certainty in the prophetic 
word, but the word of prophecy with the word of the Transfigura- 
tion. Again, the apostle could hardly make a point of the con- 
firmation of prophecy; it needed no confirmation ; it was fulfilled 
by the gospel, but .not proved; on the contrary, it was regarded as 
a proof of the gospel. The most natural view is that he is here 
appealing to a second witness, which, for the purpose of the second 
chapter, is even stronger than his first. See Dr. Plummer’s note. 

It may seem remarkable that St. Peter does not appeal to the 
prophecies of our Lord Himself, though Matt. xxiv. would have 
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suited his purpose. But to the apostle the Old Testament is as 
much the voice of Christ as the New; and having glanccd at the 
latter, he turns quite naturally to the former, where a rich store of 
instances lay ready to his hand. Further, if the False Teachers 
denied the Parousia, they must also have denied that our Lord 
foretold it. 

SiauvydLew occurs in Aquila’s version of Job xxv. 5. St. Peter 
is probably thinking of the Song of Songs ii. 17, Iv. 6, €ws ov 
Siarvevon 7 Nep2 kat xuwvnJaow at oxcat, ‘The beautiful word dwo- 
gopos is probably suggested by Ps. cix. (cx.) 3, é« yaorpos mpo 
éwrgpopou éyésyvnod oe. The words apo éwodopev caused a dis- 
tinction to be made between éwodopos and gdwoddpos, which in 
Greek poetry are identical. Hence, Hippolytus, Ref Omn. Haer. 
x. 33 (ed. Duncker, p. 540), calls our Lord 7 zpo éwodopov dwo- 
ddpos dwry, evidently explaining 2 Peter. Compare also Luke i. 78, 
avaroAy €£ twous. Dr. Plummer refers also to Apoc. xxil. 16. 

Why is the Christian to give heed to prophecy till the day star 
arise in his heart? St. Peter cannot mean “till you are converted,” 
for he 1s addressing Christians. Some commentators, taking vers. 
5-8 as the key, think that the apostle is speaking of the day when 
faith is made perfect in love. But it is more probable that the day 
of the Parousia is meant. The voice of prophecy, which is the 
voice of Christ, will guide men to the end. The expression “arise 
in your hearts” need not be regarded as an objection to this; it 
may be taken to denote the dyaAAtaors which the day will bring. 

20. rodro mpwtovy ywuwoxovtes is best regarded as a grdmmatical 
irregularity ; see below, 111. 3, where the phrase recurs without a 
finite verb. Here it might, with little difficulty, be connected with 
KaAG@s TOLELTE TPOTEXOVTES. 

waca mpodyteia ypadis is to be taken of the Old Testament 
prophecies alone. For ériAvors, “interpretation,” compare émAvev, 
Mark iv. 34. Both the noun and verb are common in the Clemen- 
tine Homilies (see the Index published by the Lightfoot Trustees) ; 
Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 1. 1, értAuréov 1a tpoaropovpeva: pseudo- 
Justin, Expos. Rect. Fidei, tas éramopnoas émiAvérw, The words 
are indeed familiar in later Greek ; a classic would use the simple 
Aver, Avors. Tiverae cannot possibly be translated, as by Alford, 
“comes from,” “springs out of.” The word in the New Testa- 
ment constantly means no more than “is”; if here we are to 
keep its proper sense, we must rendcr, “does not fall to,” “does not 
come under,” private interpretation. 

You do well to study the prophets, but first you are to observe 
that you must not interpret them just as you like. There is a right 
way and a wrong. Jews denied the Christian applications of pro- 
phecy, and the False Teachers wrested the Epistles of St. Paul and 
“the rest of scripture” (111. 16) to their own destruction. St. Peter 
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warms his people that they may read the Bible amiss, and that 
therefore they need a guide. That scripture required to be 
“opened” was the universal belief of the primitive Church. They 
were opened by Christ (Luke xxiv. 45; Apoc. v.) or His ministers 
—-as by Peter, Acts iL, or by Philip, Acts vil. 30, or by Apollos, 
Acts xvii. 28. 

Who were the rightful interpreters of scripture St. Peter does 
not say. If he had been asked the question, he might have answered 
in the words of William of St. Theoderic (used by a Kempis, De 
Imit.i. 5), “Quo enim Spiritu scripturae factae sunt, eo Spiritu legi 
desiderant.” 

Other exp!anations of St. Peter’s phrase—that (1) the prophets 
themselves could not interpret their own prophecies, or that (2) they 
did not, in fact, interpret them—may be set aside without hesitation. 

21. od ydp . . . dvOpwwo. It is not of private interpretation. 
For, as prophecy was not given by the will of man, so neither can 
it be explained by the will of man. God gives both the vision and 
the interpretation thereof (Gen. xl. 8, xli. 16). 

woré. ‘In the old days,” as A.V.; cf. John ix. 13; Rom. vii. 9, 
xi. 30. St. Peter is thinking solely of the Hebrew prophets. R.V. 
and many commentators take wore with ov, was never at any time 
given; but this is against the order of the words. 

ivéxOn. ‘Was borne” (as in ver. 18), came from heaven to man. 

depspevor. ‘Carried along by the Holy Ghost,” as a ship by 
the wind (Acts xxvil. 15, 17). Here the Spirit is the wind (Acts 
ii. 2; John iii. 8). Similar metaphors are used of inspiration by 
the heathen writers ; thus Plutarch, de def. Orac. 40, 76 5€ parrixov 
petpa xat mvetpa Oeoraroy éote Kai dowrarov. But the word 
which Plutarch applies to the inspired prophet is xtvovzevos. Philo 
commonly speaks of the prophet as Geodopyros: see Quis rerum diz. 
heres, 52 (1. 510). 

éX\dAnoav dd Ocod dvOpwra. ‘ Men spoke from God”; as mouth- 
pieces of God, not by their own will. The reading here is uncertain. 
B P, Syriac, Armenian, Coptic, Tisch., WH have dé @e0t ar6pwrrur : 
C, dro cot dyroe dvOpwra: XS KL, Treg. dytoe Geod avOpwro: A, 
dye Tot Oeot dvOpwro. Many cursives and Oecumenius insert oi 
after éAdAyoav. The variants are most easily accounted for by 
taking the text of BP as the point of departure; the insertion of 
aytot by C is easily explained, holy being a common epithet of the 
prophets (Luke i. 70; Acts ii. 21; 2 Pet. ii, 2). ATIO and 
ATIOIL might easi'y be confused, the ductus litferarum being very 
similar ; but the probability hes on the side of dd, the less tempting 
word. Still, dyso. has authority, and Tregelles, Spitta, and von 
Soden prefer this word. 

There is no difference in the sense in any case. If az is 
omitted and ays read, the emphasis falls on depopevos, “ holy men 
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of God spoke (not by their own will), but as they were moved.” 

On the other hand, the text of BP reiterates very forcibly the 
apostle’s point—“‘men spoke as they were moved, and spoke from 
God.” 

II. 1. éyévovro 8é xai WeuvSorpopira:r. There is another caution 
to be borne in mind. Not only does all prophecy nced interpreta- 
tion, but even in Israel there were false prophets also as well as 
true. St. Peter is thinking of Balaam, though he did not prephcsy, 
strictly speaking, in Israel, and of such passages as Jer. vi. 13; Ezek. 
xiii. 9. The run of the sentence seems to imply that the Ia'sc 
Teachers, or some of them, claimed to be prophets. All prophets 
were teachers; differing from ordinary teachers in this essential 
point, that the teaching of the prophet was imparted to him by 
direct inspiration, not by study of scripture, or by any process of 
reasoning ; see Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 46. The false teaching 
which the apostle proceeds to denounce was certainly doctrinal as 
well as moral. All ethical teaching rests upon doctrine, and varies 
with its speculative basis. But the only doctrinal error which the 
apostle expressly attributes to them, or some of them, is the denial 
of the Parousia. How naturally this might be connected with lax 
morality is evident. 

The False Teachers are spoken of at first in the future ; after- 
wards in the past or present (érAavyiOycay, ver. 15: ot rot cian, ver. 
17: SeAedfLovow, ver. 18). Cf. 2 Tim. iii. 1-6, perilous times sha// 
come, for men shka/l be .. . of this sort are they; and 1 Tim. iv. 
1 sqq. St. Peter may mean that he knows these men to be already 
at work elsewhere, and that he foresees their speedy appearance in 
the Churches to which he is writing. Or the future may be taken 
in a more general way. There will, from time to time, as the End 
approaches, be false prophets, as our Lord foretold (Matt. xxiv. 11), 
and you may see them already busy among you. Here a second 
test, besides that of scripture rightly explained, becomes applicable. 
These men are False Teachers because they (ofrves) will privily 
bring in heresies of destruction. 

mwapeiodyetv May mean simply to introduce, to bring in (ets), and 
set before (rapa) a person. It may, however, signify to bring in 
privily, rapa giving the idea of creeping along under some sort of 
cover ; see Liddell and Scott on zapeiodvvw and other verbs of the 
same formation. Cf. rapeodxrovs, Gal. ii. 4. 

The classic meaning of aipeows is a “school” or “sect” of 
philosophy, and the word implies, primarily, difference of opinion ; 
Cicero Lpp. xv. 16. It is so used in Acts of the “schools of 
thought ” of the Sadducees, Pharisees, and Nazoraeans (v. 17, xv. 5, 
xxiv. 5). So Acts xxiv. 14, xara trav 68dv, RV A€yovol aipecu, 
“according to the Way (the true Christian Way), which they call a 
school.” Here the Way is distinguished from all the ‘“ denomina- 
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tions” or aipéceas of the Jews. In its first use aipeocs does not 
inply falsehood or separation. You might call either Platonism or 
Vharisaism ‘a heresy,” without meaning that it was wrong, or that 
it was an offence against unity. But so soon as men begin to speak 
of the Way (the one Truth), aipeors involves both opinion and 
conduct, both error and division. Hence cyxicopa and aipecis 
appear to mean the same thing in 1 Cor. xi. 18, 19 (where possibly 
St. Paul is quoting a prophecy of our Lord’s ; cf. Justin, Z7ypha, 35, 
p 253 B, érovrat oytopara xai aipéces). Cf. Gal. v. 20, épcBetas 
\xorTactat aipéoes, where also the words are not technically dis- 
tinguished, and aipéces refers to Judaisers who were schismatics 
but not heretics. In Tit. iii. 10 the reference to false opinion is 
distinct ; new doctrines, of a kind incompatible with the faith of the 
Church, have crept in, and afpeors is changing its meaning with the 
change of circumstances. From the time of Ignatius (Zrad/. vi. 1; 
Eph. vi. 2) the word hardens into its later sense, that of denial of 
the fundamental articles of the Christian creed. 

The use of the word in 2 Peter affords no indication of the 
date of the Epistle. It condemns certain errors of belief and 
conduct, but the errors are as old as the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

aipices dmwheias is a Hebraism, the genitive of the substantive 
taking the place of the Greek adjective, as in Luke xvi. 8, rov 
viko ‘opov TAS ddixias. See Blass, p. 98. Note the repetition thrice 
over Of drwAea. Similar repetitions are characteristic both of 
2 Peter and of 1 Peter throughout. 

kat Tov dyopdcavta . . dmwdeav. “Even denying the Lord 
who bought them, bringing upon themselves swift destruction.” 
Dr. Plumm «~~ observes that a forger would hardly have made St. 
Peter speak thus of denying his Lord. For the “denial,” cf. Matt. 
x. 33. They were bought by Christ, 1 Cor. vii. 23; Apoc. v. 9, and 
thereby became His dotAo. Hence He is here called Seozorys, a 
word which elsewhere in the New Testament is used of Him only 
by Jude 4 (borrowing from this passage) and in Apoc. vi. 10. See 
Clem. Alex. Eel, Proch, 20, ayopaler nya; 6 Ki'pios tipiw atpare, 
x.7.A. Hence the words tipiy atpare are from 1 Peter ; but ayopale 
and Krpros, for which lower down dearérys is substituted, point to 
the present passage. For the omission of the conjunction between 
uprovpevoe and émayorres compare AaBur, évexyPetons in i. 17, and 
the string of unconnected participles in ver. 13 sqq. below. 

Because the Lord bought them they are bound to purity of liie, 
1 Pet. 1. 18 sqq., i. 24. But by impurity men practically reject their 
Lord’s authority and deny His dvvays. For raywy see note on 
1. 14; here the sense of “sudden” is more appropriate ; for the 
thought cf. Prov. 1. 27. 

Much needless difficulty his been made over these clauses, 
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“Even” is a perfectly familiar sense of «ai, and the asyndctic 
participles are quite in the manner of 2 Peter. Some commen- 
tators, however, take xa as conjunction. Alford and von Soden 
regard it as connecting Wevdod:ddonardo with dpvovperor “shall Le 
false teachers and deniers”; Huther, as connecting rapeodfovow 
with érdyovres, which he considers to be loosely used for the finite 
verb. Both views are untenable. 

Spitta would treat ds nat... dmwAeas as a parenthesis, and 
take xai roy dyopdcavta . . . amwAeav with eyévovro dé kat Wevdorpo- 
dra év Tw Aaw, partly on the ground of the extraordinary difficulties 
that have been manufactured out of the last two clauses of the 
verse, partly because he thinks, with Ullmann, that St. Peter was 
bund to say something definite about the False Prophets of Israel. 
But he only creates fresh and greater difficulties ; the run of the 
sentence is against him, and tov dyopdcavra Seordrny dpvovpeva can 
hardly apply to any but Christians. It was quite sufficient for St. 
Peter here to state the fact that there were of old false prophets 
(though, as Ullmann says, “we knew it already”); for he desires 
to make two points, that true prophecy may be misinterpreted, and 
that there is such a thing as false prophecy. Hence he is content 
to say that the False Prophets played the same part as (ws xa/) the 
False Teachers. 

2. doedyeiars. Compare 1 Pet. iv. 3; the plural may denote 
either different forms, or repeated habitual acts of lasciviousness. 
St. Peter charges these men definitely with disorder at the Agape, 
adultery, perversion of the Christian idea of freedom, and gener- 
ally with falling back into the pidopara of the world. Clearly they 
permitted and defended immorality in a very broad sense. 

8.’ ots refers to woAAot. Owing to the licentious ways of their 
numerous disciples, the Way of Truth shall be evil spoken of by the 
Gentiles, cf. Rom. 11. 24. In Acts we have 7 680s, ix. 2, xxii. 4, 
XXiV. 14; 600s gwrnpias, XVI. 17; 4 660s rou Kupiov, xviii. 25. ‘Odds 
dAnOeias is found Gen. xxiv. 48 (but in the sense of “the right 
road”); Ps. cxviii. (cxix.) 30; also Pind. /y7¢A. 111, 184. The Way 
is one of 2 Peter’s favourite phrases ; see li. 15, 21, and Knowling 
on Acts ix. 2. In Hermas, Vis. iil. 7. 1, we find ry ddov rav 
dAnOunv: and in Aristides, Afol. xvi., 4 680s rHs GAnOetas, Fres 
Tous Odevovras els THY alwytov xELpaywyet Bactreiay, we have a direct 
quotation, in which the present verse is combined with i. 13. 

3. év wheovefia. Cf. ver. 15; the false teachers extracted money 
from their disciples. ‘EpzropeveoOar is to traffic in a thing; cf. 
Diog. Laert. vil. 1. 2, mrophupav éureropevpévos ard THs Powixys : 
Athen. 569 F, "Aovacia 9 owxparixn éveropevero Any Kadov 
yuovaxay: Philo, # Face. 16 (11. 536 ad fin.), éveropevero thy AnOyv 
tov Suxagrwy. From this verb was formed in the fourth century the 
word ypirréumopos. The charge of avarice was brought against 
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Gnostic teachers, Iren. i. 13. 3, and against the Montanists, Eus. 
H. E. v. 18. 2, but the evil existed long before, Tit. 1. 11. The 
charge might mean merely that the false teacher, not being on the 
church roll, accepted direct gifts from his adherents. This would 
be thought wrong in any case, but shocking if he demanded or 
received money as a prophet. That Antinomian false teachers 
should not only demand remuneration but be extortionate in their 
demands, is probable enough. Comp. Didache xi. §, 9, 12, xii 5; 
Hermas, Afandat. x. 

mdaortois Adyots. Herod. i. 68, rAdrrew Adyous: Soph. Az. 148, 
Adyous YHipovs wAdcowv. The “forged words,” by which these 
men endeavoured to persuade their hearers, must have contained 
some kind of reasoning, but the only sample is that given in iil. 4. 
See note on 1, 16. 

ots Td xpipa éxmdd\a ... wordle. ‘Whose sentence from of 
old is not idle, and their destruction slumbereth not.” Kopca is the 
verdict, sentence, doom. It was pronounced of old in the case of 
many similar sinners; it is no dead letter, and will speedily be 
executed on these men also. ‘ExmdAa:, though not a classical 
word, is not uncommon in later Greck ; see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, 
p. 45 sqq. ; Blass, p. 65 sq. 

4. The First Instance. The Fallen Angels. 

ei ydp . . . tTypoupévous. “For if God spared not angels when 
they had sinned, but plunged them in hell, and delivered them to 
pits of darkness to be kept unto trial.” The apodosis to ei may 
be found in olde Kupuos, ver. 9, if it be thought necessary to make 
the sentence strictly grammatical. The absence of the article 
before dyyéAwy gives the sense of “even angels.” It may be 
implied that some of the False Teachers were men of considerable 
eminence. eipds or oipds meant originally a kind of large jar used 
for storing grain; Etym. A. p. 714, 21, ompol: 1d érerndecov ayyetov 
els drroPeow Tupay Kal Tay GAAwy éompiwv. The note goes on to say 
that the first syllable was commonly pronounced long, but that 
Euripides in his PArixus made it short. It is short also in an 
epigram of Eratosthenes, Ath. F., Appendix, 25. 4. By the time 
of Varro the word was commonly used in the provinces for under- 
ground pits which served as granaries ; see references in Facciolati, 
s.v. sirus. In Provencal the word became sz/o, and in this shape it 
passed into our own language not many years ago. 

x A BC and the Latin Fathers have outs or cepots: K L P, 
the great majority of later MSS., the Greek Fathers, and the Ver- 
sions oetpats. Jude has deopois aidios. He may have found 
gepais in his copy of 2 Peter and paraphrased it, or wetpois and 
misunderstood it. The textual critics (Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Tregelles, Westcott, and Hort) are unanimous in favour of cepois: 
and if they are right we have here a strong argument for the priority 
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of 2 Peter. If cepais is correct, probability still inclines on the 
same side ; for cepa is a rare word, not found in the Greek Bible 
except in Prov. v. 22; Judg. xvi. 13; and “chains of darkness” 
is a harsh expression which a paraphrast would be tempted to soften 
and improve. 

There is, however, another possibility, if we go back to the 
Apecrypha, which both writers have in view. noch x. 4 (ed. 
Charles), ‘‘ Bind Azazel hand and foot, and place him in the dark- 
ness : make an opening in the desert, which is in Dudael, and place 
him therein” ; x. 12, 13 (here we must give the Greek text), xat oray 
xatagpayootw oi viot attav, xat wow Tyv awwdAcay Tov dayaryToY 
aitov, Syoov airovs eri éBdounxovta yeveds els tas vdrras Tis yi, 
HExpt Huépas Kpivews aitoav, péexpt Nuepas TeAewoews TeAcTpOr, ews 
auvteAcoOy Kpipa Tov aimvos Trav aiwvwy. We may think that this 
latter passage was actually in St. Peter's mind, for here we find in 
close proximity amwAea, the distinction between xpiow and xpipa, 
and the original of his phrase eis xptow rnypetcar, Here also we 
have the “pits” and “binding.” But we find also Loch liv. 4, 5, 
‘“‘ And I asked the angel of peace who was with me, saying, These 
chain instruments, for whom are they prepared? And he. said 
unto me, These are prepared for the hosts of Azazel.” Baruch (ed. 
Charles) lvi. 12, 13, ‘And some of them descended, and mingled 
with women. And then those who did so were tormented in chains.” 
It is therefore just within the bounds of possibility that Jude derived 
his deopor aidiot from an independent recollection of the Apocrypha. 

taptapéw, “to cast into hell” is correctly formed on the analogy 
of the classical xarazovrow. It is not found e!sewhere in the Greek 
Bible, but occurs in a scholiast upon Homer. 

It is most probable that St. Peter 1s here following the Book of 
Enoch ; but he does so allusively and with discretion, in the manner 
of the First Epistle (see notes there on iil. 19, iv. 6). St. Jude 
expands and adds to the allusions, not always correctly (see notes 
on the parallel passages). St. Peter’s comparative reserve in the 
use of Apocrypha may be interpreted in two ways. If we allow 
that the same feature is found in the First Epistle, it becomes an 
argument for the priority and authenticity of the Second. But 
many commentators regard the discretion (4 pokrvphenscheu) of our 
author as a sgn that he wrote at a later period when the Apocrypha 
were viewed with growing disfavour. See Introduction, p. 222. 

St. Peter does not specify the sin of the angels. There were 
two traditions on the subject among the Jews, one built on Gen. vi., 
the other on Gen. iii. and Deut. xxxii. 8 (see note on Jude 6), 
St. Peter is most probably following the former. According to 
Enoch vi., the first sin of “the sons of God,” “the watchers,” was 
lust ; the second, that they taught their wives and children the use 
of magic, of weapons of war, and of articles of luxury. Their 
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punishment we have seen in the passages quoted above. This 
part of Ezoch Mr. Charles considers to have been written before 
Rc. 170. See Salmond’s note in Schaff’s Commentary. 

5. The Second Instance. The Deluge. 

kat dpxaiou . .. éwdfas. “And spared not the ancient world, 
but kept safe Noah, a preacher of righteousness, with seven others, 
when he had brought the deluge on the world of ungodiy men.” 

It 1S better, but not necessary, to carry on the ei with édearo, 
KaTexplver, éppicaro. “Oydoor airov would be more classic, but the 
atros 1S sometimes omitted ; Alford quotes Plato, Laws, iit. 695(C, 
AaBwv tiv dpxy EBdopnos. Cf. dxto pryxat, I Pet. iii 20. This is 
the generally received explanation ; but an old scho‘iast understood 
the words to mean “the eighth preacher of righteousness, ” éxta 

ap mpo avrov, "Erws, Kauwav, MadcAenA, Taped, ‘Evex, MaGovodda, 
Adpex. The origin of this statement is unknown, and the series of 
names (which omits Adam and Seth) is arbitrary. But according 
to Gen. iv. Noah was the eighth from Adam. Jude, following 
Gen. v., or more immediately the Book of Enoch, makes Enoch 
seventh from Adam. But even so, if Methuselah and Lamech, who 
were alive in the time of Enoch, and were not apparently regarded 
as prophets (Zoch, chap. vi.) are omitted, Noah may have been tradi- 
tionally considered as the eighth preacher. Again, Basil, EZ. 260. 5, 
counts seven generations from Cain to the Deluge. Thus, again, 
Noah may have been regarded as the eighth preacher who preached 
to the eighth generation. The absence of the article before «xnpuxa 
may be significant ; “fa preacher,” “ because he was a preacher.” 

Auxacoor'vy, Stkatos are used, as in 1 Peter, in the Old Testament 
sense. In the dreOjoace of 1 Pet. ii. 20 it is implied that Noah 
preached to the men of his time. This is not stated in Enoch, but 
may have been found in the Apocalypse of Noah (see Charles, p. 2 5). 
The belief was current in Jewish tradition ; see Josephus, 4#7¢. i. 3. 1 
Bereschith Rabba, xxx. 6, “ «pv generationis diluuii, id est Noachus " 
(quoted by Alford from Wetstein) ; so also Or. S7b. 1. 128 sq., Noe, 
d€puas Odpovrov édv, Aaotot re wacww kynpvfov peravorcavy. The insertion 
of this instance of mercy among the instances of wrath is quite natural 
St. Peter wishes to mingle comfort with denunciation. He never 
forgets his pastoral office, and the mention of Noah here is in the 
same vein as the words which we shall find in i. 9, 17. Further, 
it is to be noticed that St. Peter is probably thinking of Wisd. x., 
where judgment and mercy are balanced against one another in the 
same manner. 

6. Third Instance. The Destruction of the Cities of the Plain. 

Here again St. Peter in his rapid narrative does not specify the 
sin of the cities, and mentions only Sodom and Gomorrha. St. 
Jude’s expands and elaborates. 

teppwoas. ‘“ Having reduced the cities of Sodom and Gomorrha 
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to ashes, sentenced them to utter destruction.” Tedpoty is not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible, but it was known to the lexico- 
graphers (Suidas, reppwoas: éurpnocas, arodwoas: Bekker, Anecdori, 
65. 5, Teppwhev rip: dvri rod xatapapavOév). Karéxpwey xatactpodpp, 
‘“condemned to destruction”; cf. Matt. xx. 18, xaraxpivovaw atrov 
@avatw (the construction is not classical). The aorist participle 
marks the burning as antecedent to the sentence of overthrow. 
Hence Spitta takes xaraorpopy to denote the sinking of the earth 
by which the Dead Sea was formed. But it appears to be highly 
doubtful whether there ever was any tradition that the cities were 
submerged by the Lake. Josephus (de Bell. Jud. iv. 8. 4) speaks 
of the traces of the Five Cities as still visible on land. All 
references in the Old Testament imply the same belief (Deut. 
XxIx. 22; Isa. xill.19; Jer. xlix. 18, 1. 40; Ps. evil. 34; Amos iv. 11; 
Zeph. 11. 9 ; Wisd. ix. 7; 2 Esdr. i. 9). See artcle on Sodom in 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. Nothing more need be understood 
from St. Peter’s expression than that God destroyed the cities by 
fire, and sentenced them never to be rebuilt. By this contrast 
between the destruction of the Noachic world by water and that of 
the cities by fire, he is leading up to chap. iii. 7. 

dmdderypa is a late word for the classic rapddecypa. See Lobeck, 
Phrynichus, p. 12. Probably it means ‘‘a pattern,” as in Jas. v. 10; 
Heb. iv. 11, not “a warning” or “example,” though it may bear 
this sense. 

peAKévrww doeBety is equivalent to aoeByodvrwy (cf. i, 12); for 
the omission of the article see note on dmorotor, 1 Pet. ii. 7. 

7. Sixacoy as in vers. 5, 8. The mention of “just Lot” here 
is suggested by Wisd. x. 6, atrn dixaov éfarodAAvpevrwy aceBav 
épp'cato puyovta tip xataBdovov TevraroAews. See note on Noah, 
ver. 5. Karazrovorvpevoy (Acts vil. 24), “worn down,” “ oppressed.” 
"“Adeopot (cf. dBépuros, 1 Pet. iv. 3), of rebels against the law not of 
Moses, but of nature and conscience. ‘Avacrpogy is a favourite 
word in 1 Peter; and in this phrase we see again the correctness 
and ease with which the article is at times employed in this Epistle 
as in 1 Peter. 

8. Bréppane ydp... éBaodvfev. ‘God delivered righteous Lot, 
and why? Because (ydp) by sight and hearing that righteous man, 
as he dwelt among them, day by day put his righteous soul to the 
touch by lawless deeds.” The sight of the evil round about him 
was to Lot atrial or test ; he emerged victorious from the ordeal, and 
therefore God delivered him. For ofde Ki'ipios etoeBets éx metpacjp.od 
pvesOa, These words give the application. The godly to whom 
St. Peter 1s writing were tempted as Lot had been. Tetpacpos is 
here another name for Bacaviopos. See note on 1 Pet. 1. 7. 

It must be allowed that elsewhere in the New Testamert 
Bacavitw bears its derivative sense, “to put to the question,” 
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rack, “torment.” Hence the commentators and R.V. translate 

€ tortured his righteous soul.” But it may be argued (1) that 
Bacavifw in this sense is far too strong a word to express mental 
distress caused by the sight of evil; (2) that, though we could 
perhaps understand “his soul was racked,” “he racked his soul ” is 
a strange expression; (3) that as 1 Peter, weipaoyds means not 
inward anguish, but outward suffering. The Lord delivered Lot not 
from the fascination of evil or from the anguish of pity for sinners, 
but from the constant annoyance of insult and ill-usage. By this 
he had been sufficiently tested, and the time had come for his rescue. 

The Vulgate has “aspectu enim et auditu iustus erat : habitans 
apud eos, qui de die in diem animam iustam Iniquis operibus 
cruciabant.” This ap; ears to imply the text dicatos Fy Kxarotay év 
aitois ot. . . ¢Bacavfov: but Tischendorf gives no trace of any 
such reading, except that B omits 6 before Séxatos. See Wordsworth 
and White on Mark ix. 5; Luke ix. 44, xxii. 55; John v. 45, 
Vi. 12, Vil. 25, ix. 38, x. 16. These are cases in which Jerome's 
version represents an unknown text. 

The use of BAéeupa here has been objected to as a solecism 
(Chase, Peter, Second Epistle, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
il. 807; Fie'd, Votes on Translation cf the New Testament, p. 241). 
In the classics BAeupa means not “seeing,” but ‘the expression of 
the eye.” The word occurs in this sense in Hermas, Sim. vi. 2. 5, 
To BA€upa elxe repitexpov: Test. Ruben, 5, da tod BA€pparos roy 
lov ésumeipovot, The verb BaAézev in classical Greek is used for 
épay only by poets ; but in the New Testament “to see” is far more 
frequently expressed by BAérew than by épav. See Blass, Grammar 
of New Testament Greek, pp. 3, 56. Field thought that St. Peter 
should have written dpdce. But in the New Testament dpacts 
means either “a vision” or “outward appearance” (Apoc. iv. 3). 
“Oyus again means “appearance” (John vil. 24; Apoc. i. 16), or 
“face” (John xi. 44). It is rash to assert that St. Peter’s expression 
is not in accordance with the vulgar use of his time. 

9. olde Kuptos. The words sum up the lesson of the two double- 
sided instances, the Flood and the Cities of the Plain. God can de- 
liver His servants out of vexation (temptation), and will deliver you. 

ypépa xpioews recurs in ii, 7 In connexion with rypet, and 
forms one of the many little links of connexion between the two 
chapters. Jude does not use the phrase. For the “ day of judg- 
ment” see Matt. x. 15, xi. 22, 24; 1 Johniv.17; Zest. Leus, 3; 
and Mr. Charles’ note on Enoch xlv. 2. The phrase is used in 
different senses in Enoch ; here it means the final judgment at the 
l'arousia. Even in the interval the wicked dead are in a state of 
suffering (xoAa{épevor), as the fallen angels are in Tartarus till the 
xpiows. Compare the parable of Lazarus and Dives. 

10. pddtota 8¢ . . . wopevopévous. “‘ But especially them that 
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walk after the flesh in lust of pollution.” With the word pdadAwra 
St. Peter turns directly to those libertine heretics who are the 
immediate object of his denunciation. ‘Omtow copxos rope'er Oar is 
a Hebraism. "ExOvpéa pracpod may be another (lust of pollution, 
meaning “ polluting lust,” as aipéves dawAcias means “destructive 
heresies”), or ptagpov may be taken as the ordinary objective 
genitive—“ lust for pollution.” 

Kal KuptoTnTos Katadpovoivtas. “And despise lordship.” 
Kuprorys is used by St. Paul as the name of a particular class in 
the angelic hierarchy, Eph. i. 21 ; Col. i. 16; by Hermas, Sém. v. 
6. 1, of the lordship of the Son of God; so also in the Afostolical 
Church Order, 12 (whence it is copied in Didache iv.), 0Oev yap 7 
auptorys AaXeiras éxet xupios éorw. The first sense cannot be 
adopted here, as it is not possible to suppose that the False 
Teachers treated any particular class of Angels with contempt. 
We must therefore fall back upon the second. The False Teachers 
despised the power and majesty of the Lord. How they did so we 
must gather from the following words. The Angels, standing before 
the Lord (zapa Kuptw), never forget the awful restraint of that dread 
presence. Yet these men, though they too speak apa xvpiw, in the 
sight and hearing of God, give loose rein to their railing tongues. 

toApnrat .. . BrAacdypodrvres. “‘ Self-willed reckless ones, they 
fear not to rail at dignities.” ToApyrai is a substantive, avéadets an 
adjective. The plural 8dégac occurs Hos. ix. 11; Wisd. xviii. 24; 
2 Macc. iv. 15; 1 Pet. i. 11 in the abstract sense. In Ex. xv. 11, 
Tis opocos got év Bevis, Ki'pte, tis cproros cor, dedofacpevos ev ayiors, 
Oarpacros év ddfats, it may have been taken to mean, “the glorious 
ones.” Here, as in Jude 8, it is certainly concrete, and must mean 
personages invested with the dega of high estate, whether human or 
superhuman. With reference to the False Teachers it seems to 
denote the rulers of the Church. Jude so understood it ; hence he is 
led to speak of Korah (ver. 11) who blasphemed Moses and Aaron. 

Every possible diversity is found in the explanation given of 
xupturys and dofa. The first is taken to mean God or Christ by 
Ritschl, von Soden, Wiesinger, Weiss, Kuhl ; the second, to denote 
good angels by Ritschl and von Soden, good and bad angels by 
Kuhl, Spitta, Hofmann. Brickner explains both words of good 
angels ; Schott both of bad angels. Hofmann makes xvpcorrs 
signify lordship or authority in general. 

It is difficult to see how the False Teachers can have blas- 
phemed angels of any kind. There were those at Colossae who 
exaggerated the respect due to these heavenly beings, but we read 
of none who spoke evil of them. Kuhl thinks that the False 
Teachers blasphemed angels, because when they were told that 
they were servants of the Devil they laughed and denied his power ; 
Ritschl, that they blasp:.emed them indirectly because they looked 
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on immorality as a right of those who are in the kingdom of God, 
and thought that the angels claimed and exercised the same night. 
The latter explanation is the more tenable of the two. A “self- 
willed reckless ” reader of Gen. vi. (alluded to in ver. 4) might con- 
ceivably argue that either all angels are evil, or that lust is angelic. 
The same inference might be drawn by impure minds from the 
practice of women wearing their veils &a rods dyyéAovs (1 Cor. 
xi. 10), for fear of tempting the angels (cf. Tert. de Virg. Vel. 7; de 
Orat. 22). But the explanation is far-fetched ; there is no evidence 
that this reasoning was employed. Von Soden thinks that the 
words refer to the insults offered to the angels by the Sodomites ; 
but St. Peter says nothing about the angels in his allusion to the 
fall of Sodom. If we take the explanation given above, there is no 
diticul:y. The rulers of the Church would naturally rebuke the False 
Teachers, and these would naturally reply in unmeasured language. 

LL. Swou dyyehor .. . BAdognpovnpiow. ‘Whereas angels, though 
greater (than the dogac) in might and power, bring not against them 
in presence of the Lord a railing judgment.” The argument is d 
tcréert. Angels, also, complain of dega: (in this case the doga: are 
other and evil angels); but though they are greater than those of 
whom thev complain, they dare not, in God’s presence, use terms 
ef condemnation or insult. They are like Christ, of whom it is 
sald, 1 Pet. 1. 23, wapedidou re xptvorrs Suxaiws. Whereas these men, 
though thev are inferior to their rulers, abstain from no affront. St, 
Peter is probably referring to Enoch ix. Men complained of the 
evi, wrought by the fallen angels and their children. The four 
great: Archangels—Michael, Uriel, Raphael, and Gabriel—lay their 
complaint before the Lord the King, saying, “Thou knowest all 
thinzs before they come to pass, and Thou knowest this thing and 
evervthing affecting them, and yet Thou didst not speak to us. 
What are we to do in regard to this?” The sentence of God is, 
* Rind .\.arel hand and foot” (quoted above on ver. 4). Here we 
have the .Archangels who are “greater in might and power,” a dofa, 
Azacel, and the carefu! avoidance of a railing judgment “in the 
presence of the Lord.” 

At this point Jude has wrongly inserted the dispute between 
Michael and Satan, which did not occur wapa Kuptw. (See note on 
the passage.) Hence he omits the words rapa Kupiw, and hence 
again thev are omitted here by A, many cursives, and versions. 
The reading rapa Kijov has very slight support, and, though it 
finds favour with Spitta, makes no tolerable sense. 

12. oro 5¢ . . . @8apycovrar. “ But these (the False Teachers 
and their victims), as animals without reason born of mere nature 
to be taken and destroved, railing in matters whereof they are 
ignorant, shall in the'r destruction surely be destroyed.” ®vorxa is 
practically equivalent to dAoya: they have physical, but not intel- 
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lectual life; they are no better than the brutes that perish. "Ev 
ois = év rovrots a. Kai here adds an emphatic asseveration, a not 
uncommon use of the word; there is a weak variant, xarap@apr)- 
corrat for cat POapynocorvra. It is barely possible to take the second 
@Oopa of moral corruption, but the comparison to the $6opa of 
beasts, and the combination with @@apycorrac make it almost cer- 
tain that destruction is meant. Jude has rewritten this rugged 
‘ sentence, and made it much more correct and much less fo. cible. 
We may observe, as indicating the priority of St. Peter—(1) that 
Gopd is one of his favourite words (it occurs also in i. 44, 11. 19, and, 
of the eight places where it is found in the New Testament, four are in 
2 Peter); (2) that the repetition of the word is one of his mannerisms ; 
(3) that the Hebraism ev Oopa pOapycorvrat again is characteristic ; 
Cf. év éurarypovy éumaixray, ill, 3. All these points disappear in Jude. 

13. Koprodpevor proBdv dBixias. “And shall receive the reward of 
unrighteousness.” On the text see Introduction, p. 212. If we 
accept this reading, probes adixias means that destruction which is the 
final reward of injustice ; cf. Rom. vi. 23. But immediately below 
(ver. 15) the phrase is used of the temporal profit of injustice, and it 
is difficult to see how it can bear two different senscs almost in the 
same breath. What we should have expected here is “they shall 
be destroyed because they run, or ran, alter unrighteous gain.” As 
regards the participle, the better attested reading détxorperoe makes 
no tolerable sense. If we translate with the R.V., ‘‘suffering wrong, 
as the hire of wrong-doing,” the difficulty about purus ddicias 
remains ; and, further, it is impossible to think that St. Peter would 
have spoken, even rhetorically, of sinners as ‘‘ wronged” by God. 
If we translate with Tischendorf, ‘‘ being deceived as to the wages 
of unrighteousness,” we get the right sense for peoOds ddcxias, but 
go to wreck over détxovpero.. It is probable that neither reading 
is correct, and that in the MS. from which all our texts are derived 
the letters before -ovpevoe were illegible. All the following participles 
are in the present, and we may suspect that a present participle was 
used here also. ‘The Syriac has a word which Tischendorf renders 
by ementes. If this represents dvorperos it is a possible reading, 
and gives a barely tolerable sense, “they pay a high price for the 
gain of unrighteousness.” But perhaps we ought to omit the parti- 
ciple altogether, and read $@aprcovrar, pioBov dduxtas Hdovnv iyov- 
pevoe’ THv év nuépa Ttpvdyv, omidor Kal popot, etpvdwrres, ‘they 
shall be destroyed because they think pleasure the reward of 
unrighteousness ; because, spots and blemishes that they are, they 
pursue their daylight revelry,” etc. 

HSovhy youpevor thy ev Hypépa tpudyvy. There are many difficulties 
here. ‘“Hdorm in the LXX. and in the New ‘Testament means 
always sensual gratification, never high or true or spiritual enjoyment. 
Tpvdy, on the other hand, may be used in a good sense of spiritual 
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By ce Secghi; so im 6 wapasacos trys rprpys, Gen. ii 5, iii. 23, 24; 
Ecox wwii 13. rex g, 16, 18: Cf a also Ps. xxxv. (xxxvi) 8; Prov. 


mw. > Dre werd ts used of sensual indulgence or luxury in Luke 
we. 2s. fhe verd ) dezpebar generally denotes wantonness. "Ey 
Wages la7not mean “daly” (as Ovcumenius), but may mean “ by 
dav. cr tin davilght7 iso 3 Mace. v. 11, & veri Kal Pepa); 
thisgh ths cse is rare and incorrect. Generally éy népa means 


Oo. ir im a parcicular day. Reveliing and drunkenness in the 
Cavite wer2 naturally thought worse than similar excess by night ; 
sec Fatcnad, sc. tempestiuus and cf. 1 Thess. v. 7: Assumptio 
Af-crs i. omnt hora diei amantes conuiuiz” On the other hand, 
agt 2 iauiaia was used also of banquets which began and 
evied in gocd ume, that 1s to say in daylight, not in the night. 
Tas the same phrase was used of a drunken orgy, or of a sober 
feast, suca as Cicero delighted in. See again Facciolati. 

We cannot trans'ate “counting their daylight revelry pleasure ” ; 
for it was pleasure, and they were nght in so counting it. Nor 
asain, “ cogunung daylight revelry true pieasure” ; for yéorn never 
mas this sense. There seems nothing left then but to understand 
Si. Peter to mean “counting our sober daylight joy (the Agape) 
mere Vulzar pleasure.” The Agape was dismissed before dark ; 
Canones “Hiss: it, 167 (ed. <Achelis, p. 106), ‘‘missos autem 
faciat eos, antejuam tenebrae oboriantur.” This explanation may 
be strengthened by the remark that St. Peter is here possibly 
thinking of the Saz of Songs vil. 6, ri TvvOns, adydry, & rats 
tpvdais cov, words which, though not directly applicable, may have 
suggested the language which he here employs of those who turned 
the TpLpy} of the Agape into jovy, Clement of Alexandria speaks 
of 9 é& Acyw tprdy of the Agape, FPaed. i. 12, and distinguishes 
it very carefully from the yor of mere eating and drinking. 

On this view the only difficulty is that rpv¢y bears a good 
sense, while é:zpvpartes, which immediately follows, must be 
taken in a bid sense. Thts, however, is only an apparent objec- 
tion. There is very much the same relation in English between 
“joy” and “ ‘enjoy.” 

omitot Kat pono. Cf. duwpos xat dowXos, 1 Pet. 1. 19. SwriAos 
(for the accent see Liddell and Scott; Blass, p. 15), a disfiguring 
spot is found also in Eph. v. 27, pispos, a blemish; this meaning 
is given to the word by the LAX. (Lev. xxi. 17 sqq.). "See Dr. Hort’s 
note on 1 Pet. i. 19. These men were spots and blemishes on 
the Agape, which they profaned by their licentious conduct. On 
the reading dydra:s see Introduction, p. 212; it must certainly be 
retained here in spite of the MSS. ‘*Ayazr7 is not used in the New 
Testament, in this sense of the Love Feast or Eucharist, except 
here and in Jude 12. On the history of the word see Lightfoot’s 
note on Ignatius, Swyra, vill. 
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ouvevexodpevos dpiv, “while they feast with you.” Evw xa is 
applied to the Agape by Clement of Alexandria, Paed. ii. 1. 6. 
It would appear that the False Teachers and their followers had 
not separated from the Church. The abuses here referred to are 
the same as those which existed in the Church of Corinth. 

14. poyadiBos. Here, again, the MSS. are certainly wrong; 
see Introduction, p. 212; the sense absolutely requires potyecas. 
The phrase may have been suggested by Job xxiv. 15, xat op6ad- 
pos potxov épvAage oxoros. 

SeXedLorres (cf. Jas. i. 14; the word is repeated in the Petrine 
way in ver. 18 below), “catching with a bait,” is commonly used 
in secular Greek in this metaphorical sense: cf. Plato, Z/maeus, 
69 D, Sorry xaxot d€Aeap. Philo is fond of the verb; see, for 
Instance, de congr. erud. grat. i. 14 (i. 530), Tots PtArpos Tov 
Ocparavidwv SeAcacbertes. 

kapdiav yeyupvaopévny wAeovefias Exovtes. “ Having a heart exer- 
cised in, familiar with covetousness.” The construction is found 
in Philostratus, Heroic. iii. 30, p. 688, ardrrys otrw yeyupracperor : 
iv. 1, p. 696, Néoropa rod\AGy ToAcuwv yeyupvacpevos: Xi. T, p. 708, 
codias oy yeyupracpeévoy. It is semi-poetic, and probably borrowed 
from the rhetoricians of the day. In Homer the genitive is fre- 
quently so used after participles denoting familiarity with anything, 
such as eidus, Sdacxdpevos. 

xatdpas téxva. “ Children of curse,” “ accursed ” (not “accursed 
children”). For this Hebraism cf. réxva taaxoys, 1 Pet. i. 14: 
téxva. opy7s, Eph. ii. 3: téva gwrds, Eph. v. 8. Yios is used in the 
same way 2 Thess. ii. 3, 6 vids ris amrwAcias: Matt. xxiii. 15, vidv 
yeevns:: Luke x. 6, vids elpyvns: Eph. v. 6, vlots ris dwredeias. 

15. edOetay S3év. Cf. 1 Kings xil. 23; 2 Esdr. viii. 21; Ps. 
Xxvi. (xxvil.) 11, cvi. (cvii.) 7; Acts xiii. 10, and elsewhere. The 
ways of the wicked are oxodtal, Prov. ii. 15. Both ddds (see ii. 2) 
and éfaxoAovbety (1. 16, ii. 2, not elsewhere in the New Testament) 
are among the favourite words of 2 Peter. The False Teachers 
followed the way of Balaam, because, like him, they loved the 
wages of unrighteousness—filthy lucre—the gifts of Balak; and 
because, again, they taught uncleanness. Cf. Apoc. ii. 14, ri 
S:daynv Badradp, ds édidacxe TG Badax Badreiy oxdvdarov évwmiov tov 
viov "Iopand, payeiy eidwr\dOvta nai ropvetcat, Boodp for Bewp, 
the name of Balaam’s father, is probably a mere blunder, though 
it has the support of all the MSS. except B and partially 8. See 
Introduction, p. 212. Vitringa, however, endeavoured to explain 
it either as a Galilaean form of Beor (so also Zahn, Zinlettung, ii. 
p. 110), Or as a paronomasia from "t’2 “flesh.” Thus, son of 
Bosor he thought might mean “son of flesh” (Odserv. Sacrae, 
1 p. 936 sqq., quoted by Alford). Such plays upon the names 
of people, who for one reason or another were hated by them, are 
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known to have been not uncommon among the Rabbis. But there 
appears to be no trace of this particular scorn-name, Bosor. Other- 
wise we might possibly have found here another reference to Jewish 
tradition in 2 Peter. 

16. &eyév. The word occurs in Job xxi. 4, xxiii. 2 for the 
classical éAeyxos. “Idtos is a mere possessive. In 1 Pet. iii. 1; 
2 Pet. il. 22 we may render it by “own”; here it is devoid of 
emphasis ; see Blass, p. 169. 

OmoLdycov in later vulgar Greek means specially “an ass.” It is 
so used by the LXX., Theodotion, and Symmachus, in Matt. xxi. 5, 
in papyri, and here; see Deissmann, Bide/studien, p. 158, Eng. tr. 
p- 160; Hatch, Z£ssavs in Biblical Greek. 

0cyEdpevov. The verb is especially used of a portentous 
prophetic utterance ; so Philo, de conf. ling. 14 (i. 414), introduces 
a quotation from Zachariah with the wards yxovoa pevroe xai rev 
Muvoéws €éraipwy twos aropbeyfapévov roovde Adyov. Plutarch 
employs it of prophetic or ominous sounds uttered by animals, de 
Pythiae oraculis, 22 (AMoralia, 405), aAX’ qpets epwdiors oidpeOa xat 
Tpoxtrors Kat Kopake xpnoba Pbeyyopéevots onpaivovra tov @eov. Cf. 
Herod. ii. 57, édoxeov 5€ ode Spoiws dpnot POéyyerGat, where, how- 
ever, it means simply “to make a sound.” Tov mpodyrov: the 
instance is peculiarly apt, if the False Teachers claimed to be 
prophets. 

tapagpovia is a vox nihilt, The derivative from zapadpovew is 
tupappovyas (Zech. xii. 4), from zapadpwr is formed zapadpocrvrn, 
which is found in a few cursives. A few other cursives have 
tapavoyia, Which is probably the right reading ; the repetition of the 
word being in its favour. Here again the great MSS. in a body are 
almost certainly wrong. 

17. mynyat dvudpo. A Teacher without knowledge is as a well 
without water. There is considerable gnomic power in our author; 
a quality which is often dissociated from clearness and finish of style. 

dpixdat dad Aaiharos eAauvdpeva:. “ Mists driven by a squall.” 
The words are poetical, and perhaps exhibit a trace of that 
Homerism which is found in the early Srdy//ine Oracles and in 
Philo (see Siegfried, p. 37), and became a marked feature in the 
style of the second century: see note on ver. 14. The special 
quality of a mist is that it baffles the sight. ‘The mist is not borne 
(pepopevy, i. 21) by the gentle breath of the Spirit, but driven by 
the fierce gusts of ignorance and self-will, as by a demon (éAavveo Ga, 
Luke villi. 29). 

ofs & Ld0s5 tod oxdrous temmpynrar. “For whom the gloom of 
darkness is reserved.” ‘The phrase is extremely rugged ; darkness is 
hardly an app-opriate word to express the punishment of wells or 
mists. Jude here introduces the dorépes wAavyrar, a great improve- 
ment in point of style. Would the writer of 2 Peter have rejected 
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this suitable image? The masculine ols refers, of course, to the 
persons ; the relative comes here with great force, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 5. 

18. iwépoyxa yap patarcrtoes p0eyyépevor. “For crying en- 
ormous words of vanity.” For $4eyyopuevoe see note on ver. 16 
above, and observe the characteristic repetition of this word and of 
deAXeafew. “Yrrépoyxos (in Deut. xxx. 11) is a classical word, express- 
ing that which is overgrown or swollen beyond its natural size; cf. 
Phitarch, Zuc. xxi, ppovnua tpayixov Kat trépoyxov, of a temper 
which is inclined to bombast and histrionic ostentation. In the 
description of the libertines in the Assumption of Afoses, already 
referred to in the note on ver. 13, we read ef os ecorum loguetur 
tngentia, which is quoted veratim by Jude 16; see note there. 
2 Peter uses quite naturally words which he found in his Bible, and 
the verbal repetitions guarantee the originality of his expression. 
Jude was clearly familiar with the Assumption, and has worked 
quotations in. The ydp here does not give the reason of the 
preceding sentence, but adds a new touch to the description. 

ddiyws dropedyovras. The reading is very uncertain. A B, the 
bulk of the cursives and versions have 6Atyws drodev-yovras: & C, 
ovtus amopevyovtas: K LP, dvrws dzopvyovras: Ephraem (see 
Tisch.), rots Aoyous drodevyortas rots eiBeis Kwai tovs év wAdvy 
drootpepopevovs : apparently he found neither 6rrws nor dAdyus, but 
Aoyouvs: here again there seems to have been an illegible word 
in the parent MS. OAIFOQ® and ONTOS are all but identical in 
Greek capitals. The present dzodgei'yorras is clearly better attested 
than the aorist drogvyovras, yet the aorist is strongly supported by 
the amropvydrtes, ver. 20. We must make our choice between 
dA‘yws dropevyovras and dvrws aropvyovras (cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 997). 

*OXtyws, a rare word, is found in Aquila’s version of Isa. x. 7. 
Tots éy wary dvactpedopevouvs (governed by drodevyovras) may 
denote either the False Teachers or the heathen. The latter is the 
better way, because; as Hofmann says, it is a little awkward to take 
this accusative as referring to the subject of the sentence, and 
because again the words seem to be explained by dmoqvyovras ri 
pudcpara tov kocpov. The former reading then may be translated, 
‘those who were just escaping from them that walk in error,” from 
Gentile vices, but as yet were not established in Christian virtue 
(the Wvyat dorppexroe of ver. 14). 

The second reading must be turned, “those who had actually 
escaped from them that walk in error.” In this case the last phrase 
must mean the Gentiles, not the False Teachers. 

There is great passion in the words. Grandiose sophistry is the 
hook, filthy lust is the bait, with which these men catch those 
whom the Lord had delivered or was delivering. 

The asyndeton éribvpias doeAyeias is a feature of 2 Peter’s 
style ; cf. i..9, 17. With év wAdvn av. cf. Cicero’s in errore versart. 
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19. "EdeuOepiay . . . @@opas. “Promising them freedom while 
they themselves are slaves of corruption”; a strong epigram. For 
éXevGepia, cf. 1 Cor. x. 29; 2 Cor. 1.17; Gal. il. 4, v. 1, 13. In 
Rom. viii. 21 St. Paul contrasts freedom with the slavery of corrup- 
tion as St. Peter does here; in Gal. v. 13 he warns the Galatians 
that freedom is not to be abused eis adoppiy ty capxi, because 
through love we are still slaves to one another. So in r Pet. ii. 16 
freedom is not to be regarded as émuxdAuppa ris kaxias, St. James 
regards freedom itself as a law (i. 25, ii. 12). ‘EAev@epos is found 
Matt. xvii. 26; John viii. 32-36; but neither this word nor its 
cognates occur in Acts, Hebrews, the Pastorals, or Apocalypse 
(though in this book éAevOepus is used in its literal sense). 

Freedom may mean two distinct things—(1) freedom of the spirit 
from the flesh, of the intelligence from the desires ; this is the sense 
which the word bears in philosophy, in Peter, James, and occasion- 
ally in the Pauline Epistles (Rom. vi. 15-22); in this sense freedom 
implies Law (cf. Ps. cxix. 32, 45): (2) freedom from Law: Law is 
an external obligation, and in all its forms is superseded and 
abolished for Christians by the inner voice of the Spirit. This is 
the general idea of St. Paul. On this last view the Christian con- 
science is absolutely supreme, and its aberrations cannot be corrected 
by any external standard. Where the Spirit truly is, there will be 
no aberrations, and the two theories will in practice coincide. But 
the Pauline theory leaves no weapon available against a man who 
claims to be a prophet ; and it is evident from many passages in the 
New Testament that it might be, and was, grossly abused from the 
very first. History has o:ten repeated itself on this point. See the 
accounts of the Ranters in Fox’s Journal, or Tyerman’s Life of 
Wesley, 1. 519. 

THs @8opas. “Of corruption”; here of moral corruption, cf. i. 4, 
THs €v TW KOopw ev éerOupia POopas. The two senses of corruption 
and of destruction are not easy to keep apart; in il. 12 the word 
bears probably the latter meaning. 

@ ydp Tis HrTHTat ToUTw Kat SeSouhwrar. I say slaves of corrup- 
tion, “for by what a man is worsted, by the same is he enslaved. ” 
In classic Greek yrrarOae 1S followed by the genitive Or Uno. For 
the use of the dative, cf. Josephus, Aut. 1. 13. 15, yrrato de pov 
Tw pos HV payrepa KGL TOUS dSeApors: ouxtw: Zest. Ruben, 5, ai 
yuracKes qrrar Tat Tw Tver'pare TH/S Tope elas. For the idea cf. Rom. 
vi. 16, Vill. 21 ; John vill. 34. It is quite familiar also to heathen 
writers, | epecially to the Stoics; cf. Cic. Verr, ili, 22, “cupiditatum 
seruos ” ; ; Seneca, Nat. Quaest. ‘iii pref. 17, ‘sibi seruire grauissima 
est seruitus ” ; Persius, v. 73 sqq.; Epictetus commonly uses drdpa- 
rodov of the vicious man, ii, 20. 3, 22. 31. 

20. ei ydp. ere again yap is loosely used to introduce a new 
feature. For piacpa see Lev. vil. 8; Judg. ix. 2, x1. 16; Ezek. 
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XXxiiil. 313 1 Macc. xili. 50. It is a classical poetical word. These 
deluded victims had escaped the pollutions of the world (hence 
ovrws arodvyovras is probably the better reading in ver. 18) by 
means of the knowledge of Christ ; see i. 2s 8. The d€ after rovros 
may be understood as referring to a pév which might have been 
inserted after drodpvyorres: the dative rovros belongs to #rravrat. 
"Eptrdaxeévres, “noosed” or “fettered”: Soph. O. 7: 1264, rAexrais 
deapais eurerAcypévy: Arist. Thesm. 1032, év Seopoiow éurerAcypévy. 
In 1a éoxara there is an allusion to the words of our Lord recorded 
in Matt. xii. 45. The whole passage is very similar in sense to 
Heb. x. 26, éxovaiws yap dpapravovrv Tpev, pera TO AaBety tiv 
éxiyrwow ris ddybeias, ouxére mept dpaptiay dzroAcimerat Ovoia. See 
note on i. 9 above. 

21. xpeirrov yap hy. “For it were better for them never to 
have known the way of righteousness (which is also the way of 
truth, ii, 2, and the straight way, ii. 15), than having known it to 
turn ‘back from the holy commandment delivered unto them.” 
Better have remained heathen than thus fall into apostasy. For the 
omission of dv with the imperfect indicative, see Goodwin, Greek 
Moods and Tenses, 49. 2, note 2; Blass, p. 206; cf. Matt. xxvi. 24, xadov 
qv airo: Rom. 1x. 3, qbxouyv. For the singular évroAy, cf. Deut. 
xxvi. 135 Ps. xviii. (xix.) 8, cxvili., (cxix.) 96, 98 ; Prov. ii. 1, vi. 23, 
xiii. 13, xix. 16; Eccles. viii. 5. In the New Testament the singular 
appears elsewhere to mean a particular precept; in Rom. vil. 12, 7 
évroA7 ayia is the tenth commandment ; possibly 1 Tim. vi. 14 may 
be an exception. Here “the holy commandment” is the moral 
law which is still regarded as binding upon Christians, and was only 
reiterated and deepened in the Sermon on the Mount and in the 
teaching of the apostles. Spitta 1s probably right in thinking that 
Jude’s 7 awaf rapadobeioa rots dyios miotts is suggested by this 
phrase of 2 Peter: if this 1s the case, the change of évroAy into zioris 
and the insertion of the Pauline dyiors are significant. 

22. cupPeByxev adrois 7d Tis GAnOods wapoipias. ‘The word of 
the true proverb has happened unto them,” has been verified in 
them. Alford quotes Lucian, dia/. mort. viii. 1, rodro éxetvo TO THs 
mwapoipias, 6 veBpos tov A€ovta. The first of the two proverbs may 
be found in Prov. xxvi. 11, dowep kiwy Grav éxéAOy eri tov éavrod 
¢uerov. The second is not biblical, and can hardly be derived 
from a Hebrew source. Aovoapevy means “having bathed itself in 
mud ” ; cf. Anstotle, wept ta Coa iorop. vill. 6 (Bekker, 5952, 31), 
ras 5 fs kai To overGat ev wHAG (maive). The sense is, not that 
the creature has washed itself clean in water (so apparently the 
R.V.), still less that it has been washed clean (as A.V.), and then 
returns to the mud; but that having once bathed in filth it never 
ceases to delight in it. This habit of swine was used as a moral 
emblem both in Greek—Wetstein quotes Michael Apostolius, rgro, 
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OpoLoy TO Kpdrqros: ts éy BopBepy Avowarar : Epictetus, i iv. II. 29, 
ameXOe, Kai Xotpy Siad€you, ft ty’ ev BopBépw my) KuMyrac—and in Latin, 
Cicero, Verr. iv. 24, “in Verre quem in luto uolutatum totius 
corporis uestigiis inuenimus.” Horace has both the dog and the 
sow in one line, Zpp. 1. 2. 26, “ Vixisset canis immundus uel amica 
luto sus.” It has been noticed in the Introduction, p. 228, that the 
proverbs as given by St. Peter run very easily into iambics ; in the 
first €Eépaya is substituted for éxeros, and the introductory phrase (ro 
THs dAnOovs mapoupias) seems to show that he does not quote either 
of them as scripture. Probably he took them both from some 
collection of proverbs. But, as the first is certainly scriptural, we 
may guess that this collection was the work of a Jew, most likely an 
Alexandrine Jew, who to the Solomonic proverbs added others 
derived from Gentile sources. 

éfepdw is used in the sense of “to vomit” by the comic poets 
(see Liddell and Scott), and by Aquila in his version of Lev. 
xviii, 28. KvAcopa is found in Symmachus’ version of Ezek. x. 13; 
it ought to mean “something rolled round,” ‘a cylinder,” but is 
here used for xvAiorpa, “a rolling place,” or for cvAtopos, “rolling ” ; 
B C and some cursives have xvAcopoy, 

III. 1. radrmy 45y . . . Sidvoray. “This is now, beloved, the 
second letter that I write unto you; in each of which I stir up 
your pure mind by putting you in remembrance.” “Hé&y is to be 
taken closely with the numeral, as in Soph. PAi/. 312, éros 108° HSy 
Séxarov. For dceyetpe ev tropvnoe see i. 13. For dedvora see 
1 Pet. i. 13. EtAccpuys, eiAcxpivea occur 1 Cor. v. 8; 2 Cor. 
i. 12, il, 17; Phil. i. 10. EiAtxpuys didvora is used by Plato, Phaed. 
66 A, of “pure reason,” such as that which the geometer employs; ; 
Phaed. 81 C, «ldtxpwns Yvxy is opposed to ext pewacpévy Kai 
axaOapros. Here in 2 Peter a “ pure reason” is one which is not 
stained or warped by sensuality, that 1s to say, eixpurjs bears the 
sense which it has in Plato as an epithet of yvyy, but not that 
which it has as an epithet of didvora, St. Peter has used philosophic 
words caught up in conversation and not quite accurately under- 
stood. 

Commentators generally hold that the former letter here re- 
ferred to is our 1 Peter. Spitta, however, maintains that it is not, on 
the grounds that (1) 2 Peter is addressed to Jewish Christians, 
1 Peter to Gentiles; (2) Peter himself and others of the Twelve 
had preached to the recipients of 2 Peter, but apparently not to 
those of 1 Peter (cf. 1 Pet. i. 12; 2 Pet. 1. 16); (3) the contents of 
1 Peter are not accurately here described. 

The first and second reasons have little force, if we take 
the view that 1 Peter was addressed to a mixed community. 
Nor is there anything, not even in ii. 18, to lead us to suppose 
that the readers of 2 Peter were all Jew Christians. Nor 
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need we force the repeated first person plural of the first 
chapter to imply that the apostles had laboured personally in 
these Churches. Nothing more need be meant than that the 
recipients knew perfectly well what the teaching of the apostles 


was. 

The third objection is more serious. The language used in 
i, 12-21 may mean that the object of the apostle in writing to 
these Churches had always been the same, that of meeting error 
by insisting on the historical truth of the gospel; and here he says 
that in the former letter as in this (éy als), he had appealed to the 
testimony of the prophets and of the apostles. Now 1 Peter is not 
directly pointed against false teaching, nor are proofs alleged in 
the same way as in 2 Peter. It is highly probable that St. Peter 
wrote many Epistles, and quite possible that his first letter to these 
particular Churches may have been lost. And in the Address 
the word d:aczopd is not used, nor are the names of the provinces 

iven. . 

e We cannot feel absolutely certain that 1 Peter is here referred 
to, any more than we say with confidence what particular Epistle 
of St. Paul is meant in iii. 15. Yet 1 Peter will satisfy the condi- 
tions fairly well. The prophets and evangelists are appealed to 
(i. 10-12), the Passion and Ascension of our Lord are laid down 
as the historical basis of the gospel, and the Parousia, in particular, 
is pointed to repeatedly. The last point is here of great weight. 
Upon the whole it may be held that Spitta’s doubts are groundless, 
though they are enforced also by Zahn. 

2. pryoOivat . . . owrypos. ‘That ye should remember the 
words which were spoken before by the holy prophets, and the com- 
mandment of the Lord and Saviour through your apostles” (R.V.). 
There appears to be no doubt as to the MS. text; quar for tuav 
has very slight attestation. The infinitive pyyo6yvae must be taken 
to denote purpose, but it is ungrammatical (Alford refers to a 
similar breach of rules in Luke i. 72), and is particularly awkward 
after the words deyeipw év trouryoe. The author here reverts to 
the end of chap. i., and repeats the appeal to his two witnesses, the 
prophets and the apostles. Both testified to the dvrvapus xai rapovoia 
of Christ. Having exhausted what he had to say about the former 
point against those who denied the power of the Lord who bought 
them, St. Peter now turns to the second. The two divisions of his 
subject are marked by two repeated phrases, dceyetpe év trop yoer 
and rovro mpwrov ywwoxovres. The clause tis tav drocroAwy tpov 
évroAys Tov Kupiov xai owrnpos has caused great trouble; the com- 
plication of genitives is very harsh. The A.V. reading jay and 
making rov Kuptov depend upon drocroAwy, translates “the com- 
mandment of us the apostles of the Lord and Saviour”; but this 
construction is difficult in any case, and becomes quite impossible, 

19 
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if Suav is read. On the other hand, the rendering of the R.V., 
which differentiates the genitives, taking rod Kupiov to mean “of 
the Lord,” and rév droordAwy “through the apostles,” seems even 
more objectionable. To some extent, indeed, we might meet the 
difficulty by supposing that the words rov Kupiov xai owrjpos are 
added as an afterthought, and translating, “the command of your 
apostles, or rather, I should say, of the Lord”; but it may be sus- 
pected that the text is unsound. A good reason may be found 
for the use of the possessive, tyzov. ‘Your apostles” are the men 
whom you ought to trust; do not listen to these false teachers, 
with whom you have neither part nor lot. It has been supposed 
that the forger of the Epistle here allows his mask to slip, and 
confesses that he himself was not an apostle; but this is quite a 
needless inference. The apostles are the Twelve. Some have 
thought that Paul, Silas, and Barnabas are intended, but it is 
highly doubtful whether the author would have called Silas and 
Barnabas, or even St. Paul, apostles. For évroAy, see ii. 21. 
"EvréAAopac is frequently used of our Lord in the Gospels, Matt. 
XVii. 9, XXVili. 20; John xv. 14, 17; cf. Acts i. 2, xii. 47; it belongs 
to the conception of our Lord as deomorys, 2 Pet. ii. r. For dyiwv 
mpopytor, cf. Luke i. 70, and note on 1. 21 above. 

3. roto mpdtrov ywwoxovres. The phrase is used above, i. 20. 
The repetition is quite in the Petrine manner, but in the present 
place it is by no means free from difficulty. There can be no 
doubt that the accusative is required, and there is no reason why 
our author should not have used this case. Probably y:vdoxovras 
ought to be read in spite of all the MSS. The words éAcicorra:, 
x.7.A., form a prophecy of St. Peter’s own, and what he says is, 
Remember the words of the prophets and the command of the 
apostles, “knowing this first”—taking with you this preliminary 
caution from me—that mockers shall come (for the future see 
note on li. 1). 

én’ éoxdtwv tév tpepdv. “In the last days,” in the time of 
distress which precedes the end. Cf. Heb. i. 13, ér' éoxdrov roy 
qpepav tovrwy: Jude 18, ér écxdrov rod ypdvov: Jas. v. 3, & 
doydras nuépars. See note on én’ écxdrov ray xpdvwv, 1 Pet. i. 20. 
"Ev éprarypovy éuraixra: is a strong Hebraism, cf. é& r7 pOopa airar 
Kat POapyoovra, above, il. 12: éreOupiqa éreOvpynoa, Luke xxii. 15: 
xbapwoav xiBapilovtwv év rats xiOdpats abrayv, Apoc. xiv. 2. "Epuzrailu, 
“to mock,” is classical ; émadkrys is found in the LXX. (in Isa. iii. 4), 
so also are éuracypa and éuracypos (also in Heb. xi. 36). "Epsracy- 
povy is not found elsewhere, and is an impossible formation (if 
duratypwy existed, €uaacypoovwn would be the correct derivative ; cf. 
rodkurpaypwv ToAvTpaypooivyn, Ppddpwv ppadpooivy, pwv Wuoovvy). 
It is omitted by K L, by many other of the later MSS., and by some 
Fathers, because it was seen to be a vox nthili, or because it is 
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omitted by Jude. The true reading is probably épratype. See 
note on wapudpovia, ii. 16. For xara ras idias atrov éribuplas 
Jude (vers. 16, 17) has xara ras adbrav or éavrav érupias, avoiding 
the vulgar use of idéias, for which cf. ii. 16, 22. 

With these words St. Peter begins his attack upon the denial of 
the Parousia, the doctrinal error which underlay the moral ex- 
travagances of the false teachers. He has had the subject in view 
from the outset of the Epistle. The érayyéApara of i. 4 are the 
érdyyeApa of iil. 13; other connecting links are to be found in 
4 aiwrios BactAea, i. 11; wapovoia, i. 16, and the references to 
Kpiots and yuépa xpicews in the second chapter. 

4. nod éotw 4 ewayyeXia tis wapoucias adroi. ‘Where is the 
promise of His Coming?” Tapovoia means the Second Advent, 
the coming of our Lord to judge, as in Matt. xxiv. 3. Notice 
the Hebraistic manner in which denial 1s expressed by a question, 
as in Mal. ti. 17; Ps. xh. 3, Ixxix. ro; Jer. xvii. 15; Luke viii. 25. 
‘““Where is it? It has come to naught; it is vain.” Von Soden 
and Kuhl would restrict the promise to that made by the prophets 
of the Old Testament, but we cannot exclude a reference to the 
prophecy of our Lord Himself, Matt. xxiv. 34. It is probable, 
as Spitta points out, that the denial of the Parousia arose out of 
these very words. As the men of “this generation” began to die 
away, doubt would immediately arise. 

é fis. “Since.” The expression occurs also 1 Mace. i. 113 
Acts xxiv. 11; Luke vil. 45. From the last passage we see that it 
has become a pure adverb. So, indeed, it is here, as the singular 
neépas would not suit the context. ‘Since the fathers fell asleep 
all things remain thus,” as we see them, and as they have been 
“from the beginning of creation.” Some understand “ the fathers ” 
of the fathers and founders of the Christian Church, and find in 
the phrase a sign that the Epistle was not written till more than 
one generation of belrevers had passed away. But no forger would 
have fallen into so obvious and fatal a blunder. The phrase is to 
be explained in the same way as of rarépes in Heb. i. 1; Rom. ix. 5, 
Or of zarépes mov in Acts ili. 13. The Church is one, as in 1 Peter, 
and ‘‘the fathers” belong to all Christians. 

There must have been a strong Hebraistic colouring in the 
minds of the deniers as well as in that of St. Peter. Church and 
Scripture are so completely one that the Old Testament can be 
used to strengthen doubts as to the Christian shape of the doctrine 
of the day of judgment. St. Peter’s answer rests mainly on the 
Old Testament, with a brief allusion to the gospel and a passing 
appeal to the authonity of St. Paul. 

Notice, again, the subtle, almost modern, character of the 
doubt. At Thessalonica men doubted only whether those Chras- 
tians who had died before the Parousia would be permitted to live 
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with Jesus in His kingdom (1 Thess. iii. 13 sqq. See also Intro- 
duction, p. 239). In the Churches addressed by St. Peter the 
doubt rests upon reflexion of a scientific type, the long vista of the 
past, the apparent immutability of the world,—thoughts which in 
our time have become still more oppressive. 

The doubt may have been suggested simply by the broad 
stretch of Old Testament history, but it was very possibly con- 
nected with the doctrine of the eternity of the world, which had 
been adopted from Aristotle by the Platonists and by the Jewish 
mystics of the time. This tenet is defended by Philo against the 
Stoic belief in the éxwvpwors: see de incorr. mundi, 18 sqq. (ii. 505), 
and de mundo, 2 (ii. 604), where he rests his position in part on the 
everlasting law of the eternal God. Philo in these passages makes 
little use of the Old Testament, though he says that Moses taught 
that the world was yevyrov xai apOaproy, de mundo, 8. The doc- 
trine of the eternity of matter was found by the Rabbis, and possibly 
by the LXX. translators, in Gen. 1. 1; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
ffetls, li. 9. It 1s probable that the false teachers were Jews by 
birth and Christians by name, who knew more or less about these 
scholastic debates. The arguments which they would employ— 
they may be gathered from Philo—would sound to St. Peter very 
like ‘ mockery.” 

5. AavOdver yap adrods toro O€\ovras. “For this they wilfully 
fail to see.” ‘* Wilfully,” because they are av@adets, ii. 10. The 
antecedent to yap is to be found in the assertion wdyra ots 
dvayeéver—-this is untrue, “for scripture tells us that once already the 
world has been destroyed by water.” 

Ott odpavot .. . cuveotaoca. “That from of old was heaven, 
and an earth subsisting out of water and by means of water.” For 
exradat see il. 3. Jewish mystics distinguished seven heavens 
(Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Fetls, ii. 37); cf. 2 Cor. xii. 2; Eph. 
lv. 10. Odpavot is used in the New Testament frequently by St. 
Matthew (as in the Lord’s Prayer, vi. 9), not uncommonly by St 
Mark, rarely by St. Luke, never by St. John (except in Apoc. 
xil. 12). In Acts it occurs twice (ii. 34, vii. 56). St. Paul uses the 
plural more frequently than the singular. St. Peter in the First 
Epistle has the singular twice (i. 12, ili. 22), the plural once (i. 4); 
in the Second, the singular once (i. 18), where he is speaking of 
heaven as the abode of God, the plural five times, all in this 
passage (ill. 5-13), where he is treating of cosmogony. Generally, 
the plural seems to be a mere Hebraism, the Hebrew word being 
plural in form, and we need not suppose an allusion to the 
Rabbinical theory unless the context requires it. Hence here we 
ought probably to translate “heaven,” not “heavens.” Some 
commentators, however, prefer to keep the plural, and think that 
the seven heavens were in St. Peter’s mind. 
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Heaven is placed here before earth, as in Gen. i. 1. The order 
of creation was variously explained in the Rabbinical Schools. 
Shammai, relying on Gen. 1. 1, distinguished orepéwua from 
ovpavos, and taught that first heaven and then earth were created 
on the first day. Hillel, relying on Gen. i. 4, ii. 4, identified 
orepéwpa with ovpaves, and taught that earth was created on the 
first day, heaven on the second. Spitta thinks that St. Peter is 
here declaring his adhesion to the opinion of Shammai. This, 
however, can hardly be inferred from the text. St. Peter says 
nothing that a simple Jew could not have gathered from his own 
reading of Genesis. 

There should be no comma after ékradac: the words jjcav 
éxrradat apply to earth as well as heaven. Of earth it is said that it 
subsists 

é& Waros nat 8° Udaros. "Ef may be taken to denote the 
emerging of the earth from the waters (Gen. i. 9) in which it had 
lain buried, and the majority of commentators appear to adopt this 
explanation. But, combined as it is here with ovverraoa, the 
preposition seems rather to express the material out of which the 
earth was made (so Oecumenius, Hofmann, Kihl, Alford, Salmond). 
There appears to be no trace of a Jewish belief that water was the 
prime element of which earth was made, except in the later C/emen- 
tine Homilies, xi. 24 (quoted by Dr. Plummer) ; yet it is a possible 
explanation of Gen. 1. 2, where water exists at a time when earth is 
axaracxevactos. Ac tdaros again is very difficult. It can hardly 
mean “in the midst of water,” as an island surrounded by the sea, 
for the preposition never bears this sense, though it is used of a 
mental state, in which we are, or rather through which we are 
passing (80 jovxtas elvar et simm ; cf. &¢ iropovas tp€xev, Heb. xii. 1). 
We must render “ by means of water.” Water is at once the material 
and the instrumental cause of the subsistence of the earth. It is 
made out of the sea below, and its life depends on the rain from 
above. vveordvac means both to have been put together or made, 
and to subsist or endure ; for the latter sense compare Col. i. 17. 

TS Tod Geos Adyw. By the fiat of God; cf. Heb. xi. 3, Aypuare 
@eov. Here again there is no trace of speculation, though the 
Rabbis had much to say about the creative word. One type of 
theory is to be found in Philo, another refined upon the Ten 
Creative Words discovered in Gen. i. (see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
Fleils, ti. 20). 

6. &° dy. The antecedent may be found in the two waters of 
which we have just read; the fountains of the deep spouted up 
_from below and the rain streamed down from above (Gen. viii. 2), 
the matter of the earth was resolved into its original form and 
washed away. We may, however, suppose 6 dy to refer to tdup 
and Adyos, the two agents of creation co-operating in destruction ; 
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and this view finds support in the following words, in which Adyos 
and wtp appear as the causes of the second catastrophe. 

5 rére xdcpos. Kéopos may be taken, as by Spitta, to mean the 
universe. It is possible that in the view of St. Peter the first 
heaven and earth were absolutely destroyed and succeeded by the 
present (oi viv otpavoi xai y yy), aS these again will be replaced by a 
n:w heaven and earth (ver. 13 below). The same views may be 
fo ind in the Book of Enoch, Ixxxiti. 3-5, where Enoch is describing 
his dream of the Flood. “I saw in a vision how the heaven 
collapsed and was borne off and fell to the earth . . . and I lifted 
u") my voice to cry aloud and said, The earth is destroyed.” (See 
the passage in Mr. Charles’ translation.) Cf. also Clem. Rom. ix, 
Noe... wadeyyevectav coop éxynovéev, and Lightfoot’s note there. 
Yet, on the other hand, this view, that the whole universe was 
resolved into water by the Flood, does not represent the obvious 
sense of Scripture, does not square very well with the language of 
li. 5, where xdapos daeBay seems to mean simply the impious 
d-nizens of earth, and is hardly consistent with the preceding verse. 
Fo-:, if carth alone subsisted of water and by water, so earth alone, 
we might think, could be destroyed by water. Hence Oecu- 
menius, Bengel, Hofmann take xéopos here to mean the human 
rac’, or all living things. 

We must make allowance for rhetorical colour. The author 
p-esses as far as he can the analogy between two cases which were 
not absolutely parallel. 

7. o: S€ viv odpavot ... mupi. ‘* But the heavens that now are 
and the earth are treasured up by the same word for fire.” To aire 
is the reading of A B P, some cursives, the Sahidic, Coptic, Armenian, 
and Vulgate; SC KL, many cursives, the Syriac, and Aethiopian 
have 7 afrod. There is little or no difference in sense. There are 
many “words of God” in the Old Testament in which fire is spoken 
of as attending the final judgment, such as Ps. xcvii. 3; Isa. lxvi. 
15,16; Tan. vil. 9, 10; some of them might well be taken to signify 
an actual destruction of the world by fire, especially Isa. xxxrv. 4; 
Mic. i. 4. Hence the belief that, as the world had once perished 
by water, so it would again perish by fire, was possibly held, though 
it was certainly not universal, among the Jews in St. Peter’s time. 
It may perhaps be found in a book of prophecies attributed to 
Adam; see Josephus, Anz. i. 2. 3, mpoeipyxdtros adaviopoy ‘Addpuou 
Tov Aw éoerOat, Tov pev Kar’ icyiv wupds, Tov Erepov Sé kara Biay Kat 
mAniiv varos. But on this subject see Introduction, p. 214. 

Tuo’, “for fire,” 1s the datreus commodi. The R.V. in the 
margin vives “stored with fire” as an alternative rendering for 
teOnoarpirpevoe trupi. But Oncavpifev means “to lay up a treasure,” 
and no instance is given of its use with the dative in the sense 
required. What St. Peter has to tell us here is, not where the fire 
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is, but what it will do. Irenaeus, i. 7. 1, attributes to the Valen- 
tinians the doctrine that at the End “the fire which lurks in the 
world, shining and kindling and destroying all matter, will be burnt 
out with the matter and go into nothingness.” The earth is 
“stored with fire,” which will one day burst forth and consume 
everything. This, however, is purely Stoic doctrine, based upon the 
theory of Heraclitus that fire was the prime element. St. Peter 
cannot have meant that the post-diluvian world was made of fire, as 
the antediluvian world was made of water; no ‘word of God” 
could have led him to think thus. Yet it is possible that the 
Valentinians found a scriptural handle for their tenet in this passage 
of 2 Peter. 

Tpodpevor eis fpépay xpicews. Note again this favourite phrase ; 
cf. ii. 4, 9,and 1 Pet. i. 4. "AmwAea is another word which 2 Peter 
repeats, see il. I, 3. 

8. év 8 rodro ph AavOavérw Spas. ‘‘ But do not you fail to see 
this one thing.” The tas forms an emphatic antithesis to atrovs 
in ver, 5. 

Ste pia hdépa. ‘That in the Lord’s sight one day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” ‘The phrase is 
suggested by Ps. Ixxxix. (xc.) 4, dre xtAta éry év 6fOarpots cov ws 7 
Hpepa 1) €xOes yres SiA7AOe. St. Peter is not quoting, but drawing an 
inference from, the Psalm. The desire of the Psalmist is to 
contrast the eternity of God with the short span of human life. 
What St. Peter wishes is to contrast the eternity of God with the 
impatience of human expectations. As Augustine says, God is 
patiens guia aeternus. The day of judgment is at hand (1 Pet. iv. 7). 
It may come to-morrow ; but what is to-morrow? What does God 
mean by a day? It may be a thousand years. 

This verse of 2 Peter (like i. 15) has a history, which is no 
longer easy to trace. From this peculiar adaptation of the words of 
the Psalm sprang Chiliasm. On this subject see Introduction, p. 213. 

Observe that St. Peter says nothing about signs that should 
precede our Lord’s Coming. Cf. the present passage with 
2 Thess. 11. St. Paul appeals to his own prophecies on the subject. 
Certain events are to happen before the Parousia, and these must 
take a considerable time. 

We may find here a sign of authenticity, if we remember John 
xxi. 18, 19. St. Peter had been warned that he should not live to 
see the Parousia (cf. 1. 14). He could not therefore feel the 
difficulty which troubled the Thessalonians as to what would be the 
lot of those who died before the Lord’s return ; nor could he speak, 
like St. Paul, of “us which are alive and remain”; nor would he 
have any personal interest in the Signs of the End. It may be 
doubted whether a forger would have been so reticent. 

Again, though this passage is the base, or one of the bases, of 
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Chiliasm, St. Peter makes no allusion to that doctrine. Here again 
we may discern a sign of great antiquity. 

9. ob Bpaddver 5 Kupios ris éwayyedias. ‘The Lord is not slow 
concerning His promise.” The genitive is perhaps analogous to 
that used commonly after verbs of failing, or missing, such as 
dpaptava, opaAAopat, borepw. Or, possibly, we may compare Soph. 
El. 317, rov xaovyvyrov ti pis; Phil. 339, dvatiou piv guros éfepy- 
gouat, where the genitive alone has the sense of the case accom- 
panied by zrepc: see Blass, p. 105. Bengel quotes Sirach xxxu. 
(xxxv.) 22, cal xpivet Stxaiws Kat moujoe xpiow cat 6 Ki'‘pos ot py 
Bpadivy ovSt py paxpoOvpyoe én avrois. The Lord is certainly 
Christ ; see ver. 15 below. 

Os ties Bpaduryta Hyouvrac. ‘As some (the mockers) count 
slowness”; as if delay sprang from impotence or unwillingness to 
perform. 

ph Bouddspevos. “Not because He wishes that some should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance.” Some will perish 
(ver. 7 above), but this is not the purpose of God. 

10. 4. receives emphasis from its position. “It will come, 
that day of the Lord.” For #yépa Kupiov (from Joel ili. 4) see Acts 
Hi. 20; 1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Thess. v. 2; 2 Thess. ii. 2. In Phil. i. 16 
we have 7uépa Xprorod, cf. Luke xvii. 26, 31. Above, ii. 9, ili. 7, 
nieepa. xptoews: below, ver. 12, nuepa Oeot. The day of the Lord, 
of God, of Christ, of the Son of Man, are not distinguished. 

os wdéntms. Cf. Matt. xxiv. 43; CKL add & wari, from 
1 Thess. v. 2. Whenever it comes, soon or late, the day of the 
Lord will be sudden and unexpected, like the attack of a thief. 
There will be no time for repentance then. This 1s the essential 
point on which the wise teacher will dwell. 

polndov.  ‘Potlos, fowféw, and cognates, are used of shrill 
rushing sounds, the hissing of a snake, the whirr of a bird’s wings, 
the hurtling of an arrow. Here probably the roaring of flame is 
meant. The adverb is probably formed from foéw, but it may 
come directly from fotfos. Lucian, Zimon, 3, uses three similar 
words, xooxiwndov, cwpydov, merpydov, all formed from nouns. 

orotxeia, Srotyos means “a row”; hence ororxeia, “things 
arranged in a row,” the letters of the alphabet, or the elements of 
Nature. In Heb. v. 12, ta orotxeta THs apyys Tav Aoyiwy Tov 
®cot, are the Christian alphabet, the first rudimentary lessons of the 
creed. In Gal. iv. 3, 9, ra orotxyeta rod Kéopov, Ta dobevy Kai wrwyxa 
orotyeta, are again rudimentary lessons; but these, in St. Paul’s 
view, are laws, precepts, rites and ceremonies, distinguished from 
gospel freedom. So again, Col. ii. 8, 20, the word is used of 
precepts based upon philosophy, vain deceit, and the traditions of 
men ; school lessons which are no longer good for enlightened men. 

St. Peter is clearly speaking of physical elements. He may 
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mean—(1) The four elements, earth, air, water, fire (so Bede). 
This sense is common in Greek philosophy. The objection that 
fire cannot destroy fire is not serious, for earthly sensible fire 
might very well be thought of as destroyed by heavenly ideal fire. 
But this explanation is too scientific for St. Peter. 

(2) The great parts of which the world is composed, sun, moon, 
stars, earth, sea. In this sense our passage seems to have been 
understood by the author of the second book of the S7dy//ine Oracles 
(ii. 206): 

Kai rére xnpetoe: oroxeia wpdrarvra Ta Kéopov, 
"Atp, yaia, Oddacca, Pdos, wodos, Auara, vuxres. 


(3) The heavenly bodies, sun, moon, and stars. In this sense 
orotxeia is used by Justin, Afo/. 11. 5; Zrvpho, 23; Theoph. Aut. 
L 4, 5, 6, ii. 15, 35; Athenag. Suff/. 16, and many Greek Fathers. 
In the Letter of Polycrates, Eus. 7. £. itl. 31. 2, orotxeta means 
“‘stars of the Church” ; see note of Valesius in Heinichen. Hence 
the Latin Fathers not uncommonly called the stars e/ementa. Isa. 
Xxxiv. 4 was quoted by the Rabbis to show that the stars will perish 
at the end of the world; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Hetls, ii. 274. 
This 1s the most probable sense here (Bengel, Alford, Plumptre). 
The run of the sentence distinguishes the heavens and the elements 
(stars) from the earth and the works that are therein. 

In Zest. Levi, 4, there 1s a passage which Spitta (adopting a con- 
jectural emendation of Schrapp’s) quotes thus—rovd mupus xararryo- 
GWovTos Kat Tacns KTivews Kavooupéevns Kal TOY GopaTuy TrevpdTwY 
mxopéevwv. Hence Spitta (followed by Kiihl and von Soden) main- 
tains that St. Peter means by ororyeta not the stars, but the spirits, 
which were regarded as inhabiting and animating them. The same 
explanation of orotyxeia in Gal. iv. 3, 9 ; Col. iti. 8, is given by Ritschl, 
Everling, Diels (Z/ementum, Teubner, 1899; reviewed by A. Deiss- 
mann in Zheol. Literaturzettung, Jan. 5, 1901). There was such 
a belief (see Enoch |x. 12, Ixix. 22) among both Jews and Gentiles. 
But Mr. Sinker’s text of the Zesfamenfa has xXovovpévyns not xavoor- 
és, and that careful scholar notices no variant. Nor, if we put 
on one side the disputed passages in the Pauline Epistles, is any 
instance of this peculiar use of orotxetov quoted. It is not possible 
to find the star-spirits in the words of 2 Peter, though they may 
very well be meant by the ddpara mvev'para of Levis. Possibly the 
words of Zev! may be a reminiscence of the present passage. 

kavoodpeva, Katoos means a peculiar kind of fever, and «xav- 
gotoGac is used by medical writers of those who suffer from that 
special complaint. It is obvious that this sense will not suit the 
present passage, but xavootofa: does not appear to be used in any 
other. It seems highly probable that xavoor'pera does not belong 
to xavgotoGa: at all, but is merely a vulgarism for xavodpeva. In 
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later Greek the middle future constantly assumes the Doric form ; 
thus we find vevootpat, mvevootpat, rAevootuat, miovpat, Tevootpat. 
In 2 Clem. vii. 5 we have rafotpar. Pev£otpa is commonly used 
even by the classics. See Lobeck, PArynichus, p. 30; Rutherford, 
New Phrynichus, p. 91; Moeris, wiopac: Cobet, Mouae Lectiones, 
p. 617; Veitch, xaiw. 

kataxayoerat. Here again the text is corrupt. See Introduc- 
tion, p. 213. 

€pya are opera naturae et artis (Bengel). ; 

11. Avopevwr is used loosely for Av@yvopevwv. See Blass, p. 1809, 
and compare ryxeraz just below. 

mwotamous. ‘‘What sort of men.” Both sense and spelling 
belong to later Greek; the classic word is zodards, which means 
“of what country.” See Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 56; Rutherford, 
New Phrynichus, p. 128. 

év dyiats dvactpopats Kai edceBeiats. “In holy behaviours and 
pieties” (Alford). Neither word is used in the plural elsewhere in 
the New Testament, but in 1 Pet. 1. 15 we have év rdoy dvacrpogp, 
“in every behaviour,” which is practically a plural. 1 Pet. ii. 1 we 
find troxpices POovovs: 11. 9, dperai: iv. 3, dveAyelats oivodAvyiats 
cidwroAarpeiats: 2 Pet. il. 2, doeAyeiats: ii, 14, wAéovegiats (v.2.). In 
both Epistles there is the same tendency to use the abstract noun 
in the plural. 

12. onevdSovtas. Not “hastening towards the coming”; this 
version would require a preposition, and yields no satisfactory sense. 
We may translate—(1) ‘Giving diligence about,” “zealously guard- 
ing, the Coming.” So Plato, Profag. 361 A, speaks of a man as 
crevdur atto évavria, “fighting for propositions that confute him.” 
(2) ‘“ Hastening the Coming.” The Church may be said to bring 
the day nearer when it prays ‘Thy Kingdom come.” And not 
prayer only, but the “holy behaviours and pieties ” of God’s children, 
which promote the repentance of the ungodly (1 Pet. ii. 12), are 
a condition of the coming of the Kingdom, and prepare the Lord’s 
way. It is possible that St. Peter may be referring to the Jewish 
belief that the sins of men prevented Messiah from appearing. In 
the Talmud it is said, “Si Judaei poenitentiam facerent una die 
statim ueniret Messias, filtus Dauid”; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
Miers, i. p. 224. If we follow this interpretation, we have here 
asiin a view different from St. Paul’s; see 2 Thess. ii. 6, 7, ro 
KUTEXOV | O KATEXUW. 

taxerar. The present is used for the future. But C P, many 
cursives, the Vulgate, Armenian, and Syriac read raxnoerat Or raxy,- 
govtat. For the verb, cf. Isa. xxxiv. 4, «at raxyrovrac racas al 
Surdpes tov otpavav: Mic. 1. 4, cai ai xorkddes taxjcovrat ws Knpos 
azo mootwrov mupos. The reader will observe the characteristic 
re, cltion of words and phrases in this passage 
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18. xawvods 82 odpavods nal yy xauhy. Cf. Isa. Ixv. 17, dora 
yap 6 otpavds Kawos kai 9 yp Kxawyn: Enoch xci. 16, “ And the 
first heaven will depart and pass away, and a new heaven will 
appear”; Apoc. xxl. I. 

év ofg Sixacoodyy xaroxet. ‘Has its home” (Acts vil. 48; Eph. 
iil. 17; Col. ii. 9). This beautiful phrase is probably St. Peter’s 
own, but we may compare Exock xlvi. 3, “the Son of Man, who 
hath righteousness, with whom dwelleth righteousness.” 

14. wpoodoxGvres is repeated from ver. 12; ozovddcare from 
1. 5, 10, 153; domAor xat duwpyroe reminds us of 1 Pet. i. 19, dwpos 
kat aomos: 2 Pet. il. 13, omidor xat popo. The dative aire may 
be taken with the adjectives, “spotless and blameless in His sight,” 
or with evpeFjvas, “to be found by Him,” as in Isa. lxv. 1 (quoted 
in Rom. x. 20). 

15. xat Thy rod Kupiou fav paxpoBupiavy owrnpiayv fyeioGe. “ And 
count the long-suffering of our Lord salvation.” “Our Lord” must 
undoubtedly signify Christ, to whom alone the doxology in ver. 18 
is addressed. His patience (cf. ver. 9) is not slowness, but salva- 
tion; the Lord delays in order that all men may have time to 
repent and be saved. wrypia is used here in an unusual sense, 
of that which conduces to salvation. We might be tempted to 
regard it as the feminine of the adjective, if it could be shown 
that owrypos ever possessed more than two genders. 

xaQas cat... ypaey Suiv. ‘Even as also our beloved 
brother Paul, according to the wisdom given unto him, wrote unto 
you.” St. Paul never calls St. Peter ‘our beloved brother Cephas.” 
He is apparently represented as alive (AaAGv not AaAjoas in ver. 16 : 
but this is not conclusive, because the participle is contemporaneous 
with éypayev). St. Peter speaks of him with affection and respect, 
yet maintains the right to criticise. His words are not perceptibly 
stronger than those which he uses of Silvanus, 1 Pet. v. 12, Kara 
tiv do0cicay airg@ codiay may be understood as a commendation 
or as a caution. ‘Ypiy (see iii. 1) means probably the Asiatic 
Christians to whom 1 Peter was addressed, possibly some other 
Church or group of Churches. Whoever they were, they had 
received a letter (or possibly letters) from St. Paul. The substance 
of what St. Paul had written to them is more or less exactly indi- 
cated by the words of vers. 14 and 15. 

We may suppose St. Peter to lay the main stress on dowtAor, 
dpwpyrot, év eipyvy, and to be chiefly anxious for the correction of 
the moral disorders described in the second chapter. In this case 
any of the Pauline Epistles may be meant. Bengel selected 
Hebrews (he held the Pauline authorship of this Epistle); others 
have fixed upon Romans (Oecumenius, Grotius, Dietlein; see 
esp. Rom. 1x. 22); Jachmann decides for 1 Corinthians; Augusti, 
for Galatians; Benson, for Galatians, Ephesians, and Colossians 
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(see Col. i. r1 sqq. These three Epistles have the advantage of 
being addressed to Asiatics). Von Soden thinks that Ephesians 
may be meant (see Eph. i. 4-14, vi. 10-18). Clearly, if St. Peter 
only means ‘St. Paul, who has himself written to you, condemns 
licence and disorder as emphatically as I do myself,” it makes little 
difference which Epistle we choose. Indeed, St. Peter goes on to 
say that all St. Paul’s Epistles teach the same lesson. 

If, on the other hand, the stress falls on the words ry row 
Kupiov ypav paxpobupiav owrnpiay iyeto8e, and if we suppose the 
reference to be to an Epistle in which moral disorder was connected 
with difficulties about the Parousia, none of the existing Pauline 
Epistles can be in question except 1 Corinthians (in this Church 
there were very similar extravagances, and the Resurrection was by 
some denied) and Thessalonians, Alford elects for 1 Thess, 
thinking that St. Peter actually refers to this Epistle in ver. ro 
above (but see note there). 

The reader must make his choice between more or less uncertain 
possibilities. If 2 Peter was not written to Asiatic Christians, 
Corinthians (see Introduction, p. 244) or Thessalonians may very 
well be meant. If, on the other hand, it was,—and this seems 
more probable,—then Galatians, Ephesians, or Colossians may con- 
ceivably be referred to. But if we judge both that the recipients 
of 2 Peter were Asiatics, and that the Pauline letter in question 
dealt explicitly with disorders arising out of doubts about the 
Parousia, we are forced to conclude that St. Peter 1s speaking of 
a Pauline Epistle which, like that to the Laodiceans, or that to 
the Corinthians (1 Cor. v. 9), no longer exists. This is the opinion 
maintained on various grounds by Pott, Spitta, Kiihl, and Zahn. 

16. ds xat év mdoats émortoAais. This is the reading of ABC; 
SK LP have wdoas tats. ‘As also (he writes), in each and every 
letter (or in all his letters), speaking about these things.” It is by 
no means necessary to see in these words, as some have done, a 
reference to a definite canonical body of Pauline Epistles. St. 
Peter tells us that he was acquainted with several letters of St 
Paul’s, but does not say how many, nor whether they were earlier 
or later in date than the letter or letters referred to in éypawer dpiv, 
Nor, again, does he expressly say that these other letters were 
known to his readers, though this is probably implied in the 
following words of caution. In all these letters St. Paul speaks 
about “these things,” the coming of our Lord to judge, and the 
need of being found spotless and blameless in peace. The doc- 
trine of the two great teachers is for all purposes of the present 
Epistle the same. 

There is nothing surprising in these words. Under the Empire 
epistolary communication was as easy as it is now, though the 
speed of conveyance was not quite so great. It is not only possible, 
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but probable, that St. Peter received every one of St. Paul’s Epistles 
within a month or two of its publication. We cannot imagine that 
one apostle should have rerained in ignorance of what other 
apostles were doing, and it is quite inconceivable that St. Peter 
should not have read Galatians and 1 Corinthians. See Intro- 
duction, p. 241. 

évats. CK LP have é ols. 

Suovonta. In the Pauline Epistles there were passages which 
St. Peter regarded as hard to understand, difficult, obscure, capable 
of a right interpretation, but capable also of being wrested to a 
man’s destruction. Alford reads éy ofs (“in which matters”), and 
follows De Wette in thinking that the reference is specially to St. 
Paul’s teaching about the Parousia, in particular to 2 Thess. ii. 
1 sqq. But what St. Paul says there as to the signs of the End, 
though dvovdyrov, could not be so distorted as to endanger the 
readers salvation. Clearly St. Peter has in view “utterances 
which could be so twisted that they might serve to justify moral 
laxity” (Spitta; so also von Soden, Kiihl, Weiss, Wiesinger). 
Such are Rom. ii. 20, 28, iv. 15, v. 20, vil. 7; 1 Cor. xv. 56; 
Gal. iit. 10, from which ‘the ignorant and unsteadfast ” could (Rom. 
vi. 1), and in fact did, draw the false inference that morality is 
indifferent, and that the Christian is “free” from the Ten Com- 
mandments. Hofmann, however, is very possibly right in think- 
ing that among the dvovdyra are to be reckoned also those passages 
where St. Paul speaks of the spiritual resurrection of baptism (Eph. 
ii. 5; Col. ii. 12, 111, 1), which Hymenaeus and Philetus (2 Tim. 
li. 17) may have “twisted” into the sense that there is no other 
resurrection. St. Peter expresses himself with wisdom and modera- 
tion. St. James is more directly polemical, and comes very near to 
making St. Paul responsible for the erroneous interpretation which 
some had fixed upon his view of Faith and Freedom. 

ot dpabets Kat domjpixro. For dorypixrot cf. i. 12, ii. 143 1 Pet. 
v. 10, "Aways (not used elsewhere in the New Testament), bring- 
ing out, as it does, the moral value of teaching, of trained habits 
of reflexion, of disciplined good sense, is highly characteristic of 
St. Peter. By teaching the Christian is established in the way of 
truth (ii. 2), and of justice (ii. 21), the straight way (ii. 15), the way 
which is substantially one and the same in the Old Testament and 
in the New. 

ds cai tds Nowwds ypadds. “As they also wrest the other scrip- 
tures.” We might translate “the scriptures as well,” or “the 
scriptures on the other hand”; cf. Hom. Od. i. 132, éxrode 
dAAwy pyynornpwv (see Mr. Merry’s note), where Odysseus is dis- 
tinguished from the others, the suitors; Luke xxii. 32, érepoe dvo 
xaxoupyo.: 1 Thess. iv. 13, where of Aowroc means not “other 
Christians,” but ‘other people who are not Christians”: Deut. 
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Vill, 20, xafa xai ra Aowa €6yy: here again “the other nations” 
are contrasted with Israel (this is a common phrase). In this case 
the Pauline Epistles are not here included in, but distinguished 
from, “the other scriptures.” Yet it is possible that St. Peter 
speaks of the writings of his brother apostle as “scripture” in 
the full sense of the word. Scripture is the voice of.the Spirit 
of Christ speaking through man (1 Pet. 1. 11), that Spirit which 
St. Paul claims as his teacher (1 Cor. ii. 12, 13), and by which 
his copia was given. There can be little doubt that the apostles 
were regarded, and regarded themselves, as tro IIvevparos ayiov 
gepomevor. Writing inspired by the Holy Spirit was “holy writing,” 
and was afterwards canonised, because it had from the first been 
so considered. The Pauline Epistles were read in church, and 
even in churches to which they were not addressed (Col. iv. 16; 
1 Thess. v. 27), just as scripture was. See Introduction, p. 240. 

St. Peter has already warned his readers (i. 20) that all pro- 
phecy may be distorted by “private interpretations.” Here he 
adds that the Epistles of St. Paul may be garbled in the same 
way. 

Spitta rejects both the explanations given above, the second, 
on the ground that Peter cannot possibly have placed the Pauline 
Epistles on a level with the Old Testament; the first, mainly 
because the perversion of the Aocurai ypagai is mentioned incident- 
ally, and, as it were, by-the-way, after that of the Pauline Epistles, 
as if it were a matter of less consequence. Hence he concludes 
that these “other writings” were Epistles written by the companions 
of St. Paul. But this objection is not serious. St. Peter had 
already said that prophecy might be misinterpreted, and he would 
hardly have said this unless he meant that the Libertines did 
actually misinterpret it. Hence, in the present passage, it is 
quite sufficient for him to throw in a passing reminder. ‘‘ These 
men gloze St. Paul, as I have told you that they gloze the scrip- 
tures.” Besides, the meaning of ypadoi, used in this way without 
the name of an author, is so fixed that it cannot here mean any- 
thing but scripture. 

The most important question arising out of the present passage 
is whether, if St. Paul’s Epistles are here spoken of as ypady, this 
fact implies the existence of a settled Canon of the New Testament. 
If so, the date o! 2 Peter might be held to fall somewhat late in the 
second century ; and many commentators do so place it accordingly. 
The point must be taken in connexion with the other indications 
of date which are discussed in the Introduction. Here it is suff- 
cient to say that there is nothing in the language of 2 Peter which 
implies the existence of a fixed and definite corpus of Pauline 
Epistles,—we should infer, rather, that St. Paul was still alive, and 
writing,—and that the use of the later technical terms “canon” 
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and “canonical” only confuse matters. What we are to ask is 
not whether the Pauline Epistles are here treated as “ canonical,” 
but whether they are regarded as possessing those qualities which 
a later generation made the standard of canonicity ; whether, in 
other words, they are treated as apostolical and inspired. If we 
put the question in this shape, there is no reason why St. Peter 
should not have believed St. Paul’s utterances to be the word 
of the Lord; and it is certain that St. Paul himself held them 
so to be. It does not necessarily follow that St. Peter placed 
his fellow-apostles on the same level with Moses and the old 
prophets; but he may very well have placed them even higher. 
St. Paul sets apostles before prophets (Eph. iv. 11); and, though 
he is speaking here primarily of Christian prophets, there is no 
essential difference between one prophet and another. And it 
follows from 1 Pet. 1. 12 that the Christian evangelist was superior 
to the old prophets, as Christ Himself was greater than Moses. 

17. spets odv. ‘Ye therefore, beloved, since ye know beforc- 
hand, be on your guard; lest, being carried away with the error of 
the lawless, ye fall from your own steadfastness (or foundation).” 
TIpoywwoxovres is equivalent to travra mparov yw woKovTes, 1. 2°, 
li, 1; a0éopwy is repeated from ui. 7, wAarvy from ii. 18. For 
ovvarayOevres Cf. Gal. ii. 13. rypeypos (antithesis to dorpexror) 
is not used elsewhere in the New Testament. Commentators 
generally render the word here by “steadfastness,” but it more 
probably means “‘a strong foundation.” Thus Longinus, de Sub/. 
chap. 40, oTnptypovs TE Exew mpds GAAyAa Ta dvopara Kai éLepeiopara 
Tav xpovwv, the words, in a passage of the Antopfe of Euripides, 
do not rush on too fast, but have stays, or supports, or something 
that makes a pause in their connexion with one another. The 
sense of “a foundation ” belongs, it is true, rather to orjprypa, but 
verbals in -pa and -pos are confused in later Greek ; see xv‘Aiopa, 
2 Pet. il. 22, and dpmaypos, Phil. ii. 6. The foundation is defined 
as xdpts Kat yva@ous, which are at once the solid base on which 
the Christian is established, and the root in or from which he is 
to grow. ‘Idiov is perhaps more than a mere possessive; you 
have your own foundation, which is not that of the Libertines, 
who, indeed, have none. 

18. adfdvere. The active voice is here employed where classical 
usage would require the middle, as is frequently the case in later 
Greek. With the whole phrase cf. 1. 2, xdpus tuty . . . rAnOurbetn 
éy éxtyvooce. The construction is not certain. We may translate, 
“in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord ”; in this case rod 
Kuptov belongs as objective genitive to yrooe alone; or, “in the 
grace and knowledge of our Lord,” our Lord being regarded as 
the giver of both gifts. If we take the first view, yvaous will be 
another name for the értyvwors, cf. i. 2, 8. If the second, yraors 
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is to be explained as in i 5, 6. The latter course is preferable, 
because the words appear to mean different things, ériyvwors 
meaning that personal acquaintance with the Saviour which 1s 
the beginning and end of the spiritual life, while yvaous is rather 
“understanding,” ‘Christian instruction,” and here forms an anti- 
thesis to dyabets. Tvaors is the articulation of értyvwors. 

aito 1 S6fa. The doxology is addressed to Christ (see notes 
on 1 Pet. iv. 11, v. 11), as indeed is natural considering the high 
Christology of this Epistle. Eis népay aidvos, “unto the day of 
eternity,” is found only here in the New Testament; but see 
Sir. xvill. 9, 10, dpuOuot nuepav avOparov wodAa ern éxarov ws 
ataywy toaros ard OaArAdocons kai Wpos dupov, otrws drlya én & 
7ehépa aiwvos, “the number of man’s days at the most are a 
hundred years. As a drop of water from the sea, and as a pebble 
from the sand; so are a few years in the day of eternity.” In 
Sirach “ day of eternity” clearly means “eternity,” in which years 
are lost as a drop in the ocean. So here, also, els yyuépay aiavos 
is equivalent to eis rovs alavas trav aidvwv. Mr. Chase, in his 
Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church, does not comment on this 
remarkable phrase. But eis rovs aiavas becomes so immediately 
the ruling phrase that this Petrine doxology cannot have been 
written after liturgical expressions had become in any degree stereo- 
typed. Contrast the doxology of Jude, which offers a strong 
resemblance to later forms, and is followed by the “ Amen,” which 
is not genuine here. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLE OF 
ST. JUDE. 


§ I, TESTIMONIA VETERUM. 


Jerume. 

346-420. 

De uir. ill. iv., “Judas frater Jacobi paruam quae de septem 
catholicis est epistolam reliquit. Et quia de libro Enoch, qui 
apocryphus est, in ea assumit testimonia a plerisque reiicitur: 
tamen auctoritatem uetustate iam et usu meruit et inter sanctas 
computatur.” 


Eusebius. 

260-340. 

Hi. E. ii. 23. 25, “Toréov 88 dre vobeverar wey (he i is speaking of 
the Epistle of James), ov roAXot youv Tov Tadao airs Semmpovevoay, 
Gs ovde THS Aeyonevys Tovda, pads Kat abris ovens Trav éxra Aeyoy 
xafodtxav, cpus 8 topey xat tavras pera tov Aotwov év whelorais 
Sednpootevpévas exxAnoiats. 

Here Eusebius gives it as his own opinion that Jude was wé6os, 
on the ground that few of the ancients mentioned it, that is to say, 
quoted it by name. But he admits that some of the ancients had 
done so, and that it was regarded as genuine by very many Churches. 

HT, E. iii. 25. 3. Here E usebius ranks Jude in the number of 
Trav dvreyopévuv yvupipwy 8 obv duws trois woAAcis, and expressly 
distinguishes writings of this class from the vo6a, 

H. E. vi. 13. 6, 14. 1. Clement quoted Jude and commented 
upon it in the Hy potyposes. 


Didymus of Alexandria. 


Died, 394 or 399. 
Comments on Jude, and defends it against those who questioned 


the authority of the Epistle on the ground of the use therein made 
of apocryphal books. Migne, xxxix. 1811-1818 ; Zahn, Forschungen, 


ilL Q7- 
20 
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Synod of Antioch. 


264, or perhaps the second synod held a few years later. 

Eus. #. £. vii. 30. 4. The bishops speak of Paul of Samosata 
aS TOU Kal Tov Wedv Tov éavrov dpvovpevov, kal THY wioTLW, HY Kal avros 
aporepov elye, 4%) Pvdadgavros. Some MSS. insert xat Kvprov before 
dépvovmevov: and if this reading could be guaranteed (it is rejected 
by Heinichen), we might find here a reference to Jude 4 where 
K LP have rov povoy Secrorny Oeov xai Kvptov nav Incody Xpioroy 
dpvovpevo. But this reading again is doubtful. 


Origen. 


In Matth. tom. xvii. 30 (Lomm. iv. 149), after the words ei 5 xat 
tiv lovda mpocuro Tis érecroAny, proceeds to quote Jude 6. 

Ibid. x. 17 (Lomm. iii. 46), xai ‘lovdas eypayev ércoroAnv, dAryo- 
oTtyov péev, TweTAnpwpevnv S€ ToY THs oipaviou xdpLTOs éppwpevuv 
Asywv, GoTis év TO Tpooisiw eipyxey’ “lovdas "Incod Xpurrod dovdAvs, 
adeAdos Sé ‘laxwBov. 

Again in Matth. tom. xv. 27 (Lomm. i. 386); 7” Joan. tom. 
xiil. 37 (Lomm. il. 70), he quotes Jude 6 without naming the Epistle. 

In the Latin version of Origen, Jude 6 is quoted in ad Rom. u1. 6 
(Lomm. vi. 192), v. 1 (Lomm. vi. 338, ‘quod apostolus Iudas in sua 
epistola dicit”); ## Zzeck. Hom. iv. 1 (Lomm. xiv. 58), and Jude 8 
and g in £psst. ad Alex. (Lomm. xvii. 7, 8); de princ. Mi. 2. 1 
(Lomm. xxi. 303, “de quo in adscensione Mosis, cuius libelli 
meminit in epistola sua apostolus Judas ”). 

Origen treats Jude much as he treats 2 Peter. He acknow- 
ledges that there were doubts, but does not appear to have felt 
them himself. He was attracted to the Epistle by that very 
feature which repelled others, its angelology. The title apostle is 
given to Jude only in the Latin version of Origen. 


Clement of Alexandria. 


Commented on Jude in his Hypfotyposes. The substance of his 
commentary is still extant in the Latin Adumbrationes, which may 
be found in the edition of Dindorf or in Zahn’s Forschungen. Dr. 
Westcott with justice regards the latter part of this Adumbration, 
from tmmaculatos autem, as an interpolation due to Cassiodorus, and 
in the former part the words “sic etiam peccato Adae subiacemus 
secundum peccati similitudinem” can hardly be genuine, but the 
rest is not open to suspicion. 

In Paed. iii. 8. 44, Clement quotes Jude 5, 6 by name: in the 
next section, 45, Jude 11 is quoted, not by name. 

In Strom. ii. 2. 11 he quotes by name Jude 8-16, giving, as he 
often does, the first and last words of the section. 


a. 
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Tertullian. 


De cultu fem. i. 3, “Enoch apud Judam apostolum testimonium 
possidet.” “His words seem to imply that the Epistle was known 
to his readers, and therefore current in a Latin translation.” “It 
should be added that it has no place among the books contained 
in the Latin antigua translatio referred to by Cassiodorus, de rast. 
diu. litt. xiv.” (Dr. Chase, article on Jude in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible). The Epistle is omitted in the Canon Mommsenianus, 
an African catalogue of about 350 a.p.; see Introduction to 
1 Peter above, p. 14, but is included in the list of canonical 
Scriptures set forth by the third Council of Carthage in 397; see 
Westcott, Canon, p. 542. 


The Muratorianum. 


Accepts Jude, but mentions it in a manner which implies that 
it was doubted by some; see Introduction to 1 Peter above, p. 14. 


Theophilus cf Antioch. 
Died, 183-185. 
ii. 15 ad fin., ot 8 ad peraBatvorres xai pevyovres rémov ex Toro, 
ol Kai TAdVyTeEs KaAOvpLEVOL, Kal avTOL TUTOS TUYXaVvoUCLY TaY adioTapLEevwY 
avOpwrwv do tov @eov. (nly in Jude (not in Loch) are the 
planets a type of fallen man. 


Atheuagoras. 

About 177 A.D. 

Suppl. XXIV. (Otto, pp. 129, 130). The good angels € cuevay ef’ 
ols abrors érotyoey Kal Bucrafer’é 6 @eos, but others trav rept ro mporov 
orepewua (these are the planets whose place is the first heaven 
below the dzrAavys odaipa) fell through lust. They are the angels 
dv Sofae of puxpai, xxv. (Otto, p. 136). Here there is a clear refer- 
ence to Jude. 

Polvcarp. 


Phil, address. “EXeos tpiv xat eipnvy rAnOur Gein, cf. Jude 2 

Phil. iii. 2, otxodopetcOar eis tHv SoOcicay ipiv ior, cf. Jude 
3, 20; only here do we find the figure of building on or into the 
faith. 

Phil. x., ““mansuetudinem Domini alterutri praestolantes.” The 
Greek text may have been 70 €Acos rov Kupiou dAAyAots tpoodexopevor, 
thus we should get the right word for praestol/antes, cf. Jude 21; see, 
however, the notes of Lightfoot and Zahn. 

Phil. xi. 4, “sed sicut passibilia membra et errantia eos rcuocate, 
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ut omnium uestrum corpus saluetis. Hoc enim agentes uos ipsos 
aedificatis.” The same two thoughts are found in juxtaposition in 
Jude 20, 23. 


Martyrium Polycarfi. 
xxi, in doxology, Sofa, riyuy, peyadwovrvy, cf. Jude 2s. 


Second Epistle of Clement. 
XVL. 2, peraAdnYopuela Tov éX€ovs ‘Inooi, cf. Jude 21. 


Hermas. 


Sim. Ve 7. 2, praivey ryv odpxa, cf. Jude 8. 


Clement of Rome. 


xx. 12, @ } Oda nal 7 peyadwoury. 

Ixv. 2, ddfa, Timy, xpdros, peyadwovvy. 

Both these phrases occur in doxologies and may be liturgical. 
Sir. xviii. 5 has xpdros peyaAwovvys atrod ris eéLapOunoerac, but it 
is still possible that the form is suggested by Jude as. 


Barnabas. 


li. 10, dxptBever Oar obv Spetromev, adeA Goi, rept ris owrnplas Huan, 
iva py & rovnpos mapelodvaw wAdvys rowujcas év Hiv éx vijo7y 
"pas ard THs Cwns ov, cf. Jude 3, 4. Ilapefodvots does not occur 
in the Greek Bible; wapeocdvvw is found only in Jude. It is just 
possible that Barnabas was thinking of Jude. 

There can be little doubt that Athenagoras knew Jude, and the 
references to Polycarp will bear some weight. Above that time it 
must be allowed that the evidence is scanty and shadowy. There 
is less to produce than in the case of 2 Peter, but Jude is less 
interesting and much shorter. The testimony of Athenagoras is 
sufficient to carry back the date of Jude as high as the early years 
of the second century; if we accept the witness of Polycarp we 
must proceed still further, and there is nothing to prevent us from 
ascribing the Epistle even to the first century. 

The most serious points in the case against Jude are the omis- 
sion of the Epistle by the editors of the Peshito, and the fact that 
its authenticity was doubted in the time of Origen. It is possible 
that the omission and the doubt are connected, and that both may 
be accounted for by the same reason, namely, the use made in the 
Epistle of apocryphal writings. Certainly this was one reason for 
its rejection, as we learn from Jerome and Didymus, and it may 
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very well have been the only one. We may consider this point in 
some little detail. 

It has been maintained by Hofmann, Weisse, Volkmar, and 
others that Znoch did not exist, at any rate in its complete form, 
before the beginning of the second century A.D., and this contention 
has formed one of the main grounds for ascribing a still later date to 
the Epistle of Jude. Mr. Charles, however, in his admirable edition, 
explains and justifies the conclusion that of the six elements which may 
be distinguished in £zoch, not one is later than the Christian era. 

Enoch was used by the author of the Assumption of Moses, 
writing about the time of the Christian era, in the Book of Jubilees 
(before 70 a.p.), in the Apocalypse of Baruch (not long after 70 A.D.), 
in 4 Ezra (between 81 and 96 a.p.), and in the Zestaments of the 
Twelve Patriarcks. It was known also to many of the writers of 
the New Testament. Mr. Charles gives a list of passages which 
attest this fact. They abound in the Apocalypse, but they are to be 
discovered also in the Pauline Epistles, 1 and 2 Peter, Hebrews, 
Acts, and even the Gospels. 

Barnabas cites Znock three times, twice as scripture; and the 
book was used also by Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Tertullian, and 
Clement. Irenaeus also knew Zzockh, but it is to be noticed that 
on the crucial point he refuses to follow its teaching. The reason 
why the angels sinned, he tells us, must be left to God (il. 28. 7). 
They sinned before they fell to earth (iv. 16. 2); hence lust was the 
consequence and punishment, not the cause of their fall. Origen 
doubted the inspiration of the book, but does not absolutely reject 
it; he was attracted towards it by its promise of mysteries, but 
he believed that the angels fell through pride. Somewhat later 
Anatolius of Laodicea (bishop in 269; Kus. 4. £. vil. 32. 19) refers 
to Loch for an astronomical point. From this time the book fell 
into disrepute. Chrysostom treated the account therein given of 
the fall of the angels as blasphemy (/7om. in Gen. vi. 1). Jerome 
called Enoch apocryphal. Augustine pronounced strongly ayainst it 
on the ground of its angelology (de Ciu. der, xv. 23. 4), and Photius 
blames Clement of Alexandria in very severe terms for adopting its 
account of the angelic sin (Cod. cix.). 

In short, at the time when Bamabas wrote, Enoch was held 
to be an inspired book; it retained this reputation more or less 
throughout the second century, and from that date onwards was 
more or less emphatically condemned. And the ground of con- 
demnation was its attribution of carnal lust to heavenly beings. 

More than one inference may be drawn from these facts. It is 
certain that the authors of 2 Peter and of Jude would hold much 
the same opinion of Enoch ; both would regard the book with high 
respect. Hence it is impossible to fix the relative dates of the two 
Epistles by that Apokrs:phenscheu, or comparative reserve in the use 
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o. Apocrypha, which some German scholars detect in 2 Peter. 
Indeed, if it could be admitted that the later of the two was likely 
to be more discreet in his use of och, the fact would tell in 
favour of the priority of 2 Peter, who may be thought to adopt the 
objectionable interpretation of Gen. vi., while Jude rather avoids it 
(see notes on the respective passages). 

Again, the offence of Jude was not so much that he made use of 
Enoch, as that he actually quoted the book by name. Some, like 
Tertullian, would regard this fact as canonising £noch ; others, 
again, would regard it as condemning Jude. There must have been 
many men of authority even in the second century who took the 
latter view. For the Enochian account of the fall of the angels was 
not only repulsive to devout minds, but lent itself with great facility 
to more than one of the Gnostic systems. 

Here we may find a very probable reason for the rejection of 
Jude by the editors of the Peshito. It is precisely in Syria, where 
the extravagances of Jewish angelology were most familiar, that we 
should expect to find the strongest reaction against them. (On the 
subject of Enoch see especially Mr. Charles’ edition, and Schirer, 
History of the Jewish People in the Time of Christ, Eng. trans., 
references in Index). 

Jude’s use of the Assumption of Moses also gave great offence, 
as we see from Didymus, not because of the source of what he says 
about the archangel, but because of its nature. 

Finally, it may be said that the use of Jewish apocalypses forms 
a bond of relationship between 1 and 2 Peter and Jude. All three 
employ them in much the same way, a way that is different from 
that in which they are employed in other books of the New Testa- 
ment, in order to give concrete details of our Lord’s ministrations in 
the world of spirits, or of the history of the angels. If we compare 
their utterances with what we know from other sources of Jewish 
speculations on topics of this nature, we shall see that all three 
exercise great reserve. Jude goes slightly further than the other 
two, but there is no considerable difference. This feature may be 
taken as an indication that all three documents belong to nearly 
the same date, that the authors of all three were Jews who still bore 
legible traits of their Jewish education, yet at the same time ex- 
hibited that delicacy of spiritual perception which distinguishes the 
Church from the sectarians. 


§ 2. VOCABULARY AND STYLE, 
The words peculiar to Jude are drodiopilev, drracoros!, yoyyve- 


tys', Setypa, efeA€yxe (v./, in ver. 15)1, eraywrilerOar, eradpile, 
Peuipotpos, twapecdver, TAarYTYHS, ortAds, PO.vorwpivos, PvotKas. 
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The words marked (!) are found in one or other of the Greek 
versions of the Old Testament. "Amraworos occurs only once in 
the LXX., 3 Macc. iii. 69. Toyyvorys, in Sym. Prov. xxvi. 22; 
Isa. xxix. 24 ; Theod. Prov. xxvi. 20, but not in the LXX., though 

yoyyitev, yoyyvopos, yoyyvors are there found. TlAavyrys is found 
Fos. ix. 17 in the sense of “ wanderers,” but is not used in the 
Greek Bible of “ wandering stars.” 

The use of the Old Testament in Jude is very similar to that in 
2 Peter. Biblical words are used, and the facts of the ancient 
history are known, but there is no direct quotation. Dr. Chase 
goes too far when he says that the writer is steeped in the language 
of the LXX. Of the phrases which he cites, eprrauKrys is borrowed 
from 2 Peter, JavpdLev rpoowma and AaXciv vrépoyxa are probably 
taken from the Assumption of Moses, and évvrvid{erOa is used 
without the accusative évvmnov. 

Many of Jude’s phrases have a poetic ring about them, éra¢pi- 
lev, omrds, POwordpwos, Kipata dypw, mpoxetobar Setypa, Sixnv 
imexev. In this also he bears resemblance to 2 Peter. 

He is, however, more correct. Thus he has ozovdiyv roeiobat, 
ver. 3, for the vulgar ovovdyy rapacdépev, 2 Pet. 1.5. The intro- 
ductory vers. 3, 4 are well written; this is true also of vers. 11 
and 13, and of the concluding passage vers. 20-25, which is finely 
expressed. He corrects and simplifies 2 Peter in vers. 10 and 17, 
drops his awkward Hebraisms in vers. 1o and 18, and does not 
needlessly repeat words; the only striking instances of repetition 
are those of xara ras émriMupias atray ropevopevot, vers. 16, 18, and 
of daeBys, vers. 15, 18. Ver. 11 is sufficient to show how greatly 
superior he is to 2 Peter in command of language. 

The éppwpévor Acyor which Origen admired are to be looked for 
mainly in the denunciatory passage, where the style is affected by 
the model of 2 Peter. But Jude’s own writing is strong, dignified, 
and sonorous. 

The style and tone of the Epistle set before us a stern and 
unbending nature. There is no pathos in Jude, and he inclines 
always to a harsh view. See Introduction to 2 Peter, p. 221 sq. 
There is severity approaching to rigour in vers. 3, 22, 23. In this 
point 2 Peter bears a close resemblance to 1 Peter, but is very 
different from Jude. 

Lastly, attention must again be drawn to the use of Pauline 
phraseology. In Jude’s vocabulary ayos means ‘‘a Christian,” and, 
whether accidentally or not, the word does not carry this significance 
in either 1 or 2 Peter. KAnrds belongs to the same family, and the 
phrase used in ver. 19, Wuxexoi, rvet pa 7 Exovres, is strongly Pauline. 
Peter could hardly have used mvetya €xev in this sense, of men who 
are guided by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and yvyxixds, carnal, 
is wholy incompatible with the Petrine use of yvxy. Jude does not 
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employ the other crucial words Séxaos or Scxatoovvy, and we are 
therefore unable to say what signification he attached to them. 
But if dis dwoPavdvra, ver, 12, means “ dead first in trespasses and sins, 
and afterwards in apostasy,” we have here another Pauline thought. 

We must suppose either that a Petrine Epistle was recast by a 
friend of St. Paul’s, or that a Pauline Epistle was adapted by a 
disciple of St. Peter's. The former seems much the easier of the 
two alternatives. 


§ 3. INDICATIONS OF DATE IN JUDE. 


Till recently it was held by many scholars that the Book of 
Enoch did not exist before the time of Barcochba. This opinion 
has now been generally abandoned, and with it disappears one 
strong argument for the late date of the Epistle. 

Pfleiderer and others maintained that the false teachers de- 
nounced in Jude were the Carpocratians. If this were true, we 
should be obliged to place the Epistle somewhere about the middle 
of the second century. But it is not really a tenable view. 

As to the date of Carpocratianism we only know that the sect 
was in existence before the time of Hegesippus (Eus. 4. £. iv. 22. 5) 
and of Irenaeus (i. 25, ii. 31-34). Carpocrates is said to have in- 
sisted on the unity of God, but to have taught that the world was 
made by evil angels. According to this statement of Irenaeus he 
was therefore a dualist, like all the Gnostics. It is possible, how- 
ever, that Irenaeus did not nightly apprehend the precise form of 
his teaching on this point. At any rate the doctrine of his son, 
Epiphanes, was quite different. Epiphanes based his moral system 
on the state of nature, which is divine, yet neither chaste nor 
honest. ‘‘God,” he said, ‘‘ made the vines in common for all men ; 
they reject neither the sparrow nor the thief.” The same rule 
applies to difference of sex. In all things the divine justice is 
Kowwvia pet’ icorytos. Human law violates this natural equality of 
right, makes the thief, and makes the adulterer. Nature is divine, 
but law is devilish. In the fragments from the work of Epiphanes 
on Justice, preserved by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. ili. 2), we 
are not told expressly who was supposed to be the author of law, 
but it was probably the adversary, the Devil. Our Lord taught us 
that we are to “free ourselves from the adversary” (Luke xii. 58). 
This is to be done by breaking all his rules, and completing the 
cycle of experience which he forbids. Those who have not attained 
in this way to perfect emancipation must return again to life in 
other bodies till they have found freedom (Iren. 1. 25. 4). 

It is not difficult to reconcile Epiphanes and Carpocrates, and it 
may probably be true that the Carpocratian dualism opposed not 


a 
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God and Nature, but Nature and Law. But Irenaeus tells us that 
according to Carpocrates the world itself was created by evil beings ; 
and, though this may be a misconception, it is the view current 
among the Christian writers against Gnosticism, and would be that 
of Jude himself, if he lived at the time when this heresy was at 
work. 

Some of the Gnostics did not desire to separate wholly from the 
Church, but this can hardly have been the case with the Carpo- 
cratians. 

Whatever view we take of this extravagant sect, it is impossible 
to suppose that Jude had actually seen or heard of them. Carpo- 
cratianism was built on Stoicism ({qv xara vow) and on the 
Republic of Plato, but Jude says not one word about philosophy. 
The sect practised magic to show that they were masters over the 
evil spirits, believed in the transmigration of souls, possessed 
pictures or statues of Christ and the philosophers, which they 
crowned, or, in other words, worshipped, with equal honour. Some 
of them marked themselves with a brand on the right ear. They 
have nothing whatever in common with the men denounced by 
Jude except Antinomianism, and to find this error at work we 
have no need to look beyond the apostolic times. 

Jiilicher, however, is still unwilling to admit this. The oppo- 
nents denounced by Jude, he says (Zinlettung, i. 180), ‘are not 
simply vicious and characterless Christians, who had perhaps fallen 
away in the persecution (Jude 4, 16), or even Jewish revolutionaries, 
but Antinomian Gnostics.” They are Gnostics because they call the 
catholics ‘‘ psychic ” (ver. 19), regard the God of the Old Testament 
and His angels either as evil or as far inferior to the true God 
(vers. 8, 10), treat the violation of the Decalogue as a duty, and even 
practise unnatural vices (vers. 8, 23). Hence we must regard them 
as Carpocratians, or as Archontics, or as ‘fa school of (:nostics 
which afterwards disappeared.” 

Every word of this reasoning is disputable in the highest degree. 
But there is a sense in which we may accept the last of Julicher’s 
alternative conclusions. These people may be called Gnostics, at 
the cost of a slight anachronism, in so far as they set reason (or the 
inner light) against Scripture, and “they afterwards disappeared” in 
this sense, that these early Antinomian movements, which had in 
themselves no principle except a gross misconception of Pauline 
freedom, were finally lost in the developed Gnosticism of the second 
century. 

Jiilicher maintains, further, that the author of Jude is shown to be 
aman of late date by his stiff orthodoxy (vers. 3, 20), by his allusion to 
the time of the apostles as quite past (ver. 17), by his quotation of a 
Christian saying as written long ago (ver. 4), by his use of apocrypha, 
which is not in the apostolic manner. The general conclusion at 
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which he arrives is that Jude must have been written before 180 
(on the ground of the external attestation), that we cannot fix the 
exact date between 100 and 180, but that it must have been rather 
early than late between these two limits, because the author evi- 
dently regards this outbreak of Gnostic godlessness as a new thing. 

Here again every point is highly disputable. Jude’s use of 
apocrypha is certainly not later than that of Barnabas, and one of 
the reasons for which Harnack and others place 2 Peter after Jude 
is that the latter employs apocrypha more courageously, that is to 
say, more in the primitive manner, than the former. Again, ver. 17 
need not be understood to imply that the apostolic age was quite 
past. Jude tells us that he himself was not an apostle; and this 
counts in his favour, for Tertullian gives him the title, and a second 
century forger would probably have done the same. The writer of 
this Epistle knew that the brother of James was not one of the 
Twelve. For the rest he bids his disciples ‘‘ remember the words 
spoken before by the apostles” (ver. 17). In 2 Peter the apostles 
appear as still active. From the words of Jude we may infer one 
of two things, either that they (or some of them) were dead, or that 
they were dispersed in such a way that their voice could not at the 
time be heard by those to whom the Epistle was directed. The 
latter supposition, as Dr. Chase thinks, will quite satisfy the require- 
ments of the expression. Indeed it is hard to believe that a writer, 
who claimed to be the brother of James, yet was clever enough not 
to pretend to be an apostle, would betray himself by any very gross 
anachronism. Again, there is no reason for thinking that the words 
ol maAat rpoyeypappeévot, in ver. 4, refer to a Christian document ; if 
there were, there would be strong grounds for holding, with Spitta 
and Zahn, that 2 Peter is the document in question. This Jiilicher 
would not allow, and his Christian document is a mere fiction of 
the imagination. As to Jude’s orthodoxy, the same objective con- 
ception of “‘the faith” is found elsewhere in the New Testament, 
even in the Pauline Epistles (Gal. 1. 23, vi. 10; Rom. x. 8); and, 
though Jude’s language 1s stern, his belief in the exclusiveness of 
the Christian creed is readily illustrated (Acts iv. 12; John iii. 18; 
Matt. ii. 12; Apoc. xxi. 8; Rom. x.9; 1 Cor. xvi. 22; Eph. ii. 3; 
Heb. x. 29). 

Dr. Zahn (L£in/ertung, ii. 83) infers from ver. § that Jerusalem 
had been destroyed at the time when Jude wrote; but this meaning 
can hardly be extracted from the passage. ‘There is no allusion to 
persecution ; at the time when the Epistle was written it is probable 
that none had occurred. Very httle can be gathered as to the 
organisation of the Church. The writer clearly regards himself as 
responsible for the oversight of a group of communities; and as in 
2 Peter, the deface are probably the presbyters who have xupidrys : 
the same officials seem to be alluded to in the phrase zotpacvovres 
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éavrovs. This is the same state of things that we find in the Petrine 
Epistles, and it may be said with great confidence that, if Jude had 
been writing in the midst of the Gnostic controversy, he would 
certainly have said more about the position of the clergy. The 
adversaries whom he denounces are the same who appear in 
2 Peter, and enough has been said about them in the Introduction 
to that Epistle. 

Some help towards fixing the date would be gained, if we cou'd 
settle the precise relationship of Jude to our Lord. Clement of 
Alexandria, following the very ancient tradition embodied in the 
Protevangelium of James, regarded him as the son of Joseph by a 
previous marriage (.4dumb. in Ep. Judae ad initium). If we accept 
this view Jude was older than Christ, though possibly not by many 
years, as he is named last or last but one of the brethren. And 
this view is commended not only by the peculiar form of Jude's 
address,—he seems to shrink from calling himself the Lord’s brother, 
—but by the fact that the brethren on more than one occasion 
appear to have claimed”a certain right to interfere with our Lord's 
freedom of action (Matt. xii. 46; John vii. 3; indeed all the 
passages where the Lord’s brethren are mentioned in the Gospels 
are most readily understood in the same way). But if this is so, 
and if Jude was born some six or seven years at least before the 
Christian era, we could not safely date the Epistle after 65 a.D. or 
thereabouts. Those who, while accepting the Epistle as authentic, 
would yet place it about 80 or go a.D., must face this as well as 
other difficulties. 

Dismissing the theory that the Epistle is the work of a forger, 
we find the posterior limit of time in the probable duration of 
Jude’s active powers. The anterior limit is given by 2 Peter. But 
there still remains a question as to the interval of time that may be 
supposed to have elapsed between the two Epistles. 

It is not at all likely that this interval was considerable. In the 
first place, the circumstances which called forth the two Epistles 
are in all substantial features identical. But Antinomianism, or 
anarchism, is perpetually changing its shape. Even in its em- 
bryonic stage it is never the same for two moments together. We 
need only turn to the life of Luther, and read again the well-known 
history of his dealings with Carlstadt and Miinzer for an illustration. 
Before very long this void and formless anarchy takes shape, 
enunciates definite propositions, forms a school or conventicle. 
But neither St. Peter nor St. Jude mentions any distinct persons, or 
facts, or doctrines. They do not give so many details about the 
errors which they denounce as Colossians, or the Pastoral Epistles, 
or the Apocalypse. It is quite certain that they would have done 
so, if it had been in their power. If they are vague, it is for the 
obvious reason that they are obliged to be vague. They deal with 
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this new heresy just as 1 Peter deals with persecution. There is 
as yet nothing very definite to lay hold of; the peril is inchoate, 
and their warning is like an alarm in the night; it is only known 
that there is an enemy. In five or ten years’ time this state of 
things must have undergone a material change. Again, it is 
exceedingly difficult to believe that these moral disorders endured 
after the outbreak of the Neronian persecution : 


** Hi motus animorum atque haec certamina tanta 
Sanguinis exigui iactu compressa quiescunt.” 


Nor, again, is it easy to understand how St. Jude came to make so 
free and yet unacknowledged a use of 2 Peter after a lapse of time. 
Can we think that the previous Epistle had been forgotten, that by 
some miracle precisely the same state of things had recurred, that 
Jude happened to possess a copy of 2 Peter, and adapted it to his 
purpose without saying what he had done? This is not a plausible 
hypothesis. 

The same difficulty recurs whichever Epistle we put first, and 
It is greatly aggravated if we regard both as forgeries. Between 
such forgeries we could hardly allow a smaller interval than thirty 
years. But if we are to date Jude about 125-130 and 2 Peter 
about 155-160, how did the latter succeed in imposing upon the 
learned Clement? . 

By far the easiest and most probable explanation of the facts 
is that which has already been propounded, that the errors denounced 
in both Epistles took their origin from Corinth, that the disorder 
was spreading, that St. Peter took alarm and wrote his Second 
Epistle, sending a copy to St. Jude with a warning of the urgency 
of the danger, and that St. Jude at once issued a similar letter 
to the Churches in which he was personally interested. In fact, 
both Epistles may be samples of a circular that was addressed to 
many groups of Churches at the same time. In this way we get 
a perfectly natural explanation of Jude 3, a most significant verse. 
The writer had evidently received a sudden alarm, which had 
obliged him to write one thing when he was purposing to write 
quite another. ‘The avayxy arose from the arrival of 2 Peter. 

Thus also we find an intelligible explanation of the resemblance 
and of the difference between the two Epistles. In the second 
century a number of bishops sent round a circular against Mon- 
tanism (Eus. HY. £. v. 19), signed with their names. So the 
apostles in the early years of the Church sent round a circular 
in the matter of the circumcision dispute. Why should not the 
Corinthian disorders have called forth a similar manifesto? There 
may have been an apostolic meeting on the subject, or, if for any 
reason a meeting was not possible, a model epistle might be cir- 
culated, which each apostle or apostolic man would be at liberty 
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to modify, within reasonable limits, according to his personal 
inclination. This is certainly what would be done now, and 
common sense would dictate a very similar course at all times. 

Thus we may conclude that Jude is practically contempor- 
aneous with 2 Peter. Nor can the difference of tense between 
the rapecédvcay of the one and the écovra wevdodiddoxaAo of 
the other be taken as a serious objection to this view. It is the 
nature of Jude to put things more forcibly. But the two Epistles 
were addressed to different Churches, and the danger which was 
imminent in one place may have been present in another. 


§ 4. AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE. WHERE, AND TO 
WHOM WAS IT WRITTEN? 


In the Address the author styles himself “Jude, the slave of 
Jesus Christ, but brother of James.” “Slave of Jesus Christ” 
means “faithful Christian,” or “labourer in the Lord’s vineyard” 
(see note); the second qualification marks him out as brother of 
that James who appears in Acts xv. xxi. as president of the Church 
at Jerusalem, who is called “the Lord’s brother” by St. Paul, Gal. 
i. 19, and is commonly regarded as the author of the Epistle of 
James. 

We may identify him with that Jude or Judas of whom we read 
in the Gospels as one of the Lord’s Brethren. The list, as given 
by Matt. xiii. 55, is James, and Joseph (v./ Joses), and Simon, 
and Judas; as given by Mark vi. 3, James, and Joses, and Judas, 
and Simon. Both evangelists tell us that there were also sisters, 
and place Judas last, or last but one; and as the order which they 
follow is not an order of honour, for Joseph or Joses is unknown, 
we may probably infer that Jude was third or fourth of the sons in 
respect of age. What was the position of the daughters in the 
family sequence we cannot ascertain. 

Jude is first expressly called “brother of the Lord” by Hege- 
sippus, and it is probable that ncither he nor James used this title 
themselves. But it was freely given to them by the Church, as we 
see from 1 Cor. ix. 5. From this passage we gather also two 
important facts, that the brethren were well known in Corinth, a 
Gentile city, and that more than one of them were married. 
Hegesippus tells us that two grandsons of Jude were brought 
before Domitian, the authorities having taken alarm at their claim 
of descent from David, and of relationship to Christ; but that 
when they had showed their horny hands, described the little 
farm which they held in common, and explained that the kingdom 
which they looked for was not of this world, they were scornfully 
dismissed (Eus. 7. £. iii. 20). Hegesippus further related that 
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both these descendants of Jude lived on into the reign of Trajan, 
and seems clearly to imply that they were old men when they died 
(Eus. HY. £. iii. 32. 5). Beyond this we have no knowledge of Jude, 
except what we can gather from the Epistle itself. 

It is perhaps possible to draw an important inference from this 
narrative. If these grandsons of Jude were middle-aged men in 
the time of Domitian, and old men in the time of Trajan, when 
was Jude himself born? Suppose that the grandson died in 
105 A.D., about the middle of Trajan’s reign, at the age of 70. He 
would have been born in 35 a.p.; his father could hardly have 
been born after 13 a.D., or his grandfather after 9 B.c. On the other 
hand, if we suppose Jude to have been one of the younger children 
of Joseph and Mary, he can hardly have been born before 1 a.p. ; 
his son hardly before 24 a.D., or his grandson before 47 a.D. In 
this case the elder grandson would only have been 70 in the year 
of Trajan’s death, and there would have been nothing surprising, 
if he or his younger brother had lived on well into the reign of 
Hadrian. If, then, we may regard the narrative of Hegesippus as 
based on fact, the natural conclusion seems to be that Jude was older 
than our Lord,—in other words, that he was the son of Joseph by 
an earlier marriage. Further, Hegesippus clearly believed that 
Jude himself was no longer alive in the reign of Domitian, who 
assumed the purple in 81 a.p. When Jude died we do not know, 
but, if he was born nine or ten years before the Christian era, we 
can hardly suppose that he retained the full enjoyment of his 
faculties much after 65 a.p. For further information on the com- 
plicated problems involved in the term ‘“ Brethren of the Lord,” 
the reader must be referred to Bishop Lightfoot’s well-known 
Excursus, or to the article in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

It 1s probable, as has been already said, that Jude did not call 
himself ‘ Brother of the Lord.” But, then, why does he call himself 
‘Brother of James”? James was the special patron of the Jewish 
Christians. Now, the Epistle of Jude is not Jewish in any special 
sense, either in language or in thought, nor is there any reason for 
imagining that the Churches to which it was addressed were com- 
posed, to any marked extent, of Jewish converts. The writer, 
therefore, can hardly have intended to conciliate his readers by 
putting himself, as it were, under the wing of his great brother. 
Those to whom the letter was sent must have known perfectly well 
who he was, and what was his authority. The true explanation 
is probably that suggested long ago by Clement of Alexandria. 
Though Jude was not in the habit of calling himself ‘‘ Brother 
of the Lord,” he knew that others were, and he deprecates this 
usage. ‘I am Jude,” he says, in effect, ‘‘whom you call brother 
of Christ. Call me slave of Christ, du¢ brother of James.” 
“Brother of the Lord” was not an official designation, and, if 
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used by Jude himself, might seem to imply a claim to an authority 
above that of an apostle. There is no affectation of humility in 
its avoidance. 

Most of the commentators, whether they regard the Epistle as 
genuine or not, would accept the foregoing explanation of the 
Address. There have, however, been other opinions. 

Keil and others thought that the writer might be Jude the 
Apostle. ‘Tovdas *IaxwB8ov, Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13, may possibly 
mean “Judas the brother of James” (Blass, p. 95); and it is 
conceivable that if “James, the son of Alphaeus,” was the same 
person as “James, the Lord’s brother,” his younger and _ less 
distinguished brother might be known as “ James’ Jude.” But this 
identification is extremely doubtful ; and if in St. Luke’s list of the 
apostles we must translate ‘IaxwBov "AAdaiov, “James, son of 
Alphaeus,” it is almost or quite certain that ‘Iov‘das "IaxwBov must 
mean “Jude, son of James.” Further, it cannot be shown that 
any of the Lord’s brethren, even James, was reckoned among the 
Twelve. Again, the author of our Epistle does not call himself an 
apostle in the Address, and appears clearly to imply in ver. 17 that 
he was not one. Tertullian, indeed, calls him so (see above, p. 307), 
and he is so called also in the Latin translation of Origen’s works, 
but not in Origen’s Greek text, and not by Clement. 

Grotius conjectured that 2 Peter was written by Symeon the 
second, and Jude by that Judas who, according to Eusebius, was 
fifteenth and last of the Jewish line of bishops of Jerusalem. 
Before anyone can adopt this view he must persuade himself 
either that the words ddeAdos S€ “IaxwBov are an interpolation, or 
that they form a standing title borne by all the successors of James 
in his episcopal chair; and no reason can be given in support of 
either alternative. It may be noticed, however, in passing, that this 
Judas, the fifteenth bishop of Jerusalem, is probably a real person- 
age. It is true that the list of bishops given by Eusebius (//. £. 
iv. 5. 3) seems to have been unknown to Hegesippus, who says that 
Symeon, son of Clopas, the second bishop, lived to a great age, 
and suffered martyrdom in the reign of Trajan (Eus. #. £. iii. 11, 
32. 1). But in the Codex Marcianus there is a note which professes 
to be derived from the fifth book of the Aypotyposes of Clement, 
and gives the places of sepulture of certain apostles and apostolic 
men (the text will be found in Zahn, /orschungen, iii. 70). Here 
we read “Simon Cleophas, qui et Judas, post Jacobum episcopus, 
Cxx annorum crucifixus est in Jerusalem Traiano mandante.” It 
seems clear that Clement had combined the statement of Hegesippus 
with another that made Judas bishop in Trajan’s time. Hence we 
may infer that the é¢yypada from which Eusebius drew his list of 
bishops were older than 200 A.D. 

The conjecture of Grotius has been recently revived with some 
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mot Sse tv Pilcher }-quoted by Hamack, Chronologie, p. 467), 
Woe things a¢ see ome thar Jadas was probably the real name of 
Tre actiee i€ the Epwce, and thar “brother of James” meant 
mtn more than ftstop. Bat in his Eravertuag (1901, i. p. 182) 
Flicter las lacccaed tts view, and now thinks it most probable 
“Thal ine anther Zeenmged by bath to that circle in which the 
<i it Jaces was held in special honour; that he did not 
ventare tz foist tis wel-meant work on James himself, but con- 
tomtead Rimseif ath a member of his family. Perhaps Judas lived 
on ater his orother, down to a time at which none of the apostles 
if the Lord survived in Palestine, and therefore could most easily 
Te selected cet of the men of the first generation as the announcer 
of the appearance of the prophesied abominations.” But there is, as 
w= have seen, some reason for thinking that Jude did not long 
Sutive James. 

Dr. Harnack thinks (CAronologie, p. 468) that the author was 
mossibiy named Judas, and that the words adeAdes 5¢ “Taxw Bou were 
‘mserted in the Address at some date between 150 and 180 AD. “in 
order to set this unknown Judas back into the apostolic time, and 
2 secure respect for his piece, which, in days when Gnosticism 
Jourish-d. must have appeared especially valuable.” He was not 
the Bishop of Jerusalem, “for it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
suppose that such Jewish-Christian bishops gave anything to the 
Church at large.” A bishop, though circumcised, may have been 
an eminent man, but the Epistle is certainly not what we should 
expect to have been wmitten by an author of pronouncedly Jewish 
tendencies. Harnack’s theory, however, would require us to believe 
that the Address was falsified in a very glaring way within the life 
time of Clement of Alexandnia. 

All these theories rest upon the presupposition that Jude must 
have been written in the second century, because it 1s directed 
against Gnosticism, and have no value for those who hold the 
opposite belief. The sum of the matter is that, if Jude belongs to 
Gnostic times, we know nothing whatever about the author, except 
that he was not what he calls himself. 

The place of composition is unknown. Egypt or specially 
Alexandria, Palestine or specially Jerusalem, have been suggested. 
There is no reason whatever for selecting Alexandria, beyord the 
fact that the Epistle was known to Clement and Origen, who 
collected books from every quarter. Of any specially Egyptian or 
Alexandrine ideas it exhibits not the faintest trace. The other 
locality seems equally improbable. The death of James occurred 
probably in 62 A.D., and Jude, if he took any active part in the 
affairs of the Church, can hardly have lived in Jerusalem before this 
date. Even after his great brother’s martyrdom he was not Bishop 
of Jerusalem, and can scarcely have had a fixed abode in the sacred 
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city. Nor should we be inclined to look for him in one of the 
smaller towns of Palestine. The brethren of the Lord were known 
to the Galatians and to the Corinthians. Who can say where they 
were not known, what places they had visited, or where they were 
usually to be found? We need not suppose that they stuck like 
limpets to the rock of Zion. Such little information as we possess 
gives quite a different idea. 

Again, as to the Churches to which the Epistle was directed, we 
are left absolutely to conjecture. The only points which give us 
any kind of hold are the similarity of Jude to 2 Peter, and the 
similarity of the evils denounced to those of the Corinthian Church. 
But what conclusion can be built upon this slender basis? Corinth 
was a seaport town within a short sail of many places. In a limited 
number of hours an Antinomian missionary would find himself at 
any harbour in the Eastern half of the Mediterranean, at Thessa- 
lonica, or on the Asiatic shore, or at Alexandria. People were 
constantly going to and fro. 

Dr. Chase thinks it probable that the Epistle was sent to the 
Syrian Antioch, and possibly to other Churches in that district. 
The reader will find his argument in Hastings’ 2vd/e Dictionary. Dr. 
Chase relies chiefly upon three points: that the Christians addressed 
were mainly Gentiles, that they were men among whom St. Paul 
had worked, and that they had received oral instruction from the 
apostles generally, and, therefore, probably lived at no great distance 
from Jerusalem. We may say that no better conjecture can be 
proposed ; but even this is far from certain. It seems most probable 
that the Churches addressed were mainly Gentile, though this is dis- 
puted ; that they were acquainted with St. Paul’s form of teaching is 
most likely, but St. Paul had laboured in many places; they knew 
the apostles also, but how many of them or in what way is doubtful. 
For it is not necessary to understand éAeyoyv, in ver. 17, of oral 
instruction alone, and in any case we need not imagine that more 
than one or two of the Twelve had visited the district in question. 
But there is really no clear light. We might be tempted to infer 
from the resemblance between the two Epistles that the Churches 
addressed in 2 Peter and in Jude lay in proximity to one another ; 
but even this is penlous. Jude may have been addressed to almost 
any community in which Greek was spoken. The two Epistles 
must have been written at nearly the same time, but they may have 
been sent in very different directions. 

As to the personal characteristics of Jude something has already 
been said, and what little remains will be found in the notes. 
Compared with 2 Peter he exhibits a certain hastiness and tendency 
to take things at their worst, compared with either 1 or 2 Peter a 
certain hardness. No document in the New Testament is so 
exquisitely tender and pastoral as the First Epistle of St. Peter, and 
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even in the Second Epistle, in the midst of the anger and indigna- 
tion so naturally excited by the cruel wickedness of the false 
teachers, there are still beautiful phrases, steeped in sympathy and 
fatherly affection. Jude is undoubtedly stern and unbending. On 
the other hand, Jude ts in closer intellectual sympathy with St. Paul. 
St. Peter commends the Apostle of the Gentiles in high terms, yet 
with qualifications. St. Jude speaks Pauline language, and inclines 
towards the Pauline mysticism, though to what extent it is impos- 
sible to say. The notable word yuyxucds is used also by his brother 
James in the same sense, and, though it belongs to the Pauline 
psychology, in which Y¢vxy was sharply distinguished from zvetpua or 
yots, does not necessarily involve the Pauline conceptions of law or 
of justification. St. James was probably as mystical as St. Paul, 
yet he was a strong legalist. Like St. Paul, he held that whoever 
breaks one article of the law breaks the law as a whole (Jas. ii. 10; 
Gal. iii. 10), This view (it was held also by the Stoics) is highly 
metaphysical or mystical, but it led the two apostles to very different 
conclusions, the one to the necessity of perfect obedience, the other 
to the idea of a righteousness which was not of law at all. It is 
possible that Jude also belonged to the same type of Pharisaic 
mysticism as his brother. But in any case his ideas and language 
differ noticeably from those of St. Peter. 

But here we touch upon a question which is unhappily among 
the obscurest of all the problems that surround the history of the 
early Church. Who can enumerate the countless modes in which 
the relation of law and gospel presented itself to the first believers ? 
Many writers content themselves with the rough and unintelligent 
distinction between Jewish and Gentile Christians, but this rests 
upon the mere accident of birth. The most Gentile of all teachers, 
St. Paul himself, was a Jew, and on either side there are endless 
shades and gradations. On the one extreme there are certain sects 
which we may call exclusively Jewish, or rather Oriental, but a 
Gentile Christian might be anything. Certainly there can be no 
greater error than that of using “Pauline” and “Gentile” as if 
these words were coextensive. 
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1. On the general form of Jude’s Address see notes on 1 Pet. i. 1 ; 
2 Pet. i. 1, and Introduction to 2 Peter, pp. 79, 219. Jude has, 
in common with 2 Peter, ‘Incov Xpiorov SotAos, a similarly general 
description of those to whom the Epistle is directed, the verb 
zAnOuvOein, and the word eipyy, which, however, is here combined 
with eos and dayary. If we suppose that 2 Peter is here copying 
Jude, we must also suppose either that he went back to 1 Peter for 
part of his formula, or that (as Professor Harnack thinks) he forged 
both addresses, but adopted a simpler and more archaic form than 
that of Jude. But the easier inference is that Jude followed Peter; 
indeed, this is a necessary conclusion, if it is allowed that Jude here 
uses Pauline phrases. 

Five personages of the name of Jude occur in apostolic or 
sub-apostolic times. (1) Judas Iscariot. (2) The Apostle ‘Iovdas 
"IaxwBov, Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13; John xiv. 22; this “son of 
James” is commonly identified with Lebbaeus or Thaddaeus. (3) 
Judas, the Lord’s brother, brother also of James, Matt. xiii. 55; 
Mark vi. 3, where he is named last or last but one. (4) Judas 
Barsabbas, Acts xv. 22-34. (5) Judas, the last Jewish bishop of 
Jerusalem in the time of Hadrian, Eus. 4. £. iv. 5. 3. 

The author of our Epistle gives two descriptions of himself— 
(1) "Incot Xptorod dovAos: (2) ddeAdos de "IaxdBov. The first does 
not mean that he was an apostle (see note on 2 Pet. i. 1), and 
ver. 17 is generally understood to mean that he did not so regard 
himself. His brother James also was not an apostle. The second 
identifies our Jude with the brother of the Lord. 

But why does he not call himself the brother of the Lord? 
Clement of Alexandria in his commentary, which still exists in a 
Latin version, answered the question thus—“ Judas, qui catholicam 
scripsit epistolam, frater fiiorum Joseph exstans ualde religiosus et 
cum sciret propinquitatem domini, non tamen dicit se ipsum 
fratrem eius esse, sed quid dixit? /udas seruus Jesu Christi, utpote 
domini, frater autem Jacobi.” Zahn (Einlertung, i. p. 84) adopts 
this explanation, which is probably correct. The sense is, “ Jude, 
the slave, I dare not say the brother, of Jesus Christ, but certainly 


the brother of James.” 
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The description, “brother of James,” cannot have been needed 
as an introduction or recommendation, for the brethren of the Lord 
were ail held in high esteem (Acts 1. 14). Certainly Jude must 
have been well known to the people whom he 1s addressing. Nor 
can the description be taken to show that he is writing to Churches 
of Palestine or to Jewish Christians, by whom St. James was held 
in special honour. For, apart from the fact that St. James would 
not need his help, the brethren of the Lord were known to the 
Gentile Churches, for instance, to the Corinthians (1 Cor. ix. 5), 
and may quite possibly have visited and preached tn Corinth. 

tog dy Ged warpi. . . xdnrois. “To the Called, which in 
God the Father are beloved and kept unto Jesus Christ.” The 
Father is our Father. KAzrots is a substantive, as in Rom. 1. 6; 
1 Cor. i. 24. The word is not used by Peter in either of his 
Epistles, and belongs to the Pauline vocabulary ; the same thing is 
true of dys, ver. 3; Yuxixol and mvetya, ver. 19. ‘Ev can hardly 
mean “by,” for the preposition appears to be never used to denote 
the agent. Nor is it possible to translate “ who in God are beloved 
by me and kept unto Jesus Chnist,” because both participles must 
be referred to the same agent. Yet again, there is no instance of 
év ea being used in that general sense which belongs to év Kupip 
or év Xporw in the Pauline Epistles (unless 1 Thess. 1. 1 ; 2 Thess. 
i. I are in point), and, even if there were, the sense required, “‘ who 
in God are beloved by God,” is not obtained without difficulty. 
But this seems to be the meaning. In ver. 21 St. Jude has éavrots 
év dydrn Geodv typyoare. St. Peter does not speak of the love of 
God, and here again we may possibly detect the same affinity 
between St. Paul and St. Jude that has already appeared in the 
word «xAyrots. 

The variants tots €Oveow trois év Mew and rois ev Beg warp 
qyiacpévors have very little support. The latter was probably sug- 
gested by the embarrassment of the text; the former shows that at 
an early date the recipients of the Epistle were thought to have been 
Gentiles. 

The Epistle cannot have been meant for the Church at large. 
It is directed to some group of Churches in which St. Jude was 
personally interested, and called forth by definite and peculiar cir- 
cumsta:ices. 

8. dyamnroi . . . miore. “Beloved, while I was giving all 
diligence to write to you about our common salvation, I found it 
necessary to write to you exhorting you to do battle for the faith 
which was once for all delivered to the saints.” With racay orovdyv 
rotovpevos Compare the language of 2 Pet. 1. 5, 10, 15, ill. 14. These 
repeated phrases have caught St. Jude’s ear. 
énaywviferbat is not used elsewhere in the New Testament ; the 
reposition merely strengthens the verb, but the simple dywwifeo Gas 
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is as strong a word as could be found. For zrapadoGeloy ct. Acts 
xvl. 4; 1 Cor. xl 2, xv. 3; 2 Pet. 11. 21; Spitta thinks that the use 
of the word here is suggested by this last passage. 

Gyo. “‘The saints” is here another name for Christians, as in 
Acts ix. 13, 32, 41; Rom. xii. 13; Heb. vi. 10; Apoc. v. 8, but 
the word is not used as a substantive by Mark, Luke, John (in 
Gospel or Epistles), James, or Peter. See Hort, Christian Ecclesia, 
pp. 56, 57. ‘H mores, in defence of which men are to contend, is 
not trust or the inner light, but a body of doctrine, dogmatic and 
practical, which is given to them by authority, is fixed and unalter- 
able, and well known to all Christians. It is “your most holy 
faith,” ver. 20, a foundation on which the readers are to build 
themselves up. It combined intellectual and moral truth. See 
Sanday and Headlam on Rom.1.17. It had been attacked by men 
who turned the grace of our God into lasciviousness, that is to say, 
by Antinomians ; but these men were mockers, ver. 18, and, from 
the emphasis with which Jude introduces his quotation from Ewocf, 
ver. 14, we may presume that they mocked at the Parousia. 

Jude’s language about the Faith is highly dogmatic, highly 
orthodox, highly zealous. His tone is that of a bishop of the 
fourth century. The character may be differently estimated, but 
its appearance at this early date, before Montanism and before 
Gnosticism, 1s of great historical significance. Men who used such 
phrases believed passionately in a creed. 

Lachmann, and some of the older school of commentators, 
placed a comma after tty, and took wept ris Kowys MoV Gwrnpias 
with ypayot: but recent scholars generally reject this unnatural 
punctuation. 

St. Jude says that he had been busy with, or intent upon, 
writing to his people zept rHs Kowys owrnptas, an ordinary pastoral 
Epistle dealing with general topics of instruction and exhortation, 
but found it necessary to change his plan and utter this stirring cry 
to arms. Evidently he is referring to some definite and unexpected 
circumstance. News had been brought to him of the appearance 
of the false teachers ; possibly he had just received 2 Peter; if so, 
we can understand the use which he makes of that Epistle. 

De Wette, Briickner, Spitta, Zahn think that the writing referred 
to by the ypadev was not an ordinary Epistle, but a treatise of some 
considerable length; but the age was hardly one of treatises, and 
there is nothing in the text to support the idea. 

4. wapeioéducav ydp. “For certain men have crept in privily, 
who of old were appointed in scripture unto this doom.” Tep 
introduces the reason of dvdyxny écxov. For mapeaoédvoay B has 
mwapecedUnoay, a Vulgar form; see Blass, p. 43. The aorist is here 
not distinguishable in sense from the perfect; as to the meaning 
of the compound verb, refer to note on mapecayew, 2 Pet. i. 1. 
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xapira, The grace is the iors, or the gospel (1 Pet. i. 10) ; it pro- 
mises a freedom which these impious men turn into lasciviousness. 

tov povov Seomwdtny nat Kupiov hpov ‘Incodv Xprotov dpvodpevor. 
Cf. 2 Pet. 11. 1, Tov ayopavavta atrovs Seorérnv apvovpevor. St. 
Peter’s phrase is certainly the finer, and is probably the orginal ; 
it is marked by his favourite iambic rhythm; the dyopacavra ex- 
plains and limits deozérqv, and here, as in other passages to be 
noticed as we proceed, Jude has a tendency to exaggerate and 
harden the thought of St. Peter. Tov povov derxérny is so strong a 
phrase that it has been regarded as impossible. Hence K L P and 
several other authorities, followed by the ¢exfus receptus, insert Ocov 
after Seoxdryv: and many commentators, who do not accept this read- 
ing, yet translate in the same sense, ‘the only Master and our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” But this misrendering is needless. If Christ may b> 
called deazdrns, He may also be called povos deororys in distinction 
not from the Father, but from all false masters. Cf. note on ver. 25. 

5. dwopvjoa. Cf. 2 Pet. i. 12, troptpvyoxev: i. 13, 1. 15, 
panpnv moretocOa: ili, 1, Sceyefpav ey tropvjce. See note on 
ovovoyy, ver. 3. Either Peter has caught up and reiterated certain 
unimportant words from Jude, or Jude had read the first chapter 
of the Petrine Epistle and adopts from it words which, from their 
iteration there, were likely to catch the ear. The latter is the more 
probable view. Jude exhibits manifest tokens of haste, abbrevia- 
tion, and confusion. A glance back at the preceding Epistle will 
show that St. Peter uses “remind” quite naturally, where he is 
recalling to the memory of his readers lessons that they had cer- 
tainly often been taught. Jude “reminds” his people of the 
instances of judgment, none of which belonged to the catechism, 
and some of which, at least the story of Michael, may have been 
quite new to them. The 6¢ also is difficult. Probably we must 
find the antithesis in doeBets and dpvotpevoe: they are impious and 
deny the Lord, “but” God punishes such men. Certainly the 
sense is more clearly unfolded in 2 Peter; and this is a remarkable 
fact, because Jude is the more skilful writer of the two. 

eiSdras dGmaf mdvra. “Though once for all ye know all things.” 
But the things which Christians know once for all are those which 
are included in “the faith once for all delivered to the saints,” not 
historical instances of God’s wrath. Here again we have a confused 
reminiscence of xaizep eiddras, 2 Pet. 1. 12, where the words are 
quite intelligible. 

For the comparison between the instances of Judgment as they 
are given in the two Epistles, see Introduction to 2 Peter, p. 221. 
The first instance, that of the destruction of the sinful Israelites in 
the desert, is peculiar to Jude. It reminds us of Heb. ili. 18-iv. 2; 
1 Cor. x. 5-11. Its introduction here disturbs the strictly chrono- 
logical order of the instances given in 2 Peter. 
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Sn & Kupos. “That the Lord, when He had brought the 
people safe out of the land of Egypt, afterwards destroyed them 
which believed not.” By “the Lord” is no doubt meant Chnist, 
cf. 1 Cor. x 4, 9. With ro devrepov cf. devrepoy, 1 Cor. xii. 28; 
éx devrépov, Heb. ix. 28. Here it marks a strong contrast, and 
sharpens the point of the warming. “It is true that the Lord saved 
Israel from Egypt; yet notwithstanding He afterwards slew the 
faithless. So he has saved you, but so also He may slay you.” 

The text of the verse is uncertain. #& K L insert a second tyas 
after cidoras. &, many Fathers, and versions place arag after Kvptos 
(@cos). For saxra K L and others read rovro. K L and many 
others have o Krpws: XC Krpwos: AB and many versions with 
Didymus and Jerome ‘Ineots, and there is some inferior authority 
for 6 Geos. The second tyas is probably a mere slip; the trans- 
position of tpas may be due to a desire to provide an antecedent 
for ro devrepoy, though, if so, it inv olves a grammatical error, as 
axaf cannot mean “firstly.” Touro for rayra is again a slip, or an 
attempt at emendation. The variants @eds and “Iycots for Kupsos 
are also emendations ; the copyists did not feel quite certain what 
Jude meant. 

6. dyyé\ous. The Second Instance; the Fallen Angels. 

“‘And the angels who kept not their own principality, but for- 
sook their proper habitation, He hath kept in everlasting bonds 
under darkness unto the judgment of the great day.” Jude prob- 
ably found cepats in his copy of 2 Peter (see note on the corre- 
sponding passage), but it is just possible that he remembered to 
have read of “bonds” in Z£uoch. Aidsos (it is an Aristotelian 
word, while aiwstos is Platonist) occurs also in Rom. i. 20. The 
absence of the article with dyyéAous is of no consequence, the par- 
ticular angels being defined by the following article and participles, 
cf. 1 Pet. 1. to. 

The principality of the angels is the special government or 
province intrusted to them by God. The passage which lay at the 
foundation of Jewish belief on ‘this point is Deut. xxxii. 8, dre 
drepepilerv 6 tyrotos Evy, ws St€orrepev viors "Addu, éornoer dpa éOvav 
Kata apOpov ayyeAwy Ocot, cai éyernOy pepis Kuptov Aads atrod "laxwB 
—where xara dpiOpov dyyéAwv Ocovd represent Hebrew words which 
in A.V. and R.V. are rendered “according to the number of the 
children of Israel.” The passage was taken to mean that God 
assigned the government of the several nations to guardian angels. 
Probably this view was older than the Septuagint, for there are 
many indications in the Old Testament that the gods of the nations 
were regarded as wicked angels. There was also another tradition 
that the seven planets were ruled by the seven chiefs of the angels 
of service. The planets, wandering stars (see below, ver. 13), were 
wicked stars, because they had broken loose from their appointed 
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station. Hence their angels were punished. Zaoch xviii. 13 sqq., 
“And what I saw there was horrible—seven stars like great burning 
mountains, and hke spirits, which besought me. The Angel said, 
This is the place where heaven and earth terminate ; it serves as a 
prison for the stars of heaven and the host of heaven. And the 
stars which roll over the fire are they which have transgressed 
the commandment of God before their rising, because they did not 
come forth at the appointed time. And He was wroth with them, 
and bound them till the time when their guilt should be consum- 
mated in the year of the mystery.” Cf. Enoch xxi. 2 sqq. Jude 
says that they are bound ‘‘till the judgment of the great day.” 
This phrase also is suggested by Zmoch, where we find éws ris 
Kpivews THS peyaArs, Méxpls Nuepas Kpicews THS peyadns (ed. Charles, 
pp. 85, 86. See also Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Hetls, 1. 394; 
Harnack’s note on Hermas, Sim. viii. 3. 3). According to these 
traditions the sin of the fallen angels was pride or disobedience. 
This is the view adopted by Origen, i# £zech. Hom. ix. 2 (Lomm. 
i. 121), “Inflatio, superbia, arrogantia, peccatum diaboli est ; et ob 
haec delicta ad terras migrauit de coelo.” 

By the side of these ran another stream of tradition based on 
Gen. vi., according to which the sin of the fallen angels was lust. 
Justin, Apo. ii. 5, combines both, oi & dyyeAot, tapaBavres ryvde THVv 
rafwv, yovakov pigerw irriOnoav. 

St. Peter does not specify the sin of the fallen angels, but he is 
evidently referring to their doéAyerar. St. Jude is not content with 
a passing allusion; he develops and confuses it. When he says 
that the angels forsook their proper habitation (came down from 
heaven to earth), he is thinking of Gen. vi.; when he says that 
they kept not their own principality, of Deut. xxx. 8. Yet after all 
he has not made his point clear. For how could either the false 
teachers or their victims be said py rypyoae tyv eavtov apyny ? 

7. The Third Instance ; the Cities of the Plain. 

Jude omits the Deluge, and here does not mention Lot. 

@s XoSopa Kai Fépoppa Kat ai mepi adtds modes. The other 
cities were Admah and Zeboim, Deut. xxix. 23; Hos. xi. 8. There 
were five cities of the plain, but Zoar was spared. Tov dpotov tporor 
tovras, “like these fallen angels”; here at last the doéAyea is 
brought out. The compound éxzopvevew is not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament, but is used by the LXX. in Gen. xxxviil. 24 
and elsewhere. The éx- may, as Hofmann thinks, add the notion 
of going outside the moral law. In dreAOotoa driow capes érépas 
we have another illustration of the manner in which Jude used 
2 Peter. The latter has (11. 10) rovs driow capxos ey émOuuia 
placpovd mopevopevouvs. Jude has caught up this phrase, but by 
adding érépas has made it refer to the sin connected with the name 
of Sodom,—a sin which, though horribly common in heathen Greece 
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and Rome, was never alleged against teachers who could in any 
sense be called Christians. The language of 2 Pet. il. 6, 10 is 
greatly exaggerated here. Further, St. Peter does not fall into the 
error of saying that the sin of Sodom was like that of the angels, 
for the fallen angels could not be said dweAGety oriow capxos érépas. 

Beiypa (here only in the New Testament) properly means “a 
sample” or “specimen”; it is here used in the sense of the 
classical mapdderypa or the later brddeypa (2 Pet. i ll. 6), ‘‘a pattern,” 
or “example,” or “warning.” TIupds atwviov is best taken with 
dixnv: “they are set forth as a warning, suffering the punishment of 
eternal fire.” Jude omits all mention of Lot, fixing his mind only 
on the divine vengeance, and here again sharpens and hardens the 
words of St. Peter, irodaypa peddAovrav doeBeiy reBexws. 

8. otro, the false teachers of ver. 4. “EvurvafeoOa, “to dream.” 
Their dreams may be those of prophecy; these false teachers 
being also false prophets (2 Pet. 1. 1), who support their evil 
doctrines by pretended revelations; cf. Deut. xi. 1, 3, 5. This 
explanation is favoured by von Soden and Spitta, and is much the 
best. Or possibly, as some hold, ‘“‘dream” may be used in the 
sense of “vain imagination.” The difficulty is that, though the 
Latin somnium is used in this sense, the Greek évvrvoy is not. 
Nevertheless this is the interpretation of Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom, iil, 2. 11, évurvialopevor (0 yap trap Ty aAnOeig éreBadXAovorr). 
"ExiBadAovow most probably means “attack,” and 6 should be 
corrected to ov. So also Adumd, in Ep. Judae, “hi somniantes, hoc 
est, qui somniant imaginatione sua libidines et reprobas cupidi- 
tates.” The meaning involved in the “filthy dreamers” of the AV 
may be confidently rejected, because, as Alford points out, the 
participle belongs not only to odpxa puaivovor, but equally to 
Kuptoryta aberovat and dogas BAardypotor. 

gupxa piatvoucr. Here Jude is adapting 2 Pet. ii. ro, and the 
passages should be carefully compared. Peter says, “the Lord 
knows how to deliver the godly out of trial, and keep the unjust 
under punishment till the day of judgment, but especially those 
who walk after the flesh ... and despise lordship. Self-willed 
daring ones, they fear not to blaspheme dignities.” He has passed 
away from Sodom, and is speaking of the False Teachers ; it is they 
who despise lordship and rail at dignities. Jude says that the 
false teachers are like the people of the cities of the plain in that 
they despise lordship and blaspheme dignities. But it is only by a 
great effort of exegesis that we can fasten these two charges on the 
people of Sodom. Jude has abbreviated and confused his text. 
For xvptorys and do0fa see notes on 2 Peter. 

9. 6 S€ Mixand. “But Michael the archangel, when contend- 
ing with the devil he disputed about the body of Moses, durst not 
bring against him a sentence of blasphemy, but said, May the Lord 
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rebuke thee.” That is to say, “may the Lord rebuke thee for thy 
blasphemy.” Peter says that the angels will not bring against 
dignities “a railing accusation” (BAdodypov xpi), which is quite 
a different thing. See Introduction to 2 Peter, p. 217. Araxpiver@ar 
is used here in its proper sense, “to get a dispute decided,” 
** contend with an adversary in a court of law.” The dative daBorAw 
is governed by dteAeyero. For xpiows see 2 Pet. tl. 11. “Esrerepyorae 
is, of course, optative. 

The incident is taken by St. Jude from the Assumption of Moses, 
as we are informed by Clement of Alexandria (dumb. in Ep. 
Judae), Origen (de Princ. ii. 2. 1), and Didymus. The passage as 
given, perhaps loosely, by a Scholiast on Jude (text in Hilgenfeld, 
Nouum Testamentum extra Canonem receptum, \. p. 128) runs 
thus: reAeurgocavros év ta oper Mwvoews 6 dpxdyyeAos Meya7Ad 
drouréedXctrar perabjnowv TO capa. 6 pév otv diaBodos avretye GeXwr 
drarjoat, A€ywv Gre uot 7d Gopa ws THs TAns Seorolorri, Frou Sa TO 
wataga: tov Aiyirrwv BrAacdypotvros Kata tov dyiov xai dora 
dvayopevcaytos: pn éveyxoyv THY Kata TOD dyiov BAacdypulay 6 ayyedos 
"Excrysnoat aor 6 Weds, mpos Tov SidBorov én. Here we sce from 
drrooré\Xerar that the dispute did not occur in the presence of the 
Lord ; hence Jude omits St. Peter’s wapa Kvpiw: azain the meaning 
of BAacdnplas xpiots comes out very clearly. Satan blasphemed 
Moses, claiming his body as that of a murderer. Michael would 
not tolerate his sin of blasphemy against the saint, yet abstains from 
openly charging him with blasphemy. The date of the Assumpiion 
is variously given; but as it was probably used by St. Paul in Gal. 
iii, 19, where Moses is called the peoirys of the law (the phrase in 
the Assumption as quoted by Gelasius Cyz. Acta Syn. .Nicaen. 
ii. 18, p. 28, is ras Siabjxns peofryy: in the existing Latin version 
arbiter testamentt), it is also probably considerably older than that 
Epistle. Hilgenfeld thinks that it was written after 44 a.D.; others 
place it as early as 2 Bc. It is possible that Jude refers to the 
Assumption again in ver. 16. 

10. odro. 5€. . . POcipoyrar, ‘But these rail at whatsoever 
things they know not; and what they understand naturally, like the 
creatures without reason, in these things are they destroyed (or 
corrupted),” R.V. The things that they know not are xvpidrns, 
Sofa, and generally the world of spirit to which these conceptions 
belong; the things which they understand are fleshly delight. 
Jude has made the rough-hewn sentence of 2 Pet. ii. 12 much 
smoother and clearer ; see also vers. 13 and 17. In particular he has 
corrected the awkward iteration of ¢Oopa, POopav, Peipovra:, which 
1s so Characteristic of 2 Peter. 

11. odai adrots. Outside of the Gospels this phrase is used only 
in 1 Cor. ix. 16 and in the Apocalypse. It is rare in later writers, 
but occurs in a Fragment of Clement of Alexandria (Dindorf, 
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vol UL p. 492), otal de rats €xorer ai & troxpicea AapBavovcr, which 
Is juoted tin the Didache. 

Jude's fourth instance is Cain, who is not introduced by Peter, 
and whose mention here has caused difficulty. De Wette and 
Amaud thought that Cain here was a type of all wicked men. 
Schneckenburger, Spitta, von Soden, and Kuhl (the last with some 
hesitation) appeal to the Jerusalem Targum on Gen. iv. 7, where 
Cain is represented as the first sceptic and sophist, and as saying, 
**Non est tudicium nec iudex, nec est aliud saeculum, nec dabitur 
merces bona iustis, nec ultio sumetur de improbis, neque per 
miserationem creatus est mundus, neque per miserationem guber- 
natur.” The Targum is later than Jude; but the same idea is found 
in Philo, from whom it is possibly dernved. See references in 
Siegfried. This explanation would give tolerable sense, but is much 
too artificial, The name Cain, standing as it does without qualifi- 
cation, must mean Cain the murderer. See Wisd. x. 3 (a passage 
which was probably in Jude's mind as he wrote ver. 7), where Cain 
is “the unrighteous man who fell away from her (Wisdom) in his 
anger, and perished himself in the rage wherewith he slew his 
brother.” Hence Grotius, Oecumenius, and others rightly account 
for his introduction here by supposing Jude to mean that the false 
teachers murder men’s souls. ‘“ Cain,” says Grotius, “fratri uitam 
caducam ademit; illi fratribus adimunt aeternam.” The same lan- 
guage has often been used in later times. We have before noticed the 
fiery zeal of Jude, and his tendency to exaggerate ; see vers. 3, 7, 23. 

The fifth instance is Balaam, who appears in 2 Peter also. 
Jude devotes less space to him, and again darkens the picture. 
Peter charges Balaam only with covetousness ; Jude says that for 
the sake of money (suo@o0v, genitive of price) the false teachers 
fling themselves into the wAdvy of Balaam—that is to say, into the 
sin of Baal Peor (Num. xxv., xxxi. 8; Apoc. 11.14). Hence the verb 
éfex'Onoay, which, like the Latin effundi tn, is used of those who 
pour themselves out, fling themselves into sensual indulgence. 
Jude does not press the charge of greed and extortion so strongly 
as 2 Peter; he barely alludes to it here and in ver. 16; in his eyes 
the covetousness of the false teachers is as nothing in comparison 
with their uncleanness. 

The sixth instance is Korah, who is not mentioned in 2 Peter. 

Korah “gainsaid” Moses and Aaron (Num. xvi.) because 
Moses by God’s command had restricted the priesthood to the 
family of Aaron. He despised not God’s ordinances generally 
(as Huther, Ritschl, Alford, Kithl think), but this particular 
ordinance. Jude must mean that those of whom he is speaking 
defied the authorities of the Church, and claimed the right to make 
rules for themselves. So he speaks of them just below as a¢dfws 
éavrovs souzaivoyres, in other words as making themselves their 
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own presbyters; cf. r Pet. v. 2. Here we find support for the 
explanation of 8efaz given on 2 Pet. ii. ro. The “dignities” whom 
these false teachers blaspheme were the rulers of the Church. We 
notice in this verse that Jude possesses a certain copia uerborum, 
three different nouns, 6dds, rAdvy, avriAcyia, are coupled with three 
different verbs, ropevOnvat, éxyvOnvat, droddofar. It is clear that 
he was a better writer than 2 Peter, and in particular that he 
dislikes needless iteration. See on this point Introduction to 
2 Peter, p. 225 sq. 

12. odroi eiow of dv tats dydmats Spov omAddes. “These are 
they who are spots in your love feasts.” “Aydras is undoubtedly 
the right reading, though AC have dwdruis, cf. 2 Pet. ii. rg. O8 
before owAddes is given by ABL, but omitted by & K on account 
of the difficulty which it creates. 

For the meaning of omAds see Orpheus, Lithica, 614 (ed. G. 
Hermann), where the agate is described as xardurixtos o7mAXa- 
Segou, “dappled with spots” (Tyrwhitt thought that this treatise 
was composed as late as the reign of Constantius, but there is no 
reason for suspecting that the author invented this use of the word) ; 
Hesychius, omAddes- pepracpevor. Thus the word is merely a 
variant for the owiAo of 2 Peter. 

The R.V. translates ‘‘these are they that are hidden rocks,” 
following the £itym. Afag., which explains omAddes by tpadror wérpas. 
But in the Anthology, xi. 390, the two are expressly distinguished— 
dari 5é Kal vyecow adtrAavéerot yepeiovs Tas UpuAous érpas TOV 
gavepov omAddwy, and in Hom. Od. ili. the omAddes of 398 are 
the same as the Aoon aizeia re eis dda rétpy Of 293. The epithet 
“hidden” therefore must be struck out, and with it the notion of 
a hidden danger. Further, omtAds means a rock, not only in the 
sea, or on the beach, but in land, see Soph. Z7vach. 678 ; Theocritus, 
Epigr. iv. 6. Thus the word does not include an allusion to ship- 
wreck, nor indeed to danger of any kind. Hence the statements 
of Suidas, omAddes: ai év vdacr KotAat mérpar, and of Hesychius, 
omAaddes’ al reprexouevac tH OarAdooyn wérpa (this he gives as an 
alternative explanation), are not strictly accurate. Nor is the note 
of Oecnmenius, ai omaAddes trois tA€ovtw 6A€Opior, apoodoxrrws 
értywopevat, to be taken for more than it is worth, as the expres- 
sion of his own opinion. 

omaAds is feminine, hence there 1s a difficulty in the masculine 
article of. We must supply either ovres or xexAnpévor, and trans- 
late ‘‘these are the men who are spots,” or “these are the men 
who have been called spots.” The insertion of the article seems to 
show that Jude had in his mind some definite passage where 
these men or men like them had been actually spoken of as 
“spots.” Thus it becomes probable that he is here directly re- 
ferring to 2 Pet. ii. 13. This is the opinion maintained by Spitta. 
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Dr. Chase dismisses this view with the remark that this (otroé 
eiow ot) is a regular form in apocalyptic literature. See for in- 
stances Zech. 1. 10; Apoc. vil. 14, xi. 4, xiv. 4; Enoch xlvi. 3; 
Apoc. Petri, 4. 7.9. 14. 15. 16. The remark is true, but does 
not meet the point. The form is not specially apocalyptic (see 
Matt. ii. 3, 17, and numberless other examples might be given 
from writings o: all kinds). Ether it points a reference to some- 
thing that the readers know already, as in Apoc. xi. 4, otrot eiow ai 
dvo éAaia, “these are the two olive trees” that you have read of 
in Zech. iv. 3, or it answers the question, Who are these? identify- 
ing two known persons or classes of persons. But it does not 
convey fresh information about the persons. Thus otrof ciow ot 
Braodyportvres tyv Gddv THs Stxacoovwys is “these are the men who 
blaspheme the way of righteousness” (otro: is predicate), while 
ovro. BAardypovor is “these men blaspheme” (here otros is sub- 
ject). Jude is quite aware of this difference, and uses both forms 
correctly ; thus we have, ver. 16, obroi eiow yoyyvoral, “these men 
are murmurers”; and, on the other hand, otroi eiow of rpoyeypap- 
pevot, ver. 4, not obrot ciot mpoyeypaypévo. Hence it is not 
probable that he would write otrof eiow of omAddes for otrot eict 
omtAddes. He must mean either “these are the men whom every- 
body calls spots,” or “these are the men whom some particular 
person has called so.” The latter is the more probable, and 
Spitta’s opinion may therefore well be defended. An objection 
might be raised on the ground of Apoc. xiv. 4, otroé ciow ot pera 
yuvaixav otk éporvvOnoav, rapbevor yup cioww* otTot of axoAovOoivres 
T@ dpviw Orov ay Urayyn, Where no question has been distinctly asked ; 
but even this case falls under the rule. The meaning is not “these 
men are virgins,” but “these men are the virgins,” whom you knew 
in the Church. There may again bea reference to some well-known 
phrase, for the second clause contains an apparent allusion to the 
familiar words “follow thou me.” 

If we adopt the other rendering, “these are they that are 
rocks,” we must still regard the words as an allusion to some well- 
known passage. But none can be found. ITept ry riorw évava- 
ynoav, 1 Tim. 1. 19, is much too vague. 

guvevwxoupevor. Cf. 2 Pet. it. 13, omiAot nai pao, evtpypovres 
ev Tais dyarats attay cvvevwxovpevor tyiv. St. Peter means “ while 
they share the feast with you.” Jude’s language may bear the 
same sen:e, but he seems rather to give ovvevwxotperor a different 
turn, “while they carouse together,” by themselves. We may 
possibly infer from dpdéBuws éavrovds roatvoyres and azodcopilovres, 
ver. 19, that these men drew together at a separate part of the 
table, or even that they kept an Agape of their own; and the 
words éy rais dydarais tywv are not conclusive against the latter 
hypothesis, for they may mean “in the Agape of your community.” 
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Certainly the language of St. Jude leads us to infer that the division 
was more clearly marked than we should gather from 2 Peter, and 
this point again makes in favour of the priority of the latter. 

&pdsBus dautods wopaivovres. ‘ Shepherding themselves without 
fear.” "AddBws must be taken with zoipaivovres not with ovvevw- 
xovpevor, with which it yields no good sense. Iopaivew is the 
verb which expresses the whole authority of Christ, or of the priest, 
over the flock. The instance of Korah, employed in ver. 11, shows 
that Jude is here thinking of the latter. These men defied the 
authority of their rulers, made themselves their own shepherds, 
and yet feared no harm. If we think of the way in which Balaam 
is mentioned in Apoc. ii. 14, it is tempting to suppose that one 
way in which they exhibited their lawlessness was by eating ra 
eidwAdOuta at the Agape. Dr. Chase (article on /ude in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible) thinks there may be a reference here to 
Ezek. xxxiv. 2, 7 Béoxovotw rotpeves éavtovs ; 

vepéhar dvudSpo. bwd dvéuwy wapadepopevar. Peter has smryai 
dyvdpot cai dplxdar td AaiAamos éXavvduevat. Jude, using only one 
figure, calls his opponents “Clouds which drop no water, and are 
blown past by winds.” From teachers we expect the beneficent rain 
of doctrine and example: these men are like clouds which give no 
rain and only hide the sun; they are blown past and seen no more. 
There is a weak variant repidepopevar, “tossed about,” an image of 
instability ; the word is possibly suggested by Eph. iv. 14. 

SévSpa pO:vorwpwd. The epithet means more than autumnal. 
@O.vorwpoy means not autumn, the season of fruit (reOaAvia érupn: 
autumnus from augeo), but the “fall of the year,” the season just 
before winter, when growth has stopped, and the branches are bare. 
We may translate “trees in the fall,” or even “trees in winter.” 
“Axapra is probably suggested by otx dpyovs od8 dxdprovus, 2 Pet. i. 8. 
Ais drofavdvra, “twice dead,” not only fruitless, but actually dead 
and incapable of bearing fruit; or not only dead, but uprooted ; 
or, again, St. Jude may be thinking of these men no longer as 
trees, but as Christians; they were dead once in trespasses and 
sins, now again they have died by apostasy. If this last explana- 
tion is tenable, St. Jude may have been thinking of 2 Pet. i. 9, ii. 20, 
and strengthening the expression. ‘“Expi{w6évra, they are already 
cut off from their root; the root is either the Church (dzod:opi- 
Covres) or Christ. 

18. xdpara ... aloxdvas. ‘‘Wild waves of the sea, foaming 
up their own shames.” The language is tinctured by reminiscences 
of Greek poetry; cf. Moschus, /dy//. v. 5, d 5¢ @dAacoa xvprov 
érappity: Euripides, Herc. Fur. 851, OaAaccav aypiav, but the 
image is probably suggested by Isa. lvii. 20. 

dotépes mAavirar. See note on ver. 6. We find an allusion 
to the sin of the planets also in Isa. xiv. 12, where the king of 
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The easter Fathers rezarded this passage as showing that Enoch 
wis inspired; Cement of Alexandma, Adumbd. in Ep. Judae, “his 
vers proptetiam comprobat”; Tertullian, de csltu fem. i. 3, “eo 
accedit quod Enoch apud Judam apostolum testimonium possidet.” 
In the time of Jerome many viewed it as a proof that Jude was not 
inspired, 2 u:r. 2... 4, “et quia de libro Enoch, qui apocryphus est, 
in 2a assumit tesumonium a plerisque recitur.” Augustine still held 
the more ancient and liberal view, de amitate dei, xv. 23, “‘scripsisse 
Guidem nonnuila diuina Enoch illum septimum ab Adam negare 
non possumus, cum hoc in epistula canonica Judas apostolus dicat.” 

After inserting this passage from Lock, which speaks so dis- 
tinctly of the coming of the Lord to judgment, St. Jude may have 
felt that no more remained to be said on this point; and this may 
have been the chief reason why he omitted the third chapter of 
2 Peter. 

16. yoyyvorai. The substantive occurs here only in the New 
Testament. In the LXX. yoyyilew and &ayoyyilew are used of the 
Israelites who complained against God and Moses, Ex. xv. 24, xvil. 
3; Num. xiv. 29. So here these false brethren murmur not against 
the trials of life, but against their superiors, God and the degar. 

peppiporpos (this word again is dwaf Acyouevov) means “ com- 
plaining of one’s lot,” “querulous.” But here again we must 
understand, not that the false teachers lacked the spirit of resigna- 
tion, but that they were recalcitrant and grumbled against authority. 
*Aeyepotpyros occurs, apparently in the sense of “‘ uncomplaining,” . 
in a letter found on a papyrus of the second century Bc.; see 
Deissmann, Bidbe/studien, p. 211; omitted in Eng. tr. 

kal 7d ordpa adtav Nadet dwépoyxa. Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 18, trépoyxa 

ap pararyntos Pbeyyduevot, Jude's phrase bears resemblance to 
s. cxliii. (cxliv.) 8, 11, dv rd ordua CAdAnoe paradryra. But it is 
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probable that here again he is quoting from the Assumption of 
Moses vii. 21, “et os eorum loquetur ingentia” (the Greek text is not 
extant). @avpdfev zpoowroy (the phrase does not occur elsewhere 
in the New Testament, though we find BAérew eis rpdcwrov, Matt. 
Xxil. 16: AapPdvev wpoowrov, Luke xx. 21) may come from Gen. 

xix. 21; Lev. xix. 15, or from the Assumption of Moses v. 16, “qui 
enim magistri sunt doctores eorum illis temponbus erunt mirantes 
personas cupiditatum (Fritzsche corrects nodilitatum) et acceptiones 
munerum et peruendent iustitias accipiendo poenas.” It has been 
observed that Jude does not attack the covetousness of the false 
teachers except here and in the word puo6od, ver. 11. 

17. Gpets 82... “Inood Xporod. “ But ye, beloved, remember 
ye the words which were spoken before by the apostles of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” “Ypets is placed in front of the sentence with great 
emphasis in opposition to the otrot of ver. 16. A comparison with 
2 Pet. iii. 2 will show that either Peter has greatly complicated the 
expression of Jude, or Jude has greatly simplified that of Peter. 
The latter seems more probable; see ver. 10 above. The sub- 
stance of this apostolic warning may be found in 1 Tim. iv. 1 
(where the words 16 d¢ IIvetpa pytas Aéyet may introduce a predic- 
tion given orally by a Christian prophet); 2 Tim. iii. 1-5 ; Acts 
xx. 29. These passages show that similar admonitions were current. 
But the exact form of the prophecy, as it is here expressed, is found 
only in 2 Pet. iii. 3, and it is there given by an apostle as his own. 
Neither pyyza nor the following Aéyw need be taken to show that St. 
Jude was referring to mere words, for pyza is constantly used of 
scripture, and the phrase 7 yap Aeye is familiar. But, even if the 
words are taken in their strict sense, the possibility of a direct 
quotation from 2 Peter is not excluded. St. Jude reminds his 
readers that the apostles had often said that mockers would come, 
and then proceeds to quote an apostolic document in which this 
saying was recorded in a particular shape. See Mansel, Gnostic 
Heresies, p. 70. 

St. Jude here distinctly tells us that he was not an apostle 
himself. 

18. éw° écydrou xypdvou .. . doeBerdv. “In the last time there 
shall be mockers walking after their own lusts of ungodlinesses.” 
There is considerable authority for the insertion of or: before éx’ 
écxdrov: it makes no difference in the sense, ore in such a case 
being merely equivalent to our inverted commas; see Blass, pp. 
233, 286. KLP have é écxarw (79) Xpovep. Toy doeBeuiv is best 
taken as objective genitive after émiBupias, cf. 2 Pet. ti. 10. The 
R.V. (text) translates “ungodly lusts,” finding here the same 
Hebraism as 1n aipéces dzrwAeias, 2 Pet. il. 1; but St. Jude does not 
use this idiom (xpiow BAacdypias, ver. 9, 1S certainly not an 
instance), and it is needless to force it upon him here. 

22 
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St. Jude’s text differs from that of 2 Peter in the following points: 
—(1) He has én’ éoydrov xpovou for ér éoydrwy trav typepov. Cf. 
ér éoxarou Trav xpdvwy, 1 Pet. i. 20. Jude’s phrase 1s less Hebraistic 
than that of 2 Peter, and better Greek than that of 1 Peter. (2) He 
has éuraixrat alone ; here again he corrects the rugged Hebraism, é& 
é€urrasypovy éurraixtas, as he had already corrected é& POopa Oapi- 
govra, 2 Pet. it. 12; Jude 10. (3) In xara ras éavrwy émbupias 
ropevduevoc he corrects another vulgarism; 2 Peter has iddas. (4) 
The genitive trav adoeBecoy is redundant, and appears to be suggested 
by the doeBys, doeBea, doeBetv of the passage from Enoch. If we 
regard 2 Peter as the later, we must suppose that he first struck out 
the quotation from £xoch,though it suited his purpose admirably 
well, and then dropped the doeBaay, because without the ELzock 
passage it was no longer easily intelligible. But this mode of 
procedure is too artificial to be probable. (5) St. Jude has left 
€umaixras without any explanation. In 2 Peter the “mock” is 
defined quite easily and naturally by the following words, zov éorw 
1 érayyeXa THS wapovoias avrov; If 2 Peter is here following Jude, 
it must be allowed that he has displayed great skill in his adaptation. 
All through this important verse it clearly seems far easier to explain 
Jude by 2 Peter than to reverse the process. 

Among modern commentators there is a growing tendency to 
adopt this view; the reader may consult the arguments of Spitta, 
Kuhl,.Zahn. But the question is crucial as to the relation between 
the two Epistles, and it cannot be denied that a heavy weight of 
authority lies in the other scale. Jiilicher settles the question in a 
very off-hand way. ‘‘It appears to speak in favour of the priority 
of 2 Peter, that Jude, ver. 18, quotes something as an apostolical 
prophecy which might be derived from 2 Pet. iii. 3, yet at bottom 
it is given there also as a generally known prophecy” (Lindeitung, 
p- 186). But 2 Peter certainly gives the warning as his own, and, 
if we make him the later, we must suppose that h@has here made a 
very serious alteration in St. Jude’s text. 

19. odtoi eiciv of diwodiopiLovres. ‘These are they that make 
separations.” “Azod.opifey is found only here in the New Testa- 
ment. C and some other authorities add éavrovs, but the insertion 
is needless. Here again Jude uses the article as in vers. 4, 12, 
though he omits it when not required, as in ver. 16. He means 
“these are they of whom you have been told that they make 
separations,” or “ these are they who, as you see, make separations ” ; 
if we take the former sense we may find here a reference to the 
aipéceas Of 2 Pet. 11. 1. But in what sense did they separate ? 
They may, as suggested on ver. 12, have kept a distinct Agape. 
Even this would not imply that they had definitely gone out from 
the Church. At a later date there were some who celebrated the 
Agape “without the bishop,” yet did not regard themselves as 
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schismatics, though Ignatius strongly reproves their conduct as 
unlawful (Smyrn. vii.). Or they may have kept together at a 
separate part of the table. There was probably some visible sign 
of exclusiveness. But probably also the division would largely 
correspond to distinctions of class. The false teachers of whom 
Jude is speaking attached themselves to the rich (vers. 11, 16). But 
the rich would be in the main the educated. Thus we may see 
here a “separation” caused partly by wealth, displaying itself in 
insolent ostentation at the Agape ; partly by social position, rebelling 
against the authority of officials who were not always men of much 
worldly consideration; partly by an assumption of intellectual 
superiority, of “knowledge.” The same dividing influences were 
working at Corinth, and amongst those to whom St. James wrote, 
and sprang naturally out of the constitution of the Church, which 
was strongly democratic on one side, strongly aristocratic on 
another. In early days, before the Church was wealthy or edu- 
cated, and before the tradition of her discipline had established 
itself, a rich Christian, unless he was a very devout man, must have 
found himself in a very trying position. It was out of this state 
of things that Gnosticism arose. Gnosticism was the revolt of the 
well-to-do half-educated bourgeois class. 

Here again we may note a resemblance between Jude and the 
Assumption of Moses, which, after the words already quoted, “et 
os eorum loquetur ingentia,” proceeds thus, ‘“‘et super dicent Noll 
tu me tangere, ne inquines me in loco in quo uersor” (vil. 21; the 
text, however, is largely conjectural, and is followed by two or three 
lines which are quite illegible ; see Hilgenfeld). 

19. Wuxixoil, mveipa ph €xovres. ‘Sensual, not having the spirit.” 
Wuyixos, opposed to wvevparexds, is a Pauline phrase resting on the 
peculiar Pauline psychology; see 1 Cor. ii. 14, xv. 44. The word is 
found in Jas. til. 15, but could not be used by St. Peter, in whose 
vocabulary ywvxy means the religious soul (see note on 1 Pet. 1. 9, 
and Introduction, p. 40). Nor is wvetpa used by St. Peter as it is 
here; to him zvetya differs from ywvy7 merely as ghost from soul. 
He speaks of the Holy Ghost as resting on man (1 Pet. i. 14), but 
could hardly have spoken of true Christians as “having spirit,” 
because in his view all men are zvevpara, St. Jude has here intro- 
duced into 2 Peter an alien vocabulary and an alien psychology ; 
see notes on vers. I, 3. 

St. Jude means simply what he says, that these men were 
psychic, not spiritual. He has been taken to mean that the people 
against whom he is writing called the catholics “ psychic,” as did 
the Gnostics and Montanists. Thus his words have been twisted 
into an argument for the late date of the Epistle. This, however, 
is quite gratuitous. 

20. éwoixoSopoivres . . . wioter. ‘Eavrovs represents tpas 
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abrots : see Matt. ili 9, xvi. 8; Blass, p. 35. For the superiative, 
dyusrary, see 2 Pet. 1 4. Here, as there, it 1s intensive (“most 
holy,” not “ holiest”); the true superlative being exceedingly rare in 
the New Testament; see Blass, p. 33. Tdons is again fides cus 
¢reditur, as in ver. 3. We may translate ‘building yourselves up 
by means of your most holy faith,” or “ upon your most holy faith ” ; 
though, in this latter sense, érocxodopety 1s followed by éxé with 
accusative in 1 Cor. i. 12, and by éx¢ with dative in Eph. 1. 20. 
wpoceuxépevor is best taken with év dyiw Ivevparc: the believer 
prays in the Holy Spirit, as the prophet speaks in the Holy Spintt, 
1 Cor. xi. 3. It is possible to translate, with Luther, “ build your- 
selves up by (or on) faith, in the Holy Spint, through prayer.” 

21. dauvrovs év dydwy Geou mpyoare. God keeps them, ver. 1, yet 
they may be said to keep themselves; cf. 1 Tim. v. 22; Jas. 1. 27. 
The “love of God,” coupled as it is here with the mercy of Christ, 
almost certainly means the love of God for man; they are to keep 
themselves safe within the covenant by obedience. Some com- 
mentators take the words to mean “love for God,” as in 2 Thess, 
iil. 5. See note on ver. 1. 

7d €X\eos. Mercy is ascnbed generally to God, as in 1 Pet. 1. 3; 
in the addresses of 1 and 2 Timothy and of 2 John, to God and 
Christ; here to Christ alone. Here again there is a possible refer- 
ence to Lnoch xxvii. 3, 4, “in the last days . . . the mghteous... 
who have found mercy will bless the Lord of glory, the Eternal 
King.” They will bless Him for the mercy in accordance with 
which He has assigned them their lot. Eis Cwiv aiwnoy is by many 
commentators coupled with typyoare. In this case, “keep your- 
selves unto eternal life” may be thought to correspond to “kept 
unto Jesus Christ,” who is Life Eternal, in ver. 1. Others find the 
connexion in zpoodexopevoe 76 éXeos, but it is difficult to find a 
satisfactory explanation for eis either with the participle or with the 
substantive. With the former, it must be taken to mean “ waiting 
until” or ‘waiting with your eyes fixed upon,” with the latter, 
‘mercy that leads to”; and none of these renderings is easy. 

22, 23. The text of this passage is extremely uncertain. Some 
of the authorities give only two clauses, some have three, and there 
are variations in details. (1) Those which give two clauses are— 
(a) Clement of Alexandria, who twice quotes the verses, giving a 
different text each time, Strom. vi. 8. 65, xat ols pey éx mupos 
dpratere, Siaxpivopevors Si edecire: Adumb. in Ep. Judae, “ Quosdam 
autem saluate de igne rapientes, quibusdam uero miseremini in 
timore” (xat obs bey owlere éx mTupos dprdfovres, ovs Oe eAcetre é&y 
poBw). (4) C, ots pév éAXeyyere Staxpevopevous, ols d& owlere éx mupos 
Gprafovres év $éBo. () K LP, obs pév éAccire Staxpevopevor, ods 62 
dy PoBw owlere éx rupds dpmdfovres : Peshito, “et hos quidem miser- 
emini resipiscentes (dtaxpivozevous), hos autem seruate de igne 
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rapientes in timore.” (d@) Jerome, Zze. 18, “et alios quidem de 
igne rapite, aliorum uero qui iudicantur miseremini” (ots pév éx 
wvpos aprdfere, os 52 Staxpevouevovs eAccire). (¢) The Bodleian 
Syriac, “Set quosdam de illis quidem ex igne rapite, cum autem resi- 
puerint miseremini super eis in timore” (ots péy éx wupos dpmalere, 
dcaxpevopuevous 52 édecire é€v GoBw). Those which make three clauses 
are—(a) A, ots pév eAdyyxere Staxptvopevous, ots S& culere éx mupds 
dpratovres, ovs 5é éAccire év dBw: So the Vulgate, Cassiodorus, and 
Theophylact. (4) &, ots péy éAcdre Staxpwopevous, ots 5¢ culere éx 
mupos dpmalovres, obs St eAeadre dy PdBw. Between the two classes 
stands B, ots péy é\care Staxpwopévous owlere ex avpos dprafovtes, 
ous de éXeare dy doBw. This text of B cannot be correct. If we 
translate “those, whom you pity when they dispute, save and snatch 
from the fire, but some pity in fear,” we must give ois péy one 
sense and ovs 5€ another, which must be wrong. It is clear that 
the scribe of B has either omitted ois 5€ before owlere, in which 
case he agrees with &, or wrongly inserted éAcdre dcaxprvopévors. 
The confusion 1s clearly very ancient. 

Most of the textual critics and commentators, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, Briickner, Wiesinger, Schott, Keil, Alford, 
Spitta, adopt the text of A. Translate, “Some confute when they 
dispute, some save snatching them from fire, on some have mercy 
in fear.” 

In this case we have S&axpwopévovs used in that sense which is 
borne by the verb in ver. 9. This 1s the proper sense of the verb, 
and it is hardly likely that Jude used it in any other. But is it 
possible that there were originally three clauses? in other words, 
can Jude be recommending three distinct courses of action towards 
three distinct classes of people? It is extremely difficult to dis- 
tinguish them. Who are the “some who dispute,” who are neither 
to be saved nor pitied? Surely but two classes of opponents are 
in view. All would dispute, some would recant their error, some 
would not. The authority for three clauses is limited to AX, the 
Vulgate, Armenian, and Aethiopic. 

Some follow the text of &, reading éAcetre (éAcare) for Adyxere. 
Thus the R.V. renders, “On some have mercy who are in doubt ; 
and some save, snatching them out of the fire; and on some have 
mercy with fear.” This reading is supported by one MS. only, and 
compels us to give dtaxpiverOa: a meaning which it bears in Matthew, 
Mark, Acts, Romans, James, but not in Jude. Again, the repetition 
of é\ecire is not in Jude’s manner, and is objectionable in point of 
sense. Lastly, the difficulty about the three clauses still remains 
unbroken. 

The Zextus Receptus and A.V. follow K LP, translating, with 
Luther, “Of some have compassion making a difference ; and others 
save with fear.” But dcaxpevopevoe cannot possibly have this mean- 
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ing. We must certainly correct the nominative, and read &axpivo- 
OUS. 

-_ Weiss adopts the text of B, upon which Westcott and Hort 
remark with justice that it “involves the incongruity that the first 
ovs must be taken as a relative, and the first éAeare as indicative. 
Some primitive error evidently affects the passage. Perhaps the 
first éAeare, which is not represented in Syr-Bod Clem Hier is 
intrusive, and was inserted mechanically from the second clause.” 

The knot of the whole difficulty is to be found in B, the text 
of which is either conflate or erroneous. ‘The most probable solu- 
tion is that the scribe of B, or of B’s archetype, meant to give a 
two-clause text, that by accident he wrote down the second clause 
first and then corrected himself, but did not delete €Acare Staxpivo- 
peévous, and fell into another slip by omitting the participle in the 
second clause. Out of the confused text thus produced arose the 
readings of AX. 

We may thus believe that there were originally but two clauses, 
but the order of these two 1s doubtful. We are left to choose be- 
tween ols pév éAdyyere (eXcetre) Staxpwvomevous, ods St culere éx zupos 
dprafovres év 668w, with K L P (corrected) C and the Peshito, and ovs 
pev owlere éx updos dprdlovres, ots 5é dtaxpivopévous eAecire ev Gd Bu, 
which would fairly represent Clement, the Bodleian Syriac, and 
Jerome. If the éAéyxere of C is the right reading, the former seems 
preferable, for ‘‘ confutation ”” would naturally come first ; otherwise, 
the latter, for “pity” would naturally come last. As éAeetre is upon 
the whole the better attested, we may take our stand upon the latter. 

Translate then finally, ‘‘Some save, plucking them from fire ; 
some, who dispute, pity in fear.” "Ex mupos dpragovres is probably 
suggested by Amos iv. 11, xaréorpepa tyuds xafas xaréotpeper 6 
@eds Yddoua xai Tdyoppa, xai éyeverOe ws Sadds efecrracpeévos éx 
avupos: or by Zech. iii. 2, nat elre Kupios apos tov d:aBodov ‘Excre- 
pnoat Kuptos év cot dua Bore, xai éxirisyoa Kupcos év cot 6 éxAc§dpevos 
tiv ‘lepoveadnp' ovx ido Todro ws Sadds eLeorracpévos éx rupés; The 
former passage might well be recalled to St. Jude’s mind by ver. 7, 
the latter by ver. 9. ‘Ev $08, “in fear of contamination.” ‘“ Pity 
them, yet fear, lest the same doom overtake yourselves.” The faith 
once for all delivered to the saints, ver. 3, most holy, ver. 20, is the 
one way of salvation; those who reject it are rooted out, ver. 12, 
and doomed to the fire. Cf. Mark xvi. 16, 6 8¢ amorjoas (ro 
Kynpvypfart) KataxpiOyoerat. We might possibly find here an argu- 
ment in favour of the concluding verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, which 
were rejected by ancient critics merely because the words dvacras 
5 wrpwi mpwry caBBarov were thought to contradict those of St. 
Matthew, dpe d¢ caBBdrwr, tr] éeripwoxovoy eis play caBBarwv. See 
Eusebius, Quaest. ad Marinum, and Victor, quoted by Tischendorf, 
eighth edition, p. 405. 
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piootvres . . . xtTova. “Hating even the tunic spotted by 
the flesh.” St. Jude may be thinking of the garment that is infected 
with leprosy, Lev. xiii. 47, though the word there used is ipnartov. 
The xtrwy was worn next to the skin, and therefore peculiarly liable 
to contamination. All contact with these moral lepers was to be 
avoided. Dr. Chase, however, finds here an allusion to the “ filthy 
garments,” ivdria purapa, of Joshua the high priest in Zech. iii. 3 ; 
and this explanation would be possible, if we could be sure that 
the figure of the brand plucked from the burning is borrowed 
from this chapter. It may be questioned whether St. Jude con- 
templates only sorrowful avoidance of the company of these men, 
or actual excommunication (1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Tim. L 20), but his 
language is very strong. 

24. ro 82 Suvapévw . . . dyaddtdoe, “ Now to him that is able 
to guard you without stumbling, and to make you stand before 
the presence of His glory without blemish in exceeding joy.” The 
dative depends upon the attribution implied in dea, «.r.A., in ver. 25; 
but as the attribution refers at once to past, present, and future, it 
is not possible to supply any definite verb. The doxology in Rom. 
xvi. 25 begins with the same words, ro 6¢ dvvapévw: cf. also Eph. 
iii. 20. "Amraiorous, “surefooted,” is used of a horse which does 
not stumble, Xen. £9. 1. 6, and of a good man who does not make 
moral stumbles, Epictetus, “vag. 62; M. Antoninus, v. 9. The 
word is probably suggested here by od py wratoyré sore, 2 Pet. i. 10. 
Srioa, “to make you stand,” is probably more than “to present,” 
though we may compare rapacrijcat tyas dyiovs cai duwpovs xal 
dyeyxAyrovs katevwriov avrod, Col. i. 22, or Acts vi. 6, ots éorycay 
évwriov trav aroordAwy. But we seem to have here the notion of 
standing in the judgment, cf. Eph. vi. 13. For d0fys and dyaA- 
Audoe, see 1 Pet. iv. 13. 

25. K LP and the Zextus Receptus insert oof@ before cd, 
probably from Rom. xvi. 27; the same MSS. make the same 
addition in 1 Tim. i. 17. K P and Oecumenius omit &a ‘Incot 
Xpirrov tov Kupiov nyav: the clause, though so familiar in the late 
doxologies, is found only here, Rom. xvi. 27, and (in substance 
though not exactly in form) 1 Pet. iv. 11, and may possibly have 
been inserted with oodo from Romans. On the other hand, 
Jude may be quoting Romans, or both St. Paul and St. Jude may 
be using a current form. K P again omit wpo wavros rod aiwvos. 
These words remind us of the later “ut erat in principio,” and are 
not found in any other apostolic doxology. &, three cursives, 
and the Coptic omit wdyras. L, four cursives, and some Latin 
MSS. have alavas raév aiwvwy. Two cursives and Cassiodorus omit 
dpyv. The text has clearly been affected by liturgical influence. 

povw GeO owrijpt pov. Bwryp is used of God eight times in the 
New Testament, Luke i. 47; 1 Tim. i. I, ii. 3, Iv. 10; Tit. i. 3, 
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li. 10, lil. 4, and here. Of these instances six are in the Pastoral 
Epistles. The word is used of Christ in fifteen places, of which 
five are in 2 Peter, five in Luke, John and Acts, one in Philippians, 
four in the Pastoral Epistles. Both uses are found in the ancient 
Hebrew documents used by St. Luke (i. 47, ii. 11). For povos 
cds see John V. 44, bofay mapa dAAjAwy AapBavovres, cat ri ddfay 
™V Tape Tov povou Meovd ov Cyretre, where, in spite of the antithesis 
to zapa DArAruv, the words appear to mean “the only God”; 
Rom. xvi. 27, povw copo @eq, “to the only wise God”; here the 
first attribute qualifies the second, ‘“‘to God who alone is wise ” ; 
1 Tim. i. 17, povm Gea, “the only God,” “who alone is God.” In 
the present passage it is open to question whether Jude means ‘to 
the only God,” or “to God alone,” but the commentators seem to 
be unanimous in preferring the former rendering. ‘The only 
God” is, as Spitta points out, an expression directed against the 
polytheism of the Gentiles. A close parallel in sense is to be 
found 1 Tim. vi. 15, 16. We must take such passages in con- 
nexion with others such as John i. 1; Rom. 1x. 5; 2 Pet.u 1; Jude 
4, 21, or the doxologies addressed to Christ, or the uses of Kupsos 
or of Swrip. 

Kihl, Schott, von Soden, Spitta connect owripe with 8a *Inood 
Xptorov, ‘God who is our Saviour through Jesus Christ,” but this 
construction is unexampled and barely possible; we should have 
expected ro owcavre yuads. The use of &d in the doxologies is 
strongly in favour of translating, ‘‘Glory to God through Jesus 
Christ.” 

Sééa is ascribed to God or Christ in all the doxologies except 
1 Tim. vi. 16: peyaAwovvn (a late word which occurs also in Heb. 
i. 3, Vill. 1, and several times in Enoch, v. 4, 9, xil. 3, xiv. 163 see 
Dr. Chase's article on /Jude in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible) 
only here ; for xparos see 1 Tim. vi. 16; 1 Pet. iv. r1, v. rr; Apoc. 
i. 6, v. 13. Compare the doxologies of Clement of Rome and of 
the Martyrium Polycarpi given in the Introduction. ‘Efovoia, 
which generally signifies subordinate and delegated authority, is 
used of the power of God, Luke xii. 5; Acts i 7. po wavros row 
aidvos. ‘‘ Before all eternity” glory was to God through Jesus 
Christ, and “now” is, and “to all the eternities” will be. Words 
could hardly express more clearly Jude’s belief in the pre-existence 
and eternity of Christ. 

dpyv. See note on 1 Pet. iv. 11. 
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I. SUBJECTS AND NAMES. 


(The names of modern scholars and commentators are not included.) 


Abraham, his significance to St. Peter, 
42, 115. 
Abstract nouns, plural of, 225. 
Acceptable, 143. 
Acts, date of, 87. 
of Paul and Thecla, 243. 
Adam, prophecies of, 215. 
Address of 1 Peter; Dr. Harnack’s 
view, 78. 
Heathen and Christian types of, 


Adoptianism, 35. 
Advent, Christians forbidden to fix a 
date for the Second, 43, 45, 47. 
Agape at Antioch, 62. 
dismissed before dark, 282. 
Aidan assisted by King Oswald as in- 
terpreter, 6. 
Alexander, a Montanist, condemned 
for brigandage, 177. 
Alexandna, Jewish poets at, 227. 
was Jude written at? 320. 
Allegorism, 265. 
Alphaeus, 319. 
Amen, use of, by our Lord and in 
liturgical formulae, 176, 344. 
Andronicus and Junia, 65. 
Angels, 166, 221, 274, 279, 328. 
Anthologies of Messianic prophecy, 20. 
of Greek poets, 227. 
Antinomians, v, 238, 315. 
Antioch, Paul up from Antioch to 
Jerusalem, oa 
Peter at, 59. 
synagogue at, 7I. 
two churches at, 44, 62. 


Antioch, dispute between Peter and 
Paul at, 62. 
prophets at, 44. 

Antiochenes fond of nicknames, 179. 

Aorist imperative, 4, 142. 
indicative, 111, 153. 
participle, 161, 267, 299. 
subjunctive, 170. 

Apocalypse of John, 22, 28, 76. 
of Feter, in Muratorianum, 14. 
tinged by reminiscences of Virgil, 

207. 
probably composed in the West, 
209, 243. 
of Baruch, 76. 
Apocrypha, Biblical, well known to 
Peter, 3. 
A pokryphenscheu, supposed, in 1 Peter, 
222, 275. 

Apollos party at Corinth, 64. 

Apostle, as description and as title, 64. 
use of the title in 2 Peter, 290. 
Jude not an Apostle, 306, 314. 

Apostolic, as title of Epistles, 1, 245. 

Aquila, 19, 93, 132, 269 

Arabia, St. Paul’s retirement to, 56. 
Churches in Arabia which had no 

presbyters, 186. 

Archangels, 111, 280. 

Archontics, 239. 

Aristotle, met a Jew in Asia, 70, 
on colour, 268. 
on habits of swine, 287. 
on nature of happiness, 258. 
on short-sight, 259. 
on value of external goods, 257. 
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. Ark of Noah, 164, 
Article, use of, in 1 and 2 Peter, 4, 225. 
omitted with single nouns that 
may be regarded almost as 
proper names, Kuptos, 124; 
yap, 126. 
with noun coupled with another 
noun in attribution, dyacpueds 
IIvevparos, 92; Adyos Geod, 123; 
Ayia Geod, 174. 
with noun and adjective, &ycop 
IIvetua, 111; worxlrAn xdpes, 174; 
dpxatos kbopos, 225. 
Ascension, its significance to St. Peter 
and to St. Paul, 55, 91. 
Asceticism among Gnostics, 239. 
Asia, 60, 68, 73. 
Jews in Asia Minor, 70. 
Christians in Asia Minor, 72, 74. 
St. Paul forbidden to preach in, 73. 
Antinomians in, 245. 
Assumption of Moses, 120, 217, 222, 
282, 285, 306, 310, 311, 331, 337; 
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Atonement, connected with Blood of 
Christ, 93. 
with sinlessness of Christ and 
Lamb, 119. 
with ideas of Ransom and Buying, 
118, 234. 
of Sin-offering and Example, 145, 
147,159. . 
Authority, conception of, in Pauline 
and Petrine Epistles, 42. 
Authorities, Angels of, 166. 
Auxiliaries, use of, in vulgar Greek, 
187, 263. 
Avarice charged against Gnostics and 
Montanists, 273. 
Azazel, 275. 


Babes, in Peter, Paul, and Hebrews, 
42, 125, 127. 
Babylon, 22, 75, 197. 
Balaam, type of covetousness, 283. 
of uncleanness, 332. 
Baptism, in Pastoral Epp., 2%. 
in 1 Peter, 41, 49. 
Apostles did not baptize, 65. 
of proselytes, 71. 
regeneration in, 99. 
different figures for, 164. 
in 2 Peter, 234. 
repentance after, 260. 
Barnabas, 57 sqq., 65, 80. 
Epistle of, quotes St. Matthew’s 
Gospel as Scripture, 241. 
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Basilides, pupil of Glaucias the inter- 
preter of Peter, 5, 12. 

Baucalis, church of, at Alexandria, 83. 

Baur, 34, 246. 

Bede, 6. 

Benediction of God, 16, 96. 

Bereshith Rabba, 163, 276. 

Bernice, 168 

Bishop, as description and as title, 21, 
49; 1 50: ee ; 

ishops of Jerusalem, 319 sq. 

Bithynia, 68, 73: 319 <9 

Blindness, cure of, by vicarious suffer- 
ing, 133. | 

Blood of Christ, 93, 119. 

Blood-soul, the, 94. 

Body, the One, figure not used by 
Peter, 18, 20. 

Boycotting, against the Roman law, 


27, 137- 
Brethren of Lord, known at Corinth, 


older than our Lord, 315, 317. 
Bristol, in Fox’s time like ecrinth, 


46. 

Brotherhood, 49. 

Butler, Bishop, 37, 254, 258. 

Buying, idea of, in doctrine of Atone- 
ment, 118, 234, 272. 


Caesar, a human institution, 139. 
Caesarea, prophets at, 44. 

St. Peter at, §5. 
Cain, type of murderer not of sceptic, 

222, 232. 

Cairo, Old, 75. 
Calling, 90, 114, 234, 253, 261. 
Canon, of N.T., 302. 

Canon Law, 55, 61. 
Canonic, as title of Epistles, 2, 
Cappadocia, 68. 
Carlstadt, 315. 
Carpocrates, 239. 

nature of his doctrine, 312. 
Casuistry, not found in N.T., 142. 
Catechism, 127. 
Catholic Epistles, not addressed to 

church at large, 2, 238, 321. 
their treatment in the Afsratori- 
anum, 14. 

and in the Peshito, 245. 
Cephas, meaning of the name, 54, 89. 
Chiliasm, 214, 295. 
Christian vocabulary, 3. 

origin, form and date of the name, 

_ 35» 49) 179. 
Christology, 35, 109, 158, 235. 


I. SUBJECTS AND NAMES 


Church, word not used in Peter, 3. 

in its technical sense in 
Hebrews, 48. 

Chrysis, 267. 

Cicero, 137, 144. 

Circumcision, dispute concerning, 41, 


57+ 
Cities of Plain, 221, 276, 329. 
Collection, the great, 61. 
Collections of Epistles, 240. 
Commandment, used in the singular 
for the whole moral law, 287. 
Compromise made by Council of Jeru- 
salem, 63. 
Conduct, good, 38% 
Conscience, 144. 
Conservatism of St. Peter, 41, 49. 
Constantine, Novatians and Mon- 
tanists in reign of, 185. 
Continuity, 37, 42, 153. 
Conversion of St. Paul, 53. 
r er of sudden conversions, 
46. 
Conviction, its relation to faith, 39. 
rinth, prophecy at, 45. 
probably visited by St. Peter, 59. 
parties at, 61, 64. 
Corrupt text of 2 Peter, 211. 
Court, the Imperial, 84. 
Crimean Inscriptions, 70. 
Criminal, not sharply distinguished 
from immoral in Roman law, 140. 
Criticism, method of ancient, 245. 
Crown, 189 
Ctesiphon, Jews at, 75. 
Cyprus, 81. 


Day of the Lord, 295 sq. 
Rabbinic opinions as to its dura- 
tion, 213. 
of Judgment, 209, 278, 295, 296. 
of Chnist, 296. 
of Visitation, 138. 
great Day, 329. 
of Eternity, 304. 
Deacon, not mentioned by Peter, 49. 
Dead Sea, 277. 
Decree of Jerusalem, first monument 
of Canon Law, 55. 
St. Paul’s attitude towards it, 
61. 
a compromise, 63. 
probably mark of the Petrine party 
at Corinth, 64, 66. 
Deliverance, r02, Ra 6 
luge, a type of Baptism, 164. 
an instance of judgment, 176. 
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' Deluge, does Peter mean that the whole 


universe was destroyed ? 293 sq. 
Demand, the Baptismal, 165. 
Demiurge, the Gnostic, 239. 
Demons, delight in blood, 94. 
Demoniacal possession, 51. 
Deposits, sacredness of, 182. 
Descensus ad Inferos, 10, 11, 13, 163, 
170. 
Devil, author of persecution, 192. 
dispute with Michael, 217, 331. 
his sin, 329. 
_ worship of devils, 137. 
Diaspora, 67 sqq. ; 
Dickens, Charles, falls occasionally into 
blank verse, 228. 
Different types of Christianity, 50. 
Disciplinarianism, viii, 37, 48, 74, 234, 
and passim. 
Divine Right of kings, idea not to be 
found in Peter, 139 sq. 
Divorce, how treated by St. Peter and 
by St. Paul, 43. 
Docetism, 243. 
Doxology, Hebrew type of, 96. 
Chnistian types, 175, 195, 304, 


343. 
Dualism of Epiphanes, 312. 
constant trait of Gnosticism, 239. 
Dudael, 275. 


Ebionites, 245. 
Ecstasy, the form of prophecy, 46, 51. 
Egypt, Babylon in, 75. 
tomb of St. Mark, 83. 
Barnabas in, 83. 
Jude thought to have been written 
in, 243. 
Elder, see Presbyter. 
Election, 90, 234, 261. 
Element, 293, 296. 
Eli, Eli, the cry from the Cross, 243. 
Elkesaites, 245. 
Empedocles, 94. 
End, 102, 172, 235; see Advent, 
Eschatology, Revelation, Signs. 
Enoch, the Book of, I11, 163, 166, 
294, 2991 309 
Enthusiasm, 46. 
Epicharmus, 191. 
Epictetus, 136, 177. 
Epiphanes, 312. 
Epistles, collections of, 241, 30%. 
Eschatology, favourite theme of pro- 
ecy, 47. 
Bech 180. 
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Eternity, day of, 304. 
of creation, 240, 292. 
Eucharist, 49, 95. 
Eupolemus of Alexandria, 16. 
Evangelicalism of St. Peter, 39, 40. 
Exaltation of Christ, 121. 
Expectancy, characteristic trait of St. 
Peter, 39, 55, 100. 
Exultation in the midst of suffering, 
102 44. 
in the Revelation, 176. 
Ezekiel of Alexandria, 227. 


Faith, Pauline and Petrine view of, 38. 
in 1 Peter, 101, 193. 
in 2 Peter, 234, 257- 
in Jude, 325. 

Father, God and Father of Jesus Christ, 

36, 96. 
our Father, 116. 
St. Peter probably a father, 54, 243. 
See also 235, 266. 

Fatherly jurisdiction of Roman magis- 

trates, 140. 
temper of St. Peter, 6. 
Fear, a disciplinarian idea, 37. 
of God, 117, 142, 234. 

Fire, destruction of the world by, 214. 

Flesh, hardly bears an ethical sense in 
1 Peter, 40. 

ethical sense of the word derived 
from the Stoics, 136. 

Foreknowledge, 91, 120, 133. 

Forgery, beginning and end of 1 Peter 
supposed to be a, 79. 

difficulty of, 233. 

Pauline Epistles forged, 240. 

ancient forgeries, 242, 

Petrine forgeries, 243. 

possibly suggested by 2 Pet. i. 
15, 215, 265. 

Fox, George, 37, 46, 286. 

Freedom, differently understood by 
St. Paul, St. Peter, the author of 
Hebrews, and the Antinomians, 42, 
74, 141, 286. 


Gabriel, the archangel, 112, 280. 
Galatia, 68. 
Galilaean dialect of St. Peter, 5. 
Galilee, not under the jurisdiction of 
the Sanhedrin, 25. 
Garland, 178, 189. 
Gentile churches, 62, 72. 
admission of the Gentiles into the 
Church differently regarded by St. 
Peter and St. Paul, 42, 91, 101. 


INDICES 


Ghost, denotes personality, 40. 
the Holy G., 109, 152, 235. 
ghost of man, 40, 161. 
Glaucias, said to have been employed 
as interpreter by Peter, 5, 12. 
Glaucus, son of Epicydes, 182. 
Glory, the Spirit of, 39, 177. 
Revelation of, 176, 187. 
of the Transfiguration, 254, 266. 
@ paraphrase for God, 266. 
glory and suffering, 101, 177. 
Gnostics, in Hayti, vi. 
belonged to the half- educated 
middle class, 339. 
rejected Fear as a motive, 117. 
Gnostic controversy strengthened 
the hierarchy, 233. 
sects on 239. P 
tampered with Scri 242. 
Goodn ess of God, 115. pore 
Gorgippia, 70. 
Gospel, relation of 1 Peter to the 
Gospels. 23, 49, 187. 
of 2 Peter, 230. 
essence of the, IOI. 
preached to the dead, 162, 170. 
t. Paul’s knowledge of, 53. 
of St. Mark, 82, 206, 213. 
of St. Matthew quoted as Scrip- 
ture in Barnabas, 241. 
date of St. Luke’s, 98. 
of Hebrews, 243. 
of Peter, 243, 248. 
Grace, different conceptions of, 37, 39. 
not same as Light, 42. 
use of the word, 143. 
Greek, vulgar, vi, 3, 105, 108, and 
notes passim, 
poets quoted in N.T., 141, 227. 
Growth of Christian excellence, 257. 


Harmonising, danger of, 34. 
Harrowing of Hell, see Descensus ad 
Inferos. 
Hayti, Gnosticism in, vi. 
Heavens, the seven, 292. 
Hehbraisms, 3, 112, 113, 168, 223, 338. 
Heresy, 271. 
Hermas, nature and tests of prophecy 
In, 44, 47. 
Hierarchy, strengthened by Gnostic 
controversy, 233. 
the angelic, 166, 279. 
Hippolytus, Canons of, 282. 
Hiram of Tyre, 16. 
Holiness, Ritschl’s view of, 115. 
imparted by the Spirit, 92. 
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I. SUBJECTS AND NAMES 


Priesthood, sacrificial, of the brother- 
hood, 134. 
Prophet, in Gospels, 43. 
in Acts, 44. 
form and themes of prophecy, 45, 
oO. 
no’ to be confounded with teacher, 


tests of false prophets, 51. 

his place in the Church, 184. 
ytes, 7 

Proverbs, 228, 287. 


Rabbi, meaning of the title, 97. 
doctrines of the Rabbis, 94, 163, 
206, 213, 215, 293, 297, 298. 
scomn-names used by the Rabbis, 
283. 
Race, Christians a third, 134. 
Ransom, 118, 120. 
Raphael, the archangel, 112, 280. 
emption, 118, 120. 
Regeneration, 21, 99, 122. 
in the Taurobolium and in Isis- 
Repentance afer Baptism, 260. 
epentance after Baptism, 
Repetition of words in I and 2 Peter, 


Republ dency of P 

ican tendency of Peter, 139. 

Rescripts, effect of, 32. , 

Resurrection, doctrine of the, 47, 121, 
181, 240, 30 I. 

Revelation, the form of prophecy, 46, 


58. 
of Glory, 176, 187. 
of Jesus Christ, 112. 
related to study and discovery, 
108. 
Revels, nature of conversation at, 168. 
Rhythm, iambic, in 2 Peter, 227. 
Righteousness of God, 115, 250, 252. 
of man, 41, 157, 181, 276. 
Ritschl, Albrecht, 34, r15. 
Rome, meant by Babylon, 76. 
St. Peter in, 80, 87. 
Apocalypse of Peter 
written in, 209. 


Sabellianism, 35, 99. 

Sacrifice of Christ, 95, 145, 147, 159 
of the Church, 129, 

Saints, 43, 325. 

Salvation, see Deliverance, 

Sanctification, 92. 

Sanhedrin, its constitution and juris- 

diction, 25, 184. 

St. Paul not a member of the, 52. 


probably 


35! 


Sarah, 229, 
Saviour, 236, 251, 344. 
Scillitan martyrs, 33, 241. 
Scripture, pattern for Christian con- 
versation, 43, 174. 
degrees of inspiration in, 241. 
needs an interpreter, 270. 
Severians, 239. 
Shepherd, of Christ, 43, 149. 
of Christian pastor, 43, 187. 
Signs of the End, 172. 
St. Peter not interested in, 295. 
Silas, Sili, Silvanus, 84. 
Silo, the agricultural term, 274. 
Simon Magus, 51, 66. 
Sin, inherited, 41. 
Sinlessness of Christ, 119. 
Sin-offering, 145, 147, 159s 
Slave of Christ, 249. 
Socinianism, 160, 
Son of Man, 23. 
Soul, 40, 311. 
Spirit, 40 ; see Ghost. 
Sprinkling, 92. 
Stars, 223, 297, 328, 335 
Stoics, 38, 52, 136, 257. 
Stratonicean Inscription, 257. 
Suetonius, 137. 
Suffering and glory the essence of the 
gospel, 110. 
of Christ, 95, 160. 
value of the believer’s sufferings 
for himself, 167. 
for others, 138, 177. 
a sign that the last time has begun, 
181. 


I 
work of the devil, 192. 
Superlative, use of the, 255, 340. 


Tacitus, 137. 

Talitha cumi, 89. 

Tarsus, 52, 57, 67 

Taurobolium, 99. 

Teacher, not to be identified with 
prophet, 47. 

Temptation, 40, 103, 278. 

Ten words of creation, 293. 

Theodotion, 19, 93, 132. 

Third race, the Christians a, 134. 

Thymele, 83. 

Trajan, his correspondence with Pliny, 


29. 
Transcendence of God, a leading 
disciplinarian idea, 37, 41. 
Transfiguration, 231. 
Trinity, the Holy, 91, 235. 
Tiibingen School, 34, 246. 
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IIL GREEK WORDS AND PHRASES, 


d\\eranerrwrres, Ib dvrirvrey, 164. 
deanareues, 182. Eruter, 99. 

aearrrva, gt éveyiyverGar, 148. 
dare, TIO are\rrpusrs, 118. 
Aasses, Arwiles, 11D apere, dperal, 125. 254. 
. 

drayerndz, | pasi\aer, 134. 
drageanr, 14°. Sastet's, 139. 
drayivis, 16) | Stowe, 167. 


ee. 


III. GREEK WORDS AND PHRASES 353 


ydda, 127. 
yrwors, 154, 258, 303. 
"ypdupa, 40, 


Od, 5, 163, 195, 293. 
S:dBoros, 192. 
CtaxplvecGat, 331, 340. 
d&idvoca, 41. 


Coxipior, 103. 


€yxopBolcba, 190. 
€0v0s, 134. 

el3ws, construction of, 194. 
els, 100, 196. 

&rlfes, 112, 153. 

é» Xpwry, 159, 198. 
évvaa, 41. 

€&épapza, 288. 

éfouvgla, 17, 21, 166. 
éxepwrnua, 165. 
ériOupla, 41. 
émixdd\upupa, 141. 
éxloxoros, 49, 150, 188, 
émiredeiabat, 194. 
épauray, 107. 
edd\oynrés, 16, 96. 
ebpePijvas, 104. 


tryepusy, 140. 


Géps, 169. 
Optra, 17. 


f:0s, 150, 254, 269, 291, 303. 
lepets, 134. 


ta, 4. 


xaipés, 102, 192. 

waxla, 125. 

xaxorods, 136, 140. 
xadety, I14. 

xadiwrety, 17 3. 
xarafBon}, 120. 
Kavcolmevos, 297. 

KAFpa, 188, 

xAnpovoula, 100. 

xoo“os, 40, 152, 193, 294. 
xupla, 77. 

Kipos, 97, 124, 127, 158. 


Abyia, 174. 
AoylfecOaz, 195. 


Abyor S:Sévar, dwodiSbvar, 170, 


Adrpor, 118, 
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paxdpios, 157. 
Baprus, 78, 186. 
#4, 105. 


Nafwpaios, 35. 


ferlfecBa:, 169, 176, 
EvAoy, 147. 


Svoua, 176, 180. 
ov, 105. 


wapadiddrar, 146. 
wapadncn, 182. 
wapaxumreiy, III. 
wapecedinoay, 325. 
wapéxoracts, 51. 
wapoxla, 118. 
weipacuss, 103. 

wepl, 145, 159. 
wepéxewy, 130. 

wloris, 38, 122, 193. 
miords, 121, 

rveua, 40, 92, 109, 111, 128, 1§2. 
Touhy, 149, 187. 
wpeoBvrepos, 182, 190. 
wpouaprvpecOa:, 107. 


pdvriopua, -ubs, 7, 92. 
odpt, 40, 136. 


oxevos, 154. 
ouveldnois, 144, 
owfew, owrnpla, 10%. 


raxvypddos, 6. 
Tplrov yévos, 134. 


dmep, 145, 159. 
urnpérns, 80. 
Byroros Gedbs, 9, 70. 
iwoypapuss, 145, 
Umoypageds, 5. 
vrokiumdvew, 145. 


Piradeddia, 123. 

Pird&evos, 17> 

pyoty, 141. 

xalpew, 88. 

Apis, 39, 113, 143, 155, 194. 
xdpiopa, 39, 173. 

YUXH, Puxinds, 40, 107, 149, 339e 
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“‘ 4 decided advance on all other commentaries." — THE OUTLOOK. 


DEUTERONOMY. 


By the Rev. Ss. R. DRIVER, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“No one could be better qualified than Professor Driver to write a critical 
and exegetical commentary on Deuteronomy. His previous works are author- 
ities in all the departments involved; the grammar and lexicon of the Hebrew 
language, the lower and higher criticism, as well as exegesis and Biblical the- 
ology; ... the interpretation in this commentary is careful and sober in the 
main. A wealth of historical, geographical, and philological information illus- 
trates and elucidates both the narrative and the discourses. Valuable, though 
concise, excursuses are often given.” — Zhe Congregationalist. 


“It is a pleasure to see at last a really critical Old Testament commentary 
in English upon a portion of the Pentateuch, and especially one of such merit. 
This I find superior to any other Commentary in any language upon Deuter- 
onomy.” — Professor E. L. Curtis, of Yale University. 


“ This volume of Professor Driver's is marked by his well-known care and 
accuracy, and it will be a great boon to every one who wishes to acquire a 
thorough knowledge, either of the Hebrew language, or of the contents of the 
Book of Deuteronomy, and their significance for the development of Old Tes- 
tament thought. The author finds scope for displaying his well-known wide 
and accurate knowledge, and delicate appreciation of the genius of the 
Hebrew language, and his readers are supplied with many carefully con- 
structed lists of words and expressions. He is at his best in the detailed 
examination of the text.” — London Athenaeum. 


“It must be said that this work is bound to take rank among the best com- 
mentaries in any language on the important book with which it deals. On 
every page there is abundant evidence of a scholarly knowledge of the litera- 
ture, and of the most painstaking care to make the book useful to thorough 
students.” — Zhe Lutheran Churchman. 


“The deep and difficult questions raised by Deuteronomy are, in every in- 
stance, considered with care, insight, and critical acumen. The student who 
wishes for solid information, or a knowledge of method and temper of the 
ew criticism, will find advantage in consulting the pages ot Dr. Driver.” ~ 
Zion's Herald. 
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“We believe this series to be of epoch-making importance.” 
— The N. Y. EVANGELIST. 


JUDGES. 


By Dr. GEORGE FOOT MOORE, 
Professor of Hebrew in Andover Theological Seminary. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“The typographical execution of this handsome volume is worthy of the 
scholarly character of the contents, and higher praise could not be given it.” 
— Professor C. H. Toy, of Harvard University. 


“This work represents the latest results of ‘Scientific Biblical Scholarship,’ 
and as such has the greatest value for the purely critical student, especially on 
the side of textual and literary criticism.” — Zhe Church Standard. 


‘¢ Professor Moore has more than sustained his scholarly reputation in this 
work, which gives us for the first time in English a commentary on Judges not 
excelled, if indeed equalled, in any language of the world.” — Professor 
L. W. BATTEN, of P. £. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


“ Although a critical commentary, this work has i.s practical uses, and by 
its divisions, headlines, etc., it is admirably adapted to the wants of al} 
thoughtful students of the Scriptures. Indeed, with the other books of the 
series, it is sure to find its way into the hands of pastors and scholarly lay- 
men.” — Portland Zion’s Herald. 


“ Like its predecessors, this volume will be warmly welcomed — whilst to 
those whose means of securing up-to-date information on the subject of which 
it treats are limited, it is simply invaluable.” — Eainburgh Scotsman. 


‘“‘ The work is done in an atmosphere of scholarly interest and indifference 
to dogmatism and controversy, which is at least refreshing. ... Itisanoble 
introduction to the moral forces, ideas, and influences that controlled the 
period of the Judges, and a model of what a historical commentary, with a 
practical end in view should be.” — The Independent. 


“The work is marked by a clear and forcible style, by scholarly research, by 
critical acumen, by extensive reading, and by evident familiarity with the 
Hebrew. Many of the comments and suggestions are valuable, while the 
index at the close is serviceable and satisfactory.” — Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


“This volume sustains the reputation of the series for accurate and wide 
scholarship given in clear and strong English, . . . the scholarly reader wilh 
find delight in the perusal of this admirable commentary.” — Zion’s Herald. 
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“ Richly helpful to scholars and ministers.”"—Twe PresByTeRian BANNER. 


The Books of Samuel 


BY 


REV. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 
Professor of Biblical History and Interpretation in Amherst College. 


Crown 8vo, Net $3.00. 


*¢ Professor Smith’s Commentary will for some time be the standard 
work on Samuel, and we heartily congratulate him on scholarly work so 
faithfully accomplished.”’"— Zhe A thenaum. 


‘‘It is both critical and exegetical, and deals with original Hebrew and 
Greek. It shows painstaking diligence and considerable research.’’— 7he 
Presbyterian. 


‘« The style is clear and forcible and sustains the well-won reputation of 
the distinguished author for scholarship and candor. All thoughtful stu- 
dents of the Scriptures will find the work helpful, not only on account of its 
specific treatment of the Books of Samuel, on which it is based, but because 
of the light it throws on and the aid it gives in the general interpretation of 
the Scriptures as modified by present-day criticism.”—TZhe Philadelphia 
Press. 


‘* The literary quality of the book deserves mention. We do not usually 
go to commentaries for models of English style. But this book has a dis- 
tinct, though unobtrusive, literary flavor. It is delightful reading. The 
translation is always felicitous, and often renders further comment need- 
less.”"— The Evangelist. 


‘‘ The treatment is critical, and at the same time expository. Conserva- 
tive students may find much in this volume with which they cannot agree, 
but no one wishing to know the most recent conclusions concerning this 
part of sacred history can afford to be without it.”—/A:ladelphia Presby- 
terian Journal. 


‘*The author exhibits precisely that scholarly attitude which will com- 
mend his work to the widest audience.” — Zhe Churchman. 


‘‘«The commentary is the most complete and minute hitherto published 
by an English-speaking scholar.” —Literature. 


‘«The volumes of Driver and Moore set a high standard for the Old 
Testament writers; but I think Professor Smith’s work has reached the 
same high level. It is scholarly and critical, and yet it is written in a spirit 
of reverent devotion, a worthy treatment of the sacred text.”—Pror. L. W. 
Batten, of P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


The Zuternuational Critical Commentary. 


“ We deem it as needful for the studious pastor to possess himself 
of these volumes as to obtain the best dickonary and encyclopedia.” 
— THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 





ST. MARK. 


By the Rev. E. P. GOULD, D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


“In point of scholarship, of accuracy, of originality, this last addition to the 
series is worthy of its predecessors, while for terseness and keenness of exegesis, 
we should put it first of them all.” — Zhe Congregationalist. 


“The whole make-up is that of a thoroughly helpful, instructive critical 
study of the Word, surpassing anything of the kind ever attempted in the 
English language, and to students and clergymen knowing the proper use of 
a commentary it will prove an invaluable aid.” — 7he Lutheran Quarterly. 


‘‘ Professor Gould has done his work well and thoroughly. ... The com- 
mentary is an admirable example of the critical method at its best... . The 
Word study . . . shows not only familiarity with all the literature of the sub- 
ject, but patient, faithful, and independent investigation. ... It will rank 
among the best, as it is the latest commentary on this basal Gospel.” — 7ke 
Christian Intelligencer. 


“It will give the student the vigorously expressed thought of a very thought- 
ful scholar.” — The Church Standard. 


“Dr. Gould’s commentary on Mark is a large success, . . . and a credit to 
American scholarship. ... He has undoubtedly given us a commentary on 
Mark which surpasses all others, a thing we have reason to expect will be true 
in the case of every volume of the series to which it belongs.” — Zhe Biblical 

orld. 


“The volume is characterized by extensive learning, patient attention to 
details and a fair degree of caution.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 


“The exegetical portion of the book is simple in arrangement, admirable 
in form and condensed in statement. . .. Dr. Gould does not slavishly follow 
any authority, but expresses his own opinions in language both concise and 
clear.” — The Chicago Standard. 


“In clear, forcible and elegant language the author furnishes the results of 
the best investigations on the second Gospel, both early and late. He treats 
these various subjects with the hand of a master.” — Boston Zion's Herald. 


“The author gives abundant evidence of thorough acquaintance with the 
facts and history in the case... . His treatment of them is always fresh and 
scbolarly, and oftentimes helpful.” — Zhe Mew York Observer. 


The Zuternational Critical Commentary, 


“It is hardly necessary to say that this series will stand first 
among all Enghsh serial commentaries on the Bible.” 
— THE BIBLICAL WoRLD. 


ST. LUKE. 


By the Rev. ALFRED PLUIIIER, D.D., 


Master of University College, Durham. Formerly Fellow and Senior Tutor of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 





Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


In the author’s Critical Introduction to the Commentary is contained a full 
treatment of a large number of important topics connected with the study of 
the Gospel, among which are the following: The Author of the Book — The 
Sources of the Gospel — Object and Plan of the Gospel — Characteristics, 
Style and Language — The Integrity of the Gospel —The Text — Literary 
History. 

FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


If this Commentary has any special features, they will perhaps be found in 
the illustrations from Jewish writings, in the abundance of references to the 
Septuagint, and to the Acts and other books of the New Testament, in the 
frequent quotations of renderings in the Latin versions, and in the attention 
which has been paid, both in the Introduction and throughout the Notes, to 
the marks of St. Luke’s style. 


“It is distinguished throughout by learning, sobriety of judgment, and 
sound exegesis. It is a weighty contribution to the interpretation of the 
Third Gospel, and will take an honorable place in the series of which it forms 
@ part.” — Prof. D. D. SALMOND, in the Critical Review. 

“We are pleased with the thoroughness and scientific accuracy of the inter- 

retations. ... It seems to us that the prevailing characteristic of the book 
1s common sense, fortified by learning and piety.” — 7he Herald and Presbyter. 

“An important work, which no student of the Word of God can safely 
neglect.”— The Church Standard. 

“The author has both the scholar’s knowledge and the scholar’s spirit 
necessary for the preparation of such a commentary.... We know of 
nothing on the Third Gospel which more thoroughly meets the wants of the 
Biblical scholar.” — The Outlook. 

“The author is not only a profound scholar, but a chastened and reverent 
Christian, who undertakes to interpret a Gospel of Christ, so as to show 
Christ in his grandeur and loveliness of character.” — Zhe Southern Church- 
man. 

“It is a valuable and welcome addition to our somewhat scanty stock of 
first-class commentaries on the Third Gospel. By its scholarly thoroughness 
it well sustains the reputation which the INTERNATIONAL SERIES has already 
won.” — Prof. J. H. THAYER, of Harvard University. 

T: ms volume having been so recently published, further notices are not yet 
evasladble, 





“Zhe Zuterustional Critical Commentary 





““ For the student this new commentary promises to be indispen- 
sable," — The METHopisT RECORDER. 


ROMANS. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 


AND THE 


Rev. A. C. HEADLAMI, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“From my knowledge of Dr. Sanday, and from a brief examination of the 
book, I am led to believe that it is our best critical handbook to the Epistle. 
It combines great learning with practical and suggestive interpretation.” — 
Professor GEORGE B. STEVENS, of Yale University. 

‘“‘ Professor Sanday is excellent in scholarship, and of unsurpassed candor, 
The introduction and detached notes are highly interesting and instructive. 
This commentary cannot fail to render the most valuable assistance to al 
earnest students. The volume augurs well for the series of which it is a mem- 
ber.” — Professor GEORGE P. FISHER, of Yale University. 

‘The scholarship and spirit of Dr. Sanday give assurance of an interpreta- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans which will be both scholarly and spiritual.” 
— Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 

“The work of the authors has been carefully done, and will prove an 
acceptable addition to the literature of the great Epistle. The exegesis is 
acute and learned ... The authors show much familiarity with the work 
of their predecessors, and write with calmness and lucidity." — Mew York 
Observer. 

“ We are confident that this commentary will find a place in every thought- 
ful minister’s library. One may not be able to agree with the authors at some 
points, — and this is true of all commentaries, — but they have given us a work 
which cannot but prove valuable to the critical study of Paul’s masterly epis- 
tle.” — Zion's Advocate. 

‘““We do not hesitate to commend this as the best commentary on Romans. 
yet written in English. It will do much to popularize this admirable and 
much needed series, by showing that it 1s possible to be critical and scholarly 
and at the same time devout and spiritual, and intelligible to plain Dible 
readers.” — Zhe Church Standard. 

“A commentary with a very distinct character and purpose of its own, 
which brings to students and ministers an aid which they cannot obtain else- 
where. ... There is probably no other commentary in which criticism has 
been employed so successfully and impartially to bring out the author’s. 
thought.” — MV. Y. /ndependent. 

“We have nothing but heartiest praise for the weightier matters of the 
commentary. It is not only critical, but exegetical, expository, doctrinal, 
practical, and eminently spiritual. The positive conclusions of the books are 
very numerous and are stoutly, gloriously evangelical. .... The commentary 
does not fail to speak with the utmost reverence of the whole word of God.” 
The Congregationalist ° 


Lhe International Oritical Commentary. 





6 7his admirable sertes."—THE LONDON ACADEMY. 


EPHESIANS AND COLOSSIANS. 


By the Rev. T. K. ABBOTT, B.D., D. Litt. 


Formerly Professor of Biblical Greek, now of Hebrew, Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


‘‘ The latest volume of this admirable series is informed with the very 
best spirit in which such work can be carried out—a spirit of absolute 
fidelity to the demonstrable truths of critical science. . . . This summary 
of the results of modern criticism applied to these two Pauline letters is, 
for the use of scholarly students, not likely to be superseded.”-—7he Lon- 
don Academy. 


‘« An able and independent piece of exegesis, and one that none of us can 
afford to be without. It is the work of a man who has made himself mas- 
ter of his theme. His linguistic ability is manifest. His style is usually 
clear. His exegetical perceptions are keen, and we are especially grateful 
for his strong defence of the integrity and apostulicity of these two great 
monuments of Pauline teaching.” — Zhe Expositor 


‘It displays every mark of conscientious judgment, wide reading, and 
grammatical insight.”— Literature. 


‘¢In discrimination, learning, and candor, it is the peer of the other vol. 
umes of the series. The elaborate introductions are of special value.”— 
Professor GEORGE B. STEVENS, of Yale University. 

‘It is rich in philological material, clearly arranged, and judiciously 
handled. The studies of words are uncommonly good. . . . Inthe 
balancing of opinions, in the distinguishing between fine shades of mean- 
ing, it is both acute and sound.” — 7he Church. 


‘‘ The exegesis based so solidly on the rock foundation of philology is. 
argumentatively and convincingly strong. A spiritual and evangelical tenor 
pervades the interpretation from first to last. . . . These elements, to- 
gether with the author’s full-orbed vision of the truth, with his discrimina-. 
tive judgment and his felicity of expression, make this the peer of any com- 
mentary on these important letters.” — 7he Standard. 


‘« An exceedingly careful and painstaking piece of work. The introduce 
tory discussions of questions bearing on the authenticity and integrity (of 
the epistles) are clear and candid, and the exposition of the text displays a 
fine scholarship and insight.” —.Vorthwestern Christian Advocate. 


**The book is from first to last exegetical and critical. Every phrase in 
the two Epistles is searched as with lighted candies. The authorities for 
variant readings are canvassed but weiyhed, rather than counted. The mul- 
tiform ancient and modern interpretations are investigated with the ex- 
haustiveness of a German lecture-room, and the judicial spirit of an English 
court-room. Special discussions are numerous and thorough.” —ZAe Con- 
gregationalist. 


The Internationaf Critica? Commentary. 





“1 have already expressed my conviction that the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary is the best critical commentary. 
on the whole Bible, in existence."’"—Dr, LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Philippians and Philemon 


BY 


REV. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Crown 8vo, Net $2.00. 


‘‘Tt is, in short, in every way worthy of the series." — The Scotsman. 


‘« Professor Vincent’s Commentary on Philippians and Philemon appears 
to me not less admirable for its literary merit than for its scholarship and its 
clear and discriminating discussions of the contents of these Epistles."".—Dnr. 
GEORGE P. FISHER. 

‘‘The book contains many examples of independent and judicial weigh- 
ing of evidence. We have been delighted with the portion devoted to Phile- 
mon. Unlike most commentaries, this may wisely be read as a whole.” — 
The Congregationalist 

‘*Of the merits of the work it is enough to say that it ts worthy of its 
place in the noble undertaking to which it belongs. It is ful’ of just such 
information as the Bible student, lay or clerical, needs; and while giving an 
abundance of the truths of erudition to aid the critical student of the text, it 
abounds also in that more popular information which enables the attentive 
reader almost to put himself in St. Paul’s place, to see with the eyes and feel 
with the heart of the Apostle to the Gentiles.’ —Boston Advertiser. 


‘(If it is possible in these days to produce a commentary which will be 
free from polemical and ecclesiastical bias, the feat will be accomplished in 
the International Critical Commentary. . . . It is evident that the writer 
has given an immense amount of scholarly research and original thought to 
the subject. . . . The author’s introduction to the Epistle to Philemon 
is an admirable piece of literature, calculated to arouse in the student’s mind 
an intense interest in the circumstances which produced this short letter from 
the inspired Apostle.” —Commercial Advertiser, 


‘‘His discussion of Philemon is marked by sympathy and appreciation, 
and his full discussion of the relations of Pauline Christianity to slavery are 
interesting, both historically and sociologically.” — 7he Dial. 


‘‘ Throughout the work scholarly research is evident. It commends itself 
by its clear elucidation, its keen exegesis which marks the word study on 
every page, its compactness of statement and its simplicity of arrangement.’’ 
—Lutheran World. 

‘‘ The scholarship of the author seems to be fully equal to his: dertaking, 
and he has given to us a fine piece of work. One cannot but se_ that if the 
entire series shall be executed upon a par with this portion, thet van be lit- 
tle left to be desired.” — Philadelphia Presbyterian Journal, 


The International 
Theological Library. 


EDITORS’ PREFACE. 


THEOLOGY has made great and rapid advances in recent 
years. New lines of investigation have been opened up, 
fresh light has been cast upon many subjects of the deepest 
interest, and the historical method has been applied with 
important results. This has prepared the way for a Library 
of Theological Science, and has created the demand for it. 
It has also made it at once opportune and practicable now 
to secure the services of specialists in the different depart- 
ments of Theology, and to associate them in an enterprise 
which will furnish a record of Theological inquiry up to 
date. 


This Library is designed to cover the whole field of Chris- 
tian Theology. Each volume is to be complete in itself, 
while, at the same time, it will form part of a carefully 
planned whole. One of the Editors is to prepare a volume 
of Theological Encyclopzdia which will give the history 
and literature of each department, as well as of Theology 
as a whole. 


The Library is intended to form a series of Text-Books 
tor Students of Theology. 


The Authors, therefore, aim at conciseness and compact- 
aess of statement. At the same time, they have in view 


EDITORS’ PREFACE, 


that large and increasing class of students, in other depart. 
ments of inquiry, who desire to have a systematic and thor- 
ough exposition of Theological Science. Technical matters 
will therefore be thrown into the form of notes, and the 
text will be made as readable and attractive as possible. 


The Library is international and interconfessional. It 
will be conducted in a catholic spirit, and in the interests 
of Theology as a science. 


Its aim will be to give full and impartial statements both 
of the results of Theological Science and of the questions 
which are still at issue in the different departments. 


The Authors will be scholars of recognized reputation in 
the several branches of study assigned to them. They will 
be associated with each other and with the Editors in the 
effort to provide a series of volumes which may adequately 
represent the present condition of investigation, and indi- 
cate the way for further progress. 


CHARLES A. BRIGGS. 
STEWART D. F. SALMOND. 


Theological Encyclopsedia. By CHares A. Briccs, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology, 
Union Theological Seminary, 


New York. 
An Introduction to the Litera- By S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Pro- 
ture of the Old Testament. fessor of Hebrew, and Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford. (Revised 
and enlarged editon). 
The Study of the Old Testae By the Right Rev. HERBERT EDwarp 
ment. Ryie, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ex- 
eter. 
Old Testament History. By HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. D.D., 


late Professor of Biblical History, 
Amherst College, Mass, 
Contemporary History of the By Francis Brown, D.D.. Profes- 
Old Testament. sor of Hebrew. Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York. 
Theology of the Old Testa- By A. B. Davipson, D.D., LL.D., 
ment. Professor of Hebrew, New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh. 
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An Introduction to the Litera- 
eure of the New Testament. 


Canon and Text ef the New 
Testament. 


The Life of Christ. 


A History of Christianity in 
the Apostolic Age. 


Contemporary History of the 
New Testament. 

Theology of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The Ancient Catholic Church, 

The Latin Church. 


History of Christian Doctrine. 


Christian Institutions. 


Philosophy of Religion. 


Apologetics. 


The Doctrine of God. 
‘Christian Ethics. 


The Christian Pastor and the 
Working Church. 
The Christian Preacher, 


Rabbinical Literature. 


By S. D. F. SAtmonp, D.D., Prine 
cipal of the Free Church College, 
Aberdeen. 

By CaspAR RENE Grecory, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of New Testa- 
ment Exegesis in the University 
of Leipzig. 

™y WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., LL.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor of Di 
vinity, and Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

By ARTHUR C. McGirFFert, D.D., 
Professor of Church History, 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. (Mow ready.) 

By FRANK C. Porter, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

By GeorcGe B. STEVENS, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology, 
Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. (Now ready. 

By Rosert Rainy, D.D., LL.D., 
Principal of the New College, 
Edinburgh. 

By ARCHIBALD RosertTson, D.D., 
Principalof King’s College, Lon- 
don. 

By G. P. FisHer, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, 
Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. (Revised andenlargededition.) 

By A. V. G. AtiEN, D.D., Profes- 
sor of Ecclesiastical History, P. 
E. Divinity School, Cambridge, 
Mass. (Mow ready.) 

By Rosert Fuint, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

By A. B. Bruce, D.D., late Profess- 
or of New Testament Exegesis, 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 
(Aevised and enlarged edition.) 

By WILLIAM N. CLARKE, D.D , Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology, 
Hamilton Theological Seminary. 

By NEWMAN SmyTH, D.D., Pastor of 
Congregational Church, New Ha- 
ven. (Revised and enlarged edition.) 

By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., 
Pastor of CongregationalChurch, 
Columbus, Ohio. (New ready.) 

By JoHN Watson, D.D., Pastor 
Presbyterian Church, Liverpool. 

By S. ScHrcHTeR, M.A., Reader in 

- Talmudic in the University of 
Cambridge, England. 
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